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In June, I967, a few nonths before I began to vork on the project that 
is reported in the following pages, I had just come out of a twelve-month 
experieix^e with an e3^>erimental curriculum at San Francisco State College. 

I bad spent three months building the model and nine months serrixjg as 
director of an e3Q>erimeital "integrated” program for a group of fifty fresh- 
man students. The program was the realization of a new curricular model 
consisting of a group of interrelated urban-oriented courses, in which daily 
work in the ccssunll^ became part and parcel of required course activity. 

In a survey of Twpnta.1 programs launched that year. Time briefly de- 
scribed the program, stressii« its two major features: its hope ”to develop 

cohesiveness by clustering students,” and its coc iD iu n i t y orientation (Septem- 
ber 9, 1966, p. 47). Details about this e3cperiment can be found in Appen- 
dix £. 

Althoi^gh I found it a creative experience to build and direct a new 
program, I was aware that X was involved in an activity in the field of 
curriculum engineering and not on : in the field of curricular science. As 
administrative officer in the California State College system for a num- 
ber of years, I found ay duties keeping me laigelj" on the ’nuts-and-bolts* 
level— i.e., the technological level— of curriculimi building. Yet I knew 
from ay experience as an administrator that a continuous stream of appar- 
ently decisions often adds up to a basic policy, and that if a prac- 

titioner’s daily decisions axe enfoimed by a framework that is built on 
scientific/philosophic principles, creative work bearing long-range re- 
sults is possible even at the ‘nuts-and-bolts* level. 

The Eiqperimsntal Freslman-Year Program at San Francisco State College 
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was, in any case, a gratifying and instructive eaqperiance. Visitors came 
1 to see the program in action from as far away as the University of l-finnesota 

and as near as the University of California; students in the program par- 
! -fci-jipated in several panels scheduled at educationFl. conferences in San 

j * Francisco, among them a conference on undergraduate education in the 

helping services, sponsored hy the Uestem Inter-state Comnission on Higher 

[ Mucation. 

The experimental program was basically an example of the collaborative 
* model, in 'irtiich students toolt a far greater responsibility for their own 

education than is characteristic of the college model that is standi in 
this country. It is iiiqportant to note that the e 3 Q>erimental program was 
launched the autumn after the Experimental College at San Francisco State 
College had come into existence (Brann, 1966; Bass, 196?) and that xt tned 
i to apply the principles of the Experrjnental College to a credit program. 

It should he recalled that the Experimental CoUege was a free-university- 
^ type of develonaent on the San Frajjcisco State College campus, essentially 

i i non-credit in naturc=-that* is, eitra-curricular in its structure. The regu- 

' i 

lar curricular structure at the college displayed a few sporadic innovative 
J features; but by the mid-Fifties (after a decade of lively experimentation) 

it had settled into a fairly conventional, department-oriented pattern, with 
little to distinguish it from the curricvaar des5^n to be found at most in- 
stitutions of higher leamir^ around the country. Some departments had 
programs that were held in high repute, hut if these programs were distin- 
guished nationally, it was not hy virtue of the design of their curricula. 

^y 1965 , many students— probably several thousand— and as many as per- 
haps a fifth of the faculty, which then xrmtoered over 1,000, were ready 
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for acre tbcai the traditional curricular-instructional frameworh. 

Startling developnents did take place — hut out>:ide of the regular coiirse 
Structure. 

The arperimental College was launched in 1965 - 66 , and the following 
year the student who directed the Ejqperimental College, Jim Nixon, running 
cn a platform calling for educational innovation throughout the college, 

was elected president of the st*ident body. 

During this period, the vas’.; strides in governance thsi had earlier 
takAn place (e.g. , studen.. representation on all policynaaking faculty and 
acaiinistration committees) were consolidated; hut little occurred hy way 
of reform. Except for "pockets" of innovation initiated hy par- 

ticular faculty members in their own classes, the curricular-instructional 
process throi«hDut the campua displayed the same general patterns as pre- 
vailed on most caiqpttses in the United States. In a word, San Francisco 
Stcte CoUege reflected the same curricular-instructional failure which 
(as the data of Chapter 2 show) characterized the rest of American higher 

education in the mid-Sixties. 

There seems little douht that this failure was responsible, in part, 
for student unrest. At the close of the 1964-65 acadanic year, the year of 
the Free Speech Movement on the Berkel^ campus, the Danforth Foundation’s 
report stated: "Near:iy every discussion of student unrest points 

out the relation of that prohlem to the poor teaching that is often found on 
college and university campuses." The general failure of the American col- 
lege aad its relationship to student unrest is described in another way hy 
Pamia r. Brown (1967). He begins his analysis of the situation hy enumerat 
log students’ ei^tations when they coma to coUege: intimate contact 




with faculty and peers, a sense of comnunity, the hope for deep interper- 
sonal coaanunication, true intellectual stimulation. All of these conditions. 
Brown says, “can make for an exciting student body," hut "they can also 
make a restless college if the institution is not ready to meet these 
hopes." Brown's assumjption is that if students* e^ectations are not met 
through structures that are set by the faculty, then students themselves 
"quite naturally will seek ways of interacting that are not necessarily 
congruent with the purposes of the university . " 

The first student demonstration too«^ place on the San Francisco State 
College campus in spring, 19675 though important enough to bring TV reporter 
Pia Idndstrom and TV cameramen to the campus, when compared to FSM events 
at Berkeley, it was not a very dramatic occurrence.. Greater crises were 
to take place, however, in December of that year, and in the spring and 
fall-winter of 1968 (Girrity, 1968). 

In the meantime, I had become convinced that the problems which were 
developing (and which anyone teaching on that campus knew were about to 
e^iplode) could not be satisfactorily solved on the level of curriculum 
englTieeg^^g - The curricular-instructional subsystem (to give it the tech- 
nical name I use in this report) had failed in fundamental rather than su- 
perficial ways— and no amount of cui*riculum engineering could fix it. 

Adding a course in Swahili or in Elack American Histoiy was not going to 
help— though some faculty and some students appeared to think so. But if 
the solutions were not to be found in curricular engineering, neither could 
they he found in curricular science; for such a science (as we point out in 
Chapter l) did not, and does not yet, exist. Although some work— considerable 
jj[r6ac[y been done by curriculum theorists, curricular science was 



still only in its b'^inning stages and m’.ch needed to be done, I wanted to 
make (if I were capable) scane contribution to that effort. 

Just at that time> some of the research and development staff at the 
Center for the Study of ffigher Education were or^^anizing a nuaiber of pro« 
^iects to explore organizatioTisl patterns and educational innovation in Ameri- 
can higher education; and by the close of I 966 - 67 , workers at CRDHE in those 
tvo areas of endeavor had joined hands and merged into a single ’program. * 

I was fortunate enough to be able to join the staff of that program as a 
visiting resesurcher in the autumn of 19^7; ut last I was able to begin to 
pursue the problems of model building for undergraduate coLleges in a frame- 
work well above the ’nuts-and-bolts* level. 

The following pages constitute my report of that pursuit. The reader 
will notice that while I moved *up* from an engineering to a scientific/ 
philosophic level, ny concerns as a former practitioner were by no means 
forgotten. The proW.ems to which I address layself are both theoretical and 
practical, and my intended audience includes both researchers and practi- 
tioners. 

The central chapters of the Report— Chapters 3> and 5— are primarilj^ 
theoretical in nature, presenting at a high abstraction level a model of the 
curricular-instructional subsystem; those chapters introduce a new frame- 
work rjttd a new language in terms of which any specific existing curriculu?.?i 
can be analyzed and in terms of which new ones can be built. 

While the basic purpose of those chapters is to develop a theoretical 
construct, many of the points made in Chapters 3> wid 5 nre illustrated 
by numerous concrete examples taken directly from academic life; in addition 
the five Appendices supply additional concrete, illustrative materials If a 



reader, for example, is looking for ?r.novative model currictala, he will find 
four such models described in Appendix C— includiiys Model J, designed for 
the urban community college. But such a reader must keep in mind that Ap- 
pendix C still deeils with these problems esseuti.ally on a technological 
level, and that our basic problems in curriculum planning— as in society at 
large— are not essentially technological. 
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FSOM FOLKLORE TO SCISICE 



SIMIART: Chapter I consists of an extended explanation of the subtitle 

of this report: ”A Framework for Studying and Refomdng the Curricular- 

Instructional Subiystem." The chapter first presents a preliainaxy view 
of the six ele&ents that constitute "the curricular-instructional subsystem." 
Tben^ it relates the curricular-instructional subsystem to the larger 
systeais of which it is a part* Finally, it defines the terms "studying" 
and "reforming”— relating them to the research and development functions of 
the Center for Research and Develppoient in Higher Educaticn. 



This is a report of a project on curriculum planning 'lAich I directed 
at the Center for Research and Development from October, I9S7, to October, 

1968. 

The main section of the report— Part II— is in the form of a new 
theory. The chapters of Part II present an expositicm of this. new con- 
ceptual framework and attempt two other tasks in addition: a) to narrate 

some of the changes that took place in the analysis as I moved from stage 
to ntage in the formulation of that theory; and b) to present data 
supporting the decisions that I during the course of that formulation. 

Some of the data come from my experiences during 1966-67 , when I 
directed an exper cental program for freshmen at San Francisco State 
College. But the bulk of the data were collected during the project 
year, moving hand-in-hand with the formulation of the theory. It was 
only after I began to formulate the theoretical framework itself that I 
became aware of additional kinds of data I needed, not so much to sub- 
stantiate the theory as to help me xreflne it. In genexral, the data I 
present in this report are mainly for purposes of IHustyatioav There 
is no systematic attempt to validate the conceptual framework empirically. 



It will undoubtedly need to be refined further w a theoretical constqi et 
before it is ready for syateiaatic validation. 

The purpose of the project^ then> to state it in its siaplest teraiSj 
was to develop a new language for analyzing and describing what the sub- 
title refers to as "the curricular- instructional subsysteia. 

A COtiCHTARy OS THE PHRASE "CURRICULAR-IKSTBIX^ SUBSYSTEM" 

reader can already surmise from, the word "subsystem the general 
appioach I have used. It is the systems eqpproach. 

When an investigator organizes his observations in accordance with 
the systems approach^ whau he regards as a "system" and what he regards 
as a "subsystem" depends on where he is standing and what relationships 
he is examining. It is possible, for exaii5>le, to see the curriculum and 
the instructional process each as a separate subsystem and together, in 
their interrelationships, as constituting the curricular-instructional 
system ^ But I have purposely chosen to see curriculum and instruction, 
taken together, as a sixigle subsystem which, in its interrelaticaiships 
to certain other subsystems (for exanple, the student culture) constitutes 
part of a larger system which is a college or university. That system 
of course, in turn, as it interrelates ^d.th other similar systems, con- 
stitutes an element in still larger systems— as will be illustrated in 
the section that follows. 

In any case, while curriculum and instruction can be regarded as 
the two "dimensic'tis" In the curricular- instructional subsystem, the 
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voiabulai7 of ay aoBay air does not actually include either the tezm 
*currlculuB* or the tezm ’instruction** In ay analysis^ the six elements 
of the curricular-instructionBl si&system are grotq^d into two categories 
which roughly correspcaad to the curricular and instructional dimensions; 
but I have chosen a more analytic vocabulary to label these two categories 
of elements. I call then "structural elements” and "is^lemental elements.” 
These terns will become clear in a moment. 

There are six elements in the curricular-instructional subsystem. 

Three of them are structural: 

1. OOltlEtlT 

"Content" is the structural element constituting the kinds of know- 
ledge being formally transmitted to the student as he moves from entrance 
into the system to exit— the facts/principles, the skills/abilities, the 
attitude s/value? that a student is expected to master/acquire/intemalize 
in order to earn a degree. 

The key question for the invest?.gator is: Ifhat principles determine 
a) which knowledge is included in the program, b) the order in idiich it 
is to be covered, and c) the levels of complexity to be reached. 

2. SCHEDUI£ 



"Schedule” is the structural element constitutii^ the time-space 
and logistical arrangements by \diich groups of learners gather together 
with (or without) one or more college/university officers for what are 
called "classes," ’lectures, * ’seminars, * ’sessions,’ ’workshops,’ ’field 
trips,’ ’conferences,’ etc.,— that is, to carry out some portion of the 
trans^ttal process or to demonstrate the degree of acquisition/mastery/ 
internalization required for a given stage in the movement toward 
certification. 

The key question for the investigator is: V/hat principles determine 
who (and hew many) get together with >dien, how often, where, and 

for how long? 

3. CERTIFICATION 



"Certification" is the structural element constitutirig the conplex 
arrangements by which students being formally educated (i.e., degree 




seekers) are graded periodically into categories of better or worse qua^ty 
during their progress toward the degree, and finally “certified as having 
■fulfilled the ejqpectations set in #1. 

The key question for the investigator is; Who performs the judgments 
that are needed, idien, and on the basis of *fhet principles? 

These three structural elements are, taken by themselves, static 
entities with no existential reality. They are, in other words, a set of 
potentials waiting to be realized. The possibilities for their reali- 
zation are of course limited by the conditions under which they cone to 
be realized. Those ccaiditions are set by the “inplemental“ elements, for 
it is in ccxnbination with the three inplemental elements that the structural 
elements become parts of the total dynamic process that is the curricular- 
instructional subsystem; it is in combination with the inplemental elements 
that the structural elements enter the world of existence. And— as we 
shall see— the reverse is also the case; the inqolemental elements can 
be analyzed separately but they have no separate existence. We have, then, 
what is often called an "interactionist T»iedel." 

There are three iaplemeptcii. elements in the subsystem; 

U. FACULTY-STUD£!KT IMTERACTION 

“Faculty-Student Interaction" is the in 5 >lemental element constituting 
the relationships that come into being between teacher and learner as #2, 
then ??1, then #3 move into a state of existential reality. 

The key question for the investigator is; What roles are played by 
teacher and learner: bo these roles change or remain relatively constant? 

If they change, for what reasons and under what circumstances? 

3. EXPERIEIjCS 

"Experience" is the implemental element constituting the relationships 
that come into being during the teaching/leaming process between the 
student and the world of symbols, objects, and people. 

The key question for the investigator is: In the realization of #1, 

and what sorts of e^q^eriences is the student eiqpectad to undergo 
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as part of studies? What is their nature^ their range> their site? 

WSiat prijicipiles detezaine vhich sorts of ea^riences are appropriate (and 
therefore the ones to he encouraged and rewarded)? 

6. FRgDCM/OOBTBPL 

**Frecdo«/control" is the most eoeplex of all the elenests and refers 
to the whole authority/refipocsihility syndrone. 

They key question for the ixnrestigator is: In the realizatir'i of #L, 
#2, and #3, who has (or takes, or is giren) responsibility fcr \rfiich 
de'jisicms? On the basis of what prtoeiplest Wbo has (or takes, or is 
giYen) "power" over which aspects of the process? Who rewards (or 
punishes) wboB, and for what? 

The foregoing categories, introduced to the reader at this point in 
a preUiBinazy way, arc discussed in greater detail in Ihrt H of this 
report* Only one other point is necessary now— a statenient of one important 
priuciple underlying the inquiry* When an analyst uses the systems 
approach, the purpose of his exploration is not so much to characterize 
these individual elements as to delineate the interrelationships between 
them. The approech thus forces the investigator to ask questions about 
the connections between each of the elements and all five of the others* 
This means there are fifteen questicsiB which, as his Initial task, 
this analysis requires the investigator to ask. The list begins with the 
doid>le-question, "What are the connections between #1 and #2 and vice- 
versa?" a nd ends with "What axe the connections between #5 nnd #6 and vice- 
versa?" making fifteen in all. These questions are enumerated—with their 
substantive content spelled out— in Bart H of the report. 



SUBSTSTEM-SYSm-SUTERSTSTEM RELATIONSaPS 

In the precedit^g section, >?e stated that the choice of the term 
"system" or "subsystem" for any given set of interrelationships depends 



on vbere one is standing and what sorta of rclationahips he ia Investigating. 
Our focus in report sahes it- rt*saonable to look upon a college/ 
university as ”a systea" with a variety of conq?onents or subsystems- 
one of which is ’‘the curricuiar-instructional subsystem." But the college/ 
university is itself a component of larger systems. Every system imposes 
specific xxresaures and. "xe.quirements" on the stibaystems of which it ia 
constituted and^ at the same time} each subset has a degree of freedom. 

Each illustrates relationships of reciprocity and autononor to its coordinate 
supersystems. So the college/univeraity, too, is autonomous in certain 
ways and is also affected by pressures rnd requirements impinging upon 
it from the larger systems of which it is a conponent. In turn, it 
translates those influences into demands it makes upon its own subsystems. 

It i5 not the intention of this report to delve into an exploration 
of syatem-supersystem relationships in any detailed way • But in order 
to see the curricular-instructional subsystem in context, it is desirable 
to look briefly at those larger relationships; the reader will see how 
coupler the whole is, of which this report explores but one subsystem. 
Indeed, the dynamics of interplay between the curricular-instructional 
subsystem of Cc/Uege X and the supersystems of which College X is 
inevitably a coaponent, suggests a valuable research project for Program 
II at the Center for Research and Develcinent in Higher Education. In 
such a pro;Ject one might, for exasple, investigate how, through a series 
of pressures, the currieular-instructional sybsystem of an Institution 
ilks Sen Francisco State College is "influenced” by the California state 
college system, by Western College Association, by the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, by the National Student Association or 



Students for jbl Democratic Society, the Modem Language Asiociatlon or 
the American Medical Aaaoclatlon, hy the aetvoric of educational foundations 
and govemement agencies involved iu higher educatiou, hy the great tert- 
book ipiiblishers and coarputer manufacturers, and by Americ.^ i foreign policy. 
At the same time the investigator would wish also to estate’’ ish the areas 
of autonomy. Such an analysis would greatly benefit curriculum planners. 

But let us move bask to the central conponent in all of this: the 
coUege/univcrsify. Its organization — its structures and functions— 
have cone into being and are constantly being modified in order to serve 
its shifting goals. We shall in a moment ei^lore the reasons why these 
goals are constantly shiftiog; but let us first ask what goals are intrinsic 
to the American coXlege/university. What are its unique goals, that la, 
those which no other instittitini. in the society has responsibility for? 

We shall tentatively present our answer. ?&ese goals are four in 
number, all revolving around knowledge, and having to do with its 
discovery, its syzrthesis, its transmission, and its application. 

The texm “knowledge” here is to be taken in its fullest sense; it 
includes not merely the products of pzohlem-solving processes but those 
processes themselves; and not merely the processes and their products 
hut all possible ways of oxganizing es^rience. Hence, under this defini- 
tion, art is a kind of kn«f ledge as well as science ; typing skill is a 
kind of knowledge as well as linguistic analysis; tolerance of ambiguity 
is included in the definition of knowledge as well as the hatting average 
of evexy major league baseball player from I 930 to 1940; and being able 
to “learn" is also a kind oi knowledge. When most people in the field 
of education use the word !ax>wledge, they usually limit its meaning to 



actual" kaovledge^ or to the "cognitive" dossain. At ay examples and 
definition make dear, however, that is not the intentios 

The four institutional goals intrinsic to the American college/ 
university are these: 

#1. The discovery 0“** new knowledge 

This process has various labels. It is usua ll y called ’research*, 
'basic research*, or 'pure research*. It is sometimes pejoratively 
called 'researcliisa* when it consists mainly of the discovery of insig- 
nificant bits of knowledge or the pseudo-discovery of significant bits. 

It is often called "scholarship"; those pursuing this goal are usually 
referred to as "researchers" or "scholars". 

fz. The synthesis of knowledge 

After new knowledge is discovered (Goal #l), it must be assimilated 
to the total bo^ of knowledge. The new must be added to the old; but, 
clearly, this is not an additive process. When the new knowledge is 
significant, Goal #2 demands a reinterpretation of the total body of 
knowledge. 

It is evident that insofar as the scholar's work goes, the relation- 
ship between Goal #1 and Goal #2 demands that the latter occupy a central 
position. The scholar moves, as it were, from to ^1 and back again 
to #2. Thus, #2 is central. 

In the academic world, we do not seem to have a special term for 
#2 to distinguish it from #1. Yet, clearly, they are not the same 
process. Those who perform the synthesis— i.e., the assimilation of 
the new with the old— that #2 requires, or the reinterpretation of the 
total body of knowledge when this is needed, are also known as "scholars. 
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And their activity is also often called "research,** though it is clearly 

of a different sort than #1, in both its theoretical and practical aspects. 

In the academic vorld, the typical kind of **reseurch** upon idiich a 

man's reputation as a scholar depends (and upon vhich his promotions are 

based) stem primarily frost activity tovard #1. Biblications resulting 

from activity directed toward #2 are usually rare ; they are generally 

major works by major figures and enjoy the highest prestige among 

scholars. (It might be noted in passing that the topical ”te:d;book'* 

does not present a new or original synthesis but one that is old 

enough to have become generally accepted. This may, in part, account 

for the low status of textbook writing emong scholars.) 

#3. The transmission of knowledge in formal degree curricula 

This is the so-called "teaching" goal of the Asierican college/ 

university. It is considered, especially at the undergraduate level, 

to be a significant but neglected function of higher education. (See 

Caffrey, 1968, for new data on this question. ) The relationship 

between #3 and #2 is obvious; a college /university faciaty member must 

be an excellent scholar (in sense #2) before he can be an excellent 

relationdiip 

teacher (#3). Again, as in the / between #1 and #2, Goal #2 is central* 
The distinctions made thus far pexmit us to postulate a typology 
of faculty members based on the relationships between #1 and #2 and 
between #3 and #2. This is given in Table 1. 

#4. The application of knowledge 

Institutional Goal #4 refers to the application of knowledge to 
problems that exist off-campus. (The tern "off-campus** includes the 
college/university as a social institution. } Goal #4 includes the 
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lABLE.l 

FOUR FACULTY Tn>ES, BASED OR RELATIOMSHIFS 
BETWEEN INSTITUTIONAL GOALS #1, #2, AND #3 





ACIimt m HIBSUIT 
OF GOAL #1 
(Discoreiy of liew 
knowledge)— 


Acrmsnr in pubsuit 

OF GOAL #3 
(Transmission of 
knowledge)— 


--XS BASED IK IBE 
lUBSUrr CF G0AI>#2 
(S/Bthesis of 
knowled,*) 


Type A; The Research- 
Scholar 


Type B: The Teacher- 
Scholar 


—IS NOT BASED IN 
THE PURSUIT OF 
GOAL #2 
(Synthesis of 

knowledge) 

■ ^ <• 


^pe £: The Research 
~ Non-Scholar 


Type D: The Teacher 
"" Non-Scholar 



transmission of Imofwledge to off-campus perscauiel vho are la working 

at those problems* In common parlance, this purpose is referred to as 
"community services," "applied reserach," the "development" side of 
"research and development," and "action research." 

In the field of agriculture. Goal #4 has had a venerable tradition 
on the American university campus* Today the question has taken a new 
focus: What is the responsibility of the college/university for helping 
the nation and the world solve its difficult social/technological probl<ims, 
e.gt, deterioration of our cities, the population explosion, dysfunction 
in the biospheret Alternative views on this questicsi arc in evidence 

I 
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eyeryi^re in the academic world; the two essays^ for exaiiqplei thfit open 
the Current Issues to Higher Education volume this year (Smithy '1968) 
speck tc this controversy directly* The controversy is over the extent 
to which "application" in the social sphere is a coUege/university respon- 
sibility; no one seriously questions the fact that this ie a traditional 
and current college/university prupose of considerable importance* 

These then are the four traditional, and virtually universal, insti- 
tutional purposes that are intrinsic to the American college/university: 

1) the discoveiy of new imovledge; 2) the synthesis of knowledge, assimilating 
the new to the old; 3 ) the transmission of knowledge to the youth of the 
nation throuc^ fonoal degree programs; and 4 ) the tran^ssion/application 
of knowledge to problems that exist off-eanq^s and to the personnel working 
on those problems* 

Ko institution is "permitted" to matotain these four goals in any 
"pure" form* The stqpersystems, of which the American coUege/university 
is hut a component, have their goals— which are different from the four 
just enumerated— and before the four goals that represent the intrinsic 
purposes of the American college/university can be translated into 
structures and functions on the American campus, they are "sifted" torough 
the other sets of goals maintained by the supersy stems* Only after the 
institutional goals have gone through that sieve and been modifiedi are 
they translated into structurefi and functions on the campus* Clearly, 
they become modified to different ways for different institutions. It 
depends on the kinds of n nterrelatlcmships that exist between a given 
institution and the particular supersystems of which it is a component; 
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it depends on the nature of the reciprociiy and autoiwav* 

What are these “other” goals $ and vho holds then? 

a) First of all— there arc the society* s broad social goals. These 
include its plans and hopes for the disadvantaged, for our cities, for 
the hot var in Vietnam, for the cold var vith the Eneicr Ideology (and 
the Race td the Moon), for our senior citizens, f-r the health and welfare 
of the general populace, for the education of the young, etc. 

Who formulates these goals? Organizations and groiqps irtio tate 
(or are given) the responsibility to formulate then, and idio have the 
power- ‘Mid means to disseisinate and persuade, include the following: 
govemaent agencies and govrimnent officials; politicians; the public 
media; appointed or self-appointed coomissions; presitge citizens* groups 
(including collegc/universiigr professors); the industrial-military complex 
etc. Can these systems fruitfully be regarded as supersystems of which 
bicker education is a component? They can; and any sound analysis would 
be expected to include them, 

b) Aside from these broad sccial goals, there is another set of 
national goals that can and do modify the institutional goals intrinsic 
to the American college/university. These are the nation *_s goa^ 
higher education as interpreted by organizatiojM that have be^ fiivsi (or 
have taken) responsibility specifically for educational affairs. Examples: 
l) Government and semi-go v em m ental agencies charged with funding educ- 
ational programs. 2 ) Educational foundations. 3) Associations of 
colleges and universities that purport to represent the overall interests 
of the hi^er education establishment (e.g.. The American Council on 






Education)* k) Consortia} associations} or official groupings of co lle ges 
and universities, representing a segnent of hi gher educational institutions. 
The representation may be by type (e.g., medical schools, Joniur colleges, 
graduate schools, scdtooltf of education) by location (e.g., Horth Central 
Association), or it may be a consortium on the basis of soaie other principle 
(e«g.. The California State Colleges; the Great Lakes Colleges Association). 
These and others of this sort constitute supercystems that also Influence 
the individual college/university and contribute to modifying the four 
intrinsic institution?! goals. 

c) The organizations represented in category b are manifestly 
"non-profit” organizations. We must now consider a idiole range of 
fty g^i^syTit ion s within the world of coomerce idiose goals are educational 
and who take upon themselves the responsibility of sharing in national 
decisions about higher education. They also exert pressure^ both directly 
and through their influence on the entire culture, on the college/university 
world, urging it to modify its goals in directions dictated by their cona- 
ercial interests. 

These are the organizaticais that plan campus buildings or build them; 
that manufacture or sell equipment and si;pplies used by college/universi^ 
personnel; that write, manufacture, or sell the programs designed for 
educational m^a— the printing press, the cdoputer, television, film; 
that write, manufacture, or sell the tests that are used to evaluate 
students for their entrances and exits into higher educational insti- 
tutions; etc. They constitute powerful supersystems, wielding enormous 
influence over the goals of the American college/university. 
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d) We ccae now to thr veriouB populations that inhabit the acadenic 



worlds for these, too, haYe their effect on institutional goals* Ibese 
are the stodents, the facultir> the academic deans, the officers in personnel 
aerrices, the business managers, officials who may not be on the uniTersity 
payroll but are part of the academic community (e.g*, cas^ ministers). 



and so on* 



The group <»tere>ts of these populations and of sejpaents of these 
populations are represented by a “variety of organisations. One set of 
Professor Z"s interests may be served by the American Association of 
Iftiivereity Professors, another by the Association for General and Liberal 
Studies, a third by the American Association for Higher Education, a fourth 



by the Modem Language Association of America, a fifth by the American 
Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, a sixth by the American 



Federation of Teachers of Spanish, a seventh by the Linguistic Society of 
America, etc* Student interests are represented by a whole range of 
organizations^ trustees, by the Association of Boards of Governors, 
researchers involved in Institutional reeeaw*, by the Association for 



Institutional Research— the list appears to be endless. 

All of these organizations arjd associations that repmsent grog^ 
interests of one of the several populations that Inhabit the academic 
world (or a segment of that population), then, constitute stUl other 
sig^rsystems Ix^uencing the cbllege/universlty* 

under these various influences from supersystems (and from other 
sources as well— the local communi^, for exaaple), the Intrinsic goals 
of the American college/university are necessarily modified* 
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Since it is goals that <!reate struotiires and functions, it is clear that 
as the ends become modified, the means may not be able to accconodate 
themselves quickly enough— or, often, may not be capable of accommodating 
themselves at all— to the modified ends. As the essays on organization 
by Roger W» Heyns and Burton R» Clark idiich £g>pear in the 1968 volume of 
Current Issue s in ffigher Education (Smith, 1968} show, everywhere on our 
college/universi'ty caapises, there is what the ejjperts diagnose as severe 
dysfunction. There is no cure for it, they tell us, but the replacement 
of the old organizational structures with new ones that will allow— or 
rather, necessitate— more efficient modes of functioning. 

But, as Roger Heyns and Burton R. Clark show, a vast irony keeps us 
"sdiere we are. Like a healthy heart rejected by a body whose own heart 
can no longer serve it adequately, the college/university system rejects 
new structures if they come ready made. And if the attempt is made to 
build them up from within the system, a different obstacle may obtrude; 
the present structures may refhse to accemKoodate the very processes by 
which the new structures mi^t be developed. 

We are caught ijo. structures designed for another world and for another 
century. They seem stubbornly to refuse our efforts to modify them. 

And the only movements we can make with ccanfort are, as Roger Heyns 
observes, ”a mindless and inefficient stumbling from crisis to crisis," 
making short-run adjustments to problems as they arise. 





"CURRIOUIAR aCIBKiS” iXD EDOCATIORAL HVOVATlOir 

The ultiJHtte purpose of this report is to affect educaticnal practice 
and facilitate imiovatiofi. Sven thou0i it is an ultlwite and not an iMediate 
purpose^ it is neTertheless paramount; and the n^itle of this repcrt re- 
flects its importance: the theory presented in Part II viU not ooiiy he 
useful for studying the currieulum-instxucticswl process; it viU also, it 
is hoped, he useful in reforming it. Ibe study thus hopes to aalEe a dual 
contribution: not only to researdi in hif^x edr.cation but to deTelopment 
as veil* 

The following dbapter (Chapter 2) presents evidence showing general 
dissatisfaction with the "standard” undergraduate curricular-instructional 
patterns prevalent in Anerican colleges and universities. Dissatisfaction— 
both asiong students and fUeulty/edninistrationv-is particularly evident 
with respect to the frestaan and sophomore courses of study, and with 
specific features of educative process throim^iout the college years, 
for exuDple, the standard grading system* Tet, as the evidence presented, 
in Chapter 2 also shows, we do not seem to be able to effect lasting 
chants in the curricular-instructicnal process in spite of the attoqpts 
at "innovation" tave place on most iUBerican campuses* As 

Warren B. Martin, of the Center for Besearch and Develppacat in Kisser 
Education, states the point, we arc cauigd^t in a •one-model box.* His 
studies show that evmi on those campuses tdiere innovation is initiated, 
it appears to be extcaaely diffic!ilt to sustain (Martin, I 968 )* 

Why is this got Why i» basic curriculftr dmnge so impossr j.e, on«e 
it has been initiated, to sustain? Why has "erosion" been so characteristic 
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of eurriculftr Innoirmtioat 

A btlf-dosen jeers In their essay on eurrieoXiai ^di appeared 
in Ae dperlcan College^ Khtz and Sanford (19$2» p, M) called for the 
developMUt of *a curricular seience^o^that is^ ”a CGHtinuing process of 
theoretieaUy guided es^rinentation and assessiKnt of results, so that 
a cuBulatiTe curricular refoni can hecone built into the curriculim 
itself* ** Sets and Sanford tried to esplain ufay so Yezy little had 
happened along this line up to that point* They oATered tao reasons^ 
the first aas that **tbe influence of the eurriculai on students 
appeared to be nudi less than the influence of other factors" and the 
second ws that there is a "la<dc of theozy that serve as a guide 

for such studies" (p* ¥ 19 )* 

Z have no doubt these two reasons aecointed»*and still account in 
large neasure— for the serious lacuna In research/developnent aetir/lties 
to idii^ Katz and Sanford point* As alvays, vbere theozy founu^ on 
^^•ervmtion and analysis does ziot guide the activities of a practitixmer, 
a randott accuanlation of folklore does* In the field of teadiing, 
especially on the coll ege level, there exists a ccmsiderable hody of 
folklore, dating b e ck to tba Hishnaic teacher»acholara of the ancient 
and to Ariatotle*a lyceun and Plato’s Acade^r* And such long 
azid ri^ traditions, of course, aliisys nake the reception of ziew nodes 
of perceiving problens soneahat difficult. 

The obatada, indeed, ia aven more coapleXf It is generally thou^t 
that an exact language is nteded*»tcgather vith aiuQytic nodes and 
theoretical fruMworka— only ahere a subject ia being "scientifically" 




treated. Ooe of the vidtspreiid sotioiis aaong hinber edueatora if that 
college inftmctioo it an "art” and that eadi profetaor niitt find the 
unique nodet that are right for at an indiTidoal artiat. Moreover, 
it it generally attaned (anoog thoae vbo speak of audi nattera hot ebo 
are not in the buaineaa of thinking about theft ayateftatically) that "art” 
and "acience" ate in perfctct onpoaition; that it, everything the one ±Mj 
the other ^ not, and vice veraa. Ihrou^ auch a aeriea of falae preniaea, 
the notion becafte irideapread that the inatructional prooeaa (unlike, aay, 
the proceaa of growing tonatoea) ia not aid>ject to qrateftatie atudf or 
"refom" aince it ia a natural talent that eanoot really by analyaad ty 
a reaearcter'a effort# or Iq^roved by an adnini atrator * a policy and 
practice. There are nacy engaged in teaching, jiddidiiiatration, and reaearch 
who do not there thia view, but they have nevertbeleaa been able to neke 
little headmy* The conventional aodea of deacribing the curricular- 
inatructional proce8B*«tbe Old "language” itaelf— ia ai^^ not adequate 
for ayatenatic and rigoroua analyaia. 

There haa been, in 8hort«»aa Kata and Sanford deelared**no tort of 
theoretical f rafteeoxk iddch could serve as an adequate guide to an 
investigator* a observationa, vbidi would suggest to him where to look 
in order to discover the connections* It need hardly be pointed out 
here that this ia how a theory— in its initial stages of develoiftent, at 
any rate»*4ieXps to aubatantiate itaelf idiile at the sane tine "exj ^ lnln g” 
aore and aore of what ia obaerved* Thia, In-a zou^ way, waa how the 
present investigation began. The aoftsnt wc conceived of a curricular- 
instructional eyatcffi . macy Isolated observations and pieces of data fell into 
place. 5be "hunch” was thus strengthened; what was needed waa a theoretical 
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Araaework xK>t relatisg to curricular problems alone 9 Imt one that would 
suggest analyses and descriptions (and ultimately reforms) of the curricular- 
instructional process— the "subsystem" seen as a s5j3gle entity. 

Let me pause to clarify an important point. I am not asserting 
that no one had ever pointed to the close connections between curriculum 
end instruction; I am asserting that no one has studied them. Clearly 
Bloom (1966, p. 217), Dressel ( 19^5 )> Mayhew ( 1967 )> IfcKeachie ( 19 ^ 2 , 1967) 
and others have pointed to the intimate relationships between the content 
set for a course (curriculum) and the way the course is taught (instruction). 
But 9 on the ^ole, once the point has been made that such intimate 
relationships exists these two dimensions have then been analytically 
separated and treated as though they were separate entities. The American 
College , for example, reflects this typical way of investigating the matter; 
in that conpilation, the discussions of problems of curriculum and of 
instructional problems are precisely where the traditional conceptual frame- 
work leads us to e:}qpect to find them, namely, in different chapters. 

Investigators have understandably followed this mode of analysis 
under the influence of the principle that we can understand each of various 
aspects of a given entity better if we separate one suspect from another by 
the analytic process. But the systems approach forces the investigator to 
take an opposite point of view. It asserts that \te will understand each 
dimension better if ve ej^lore how they interrelate. Indeed, the hypothesis 
I put foiward in this report holds that it is the interireletlonships among 
the elements in the curricular- instructional system which account in large 
mea>jure for the behavior of the individual elements. That is where the 
connections must be sought. 

This new approach thus has ioplications for future research and how 
it must be done. And it has implications for program development as well; 
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the approach suggests that it is ineffective to have "connittees on 
curricula*" and diffexvnt "coBBittees on instruction" responsible for 
decisions about aspects of vbat in effect is a single process— or, worse, 
to have cesnittees on academic programs which take re^onsibility for 
decisions about the "paper” curriculum but assume no decision-making 
power over the "inpleoental" elements that breathe life into the paper 
curriculum. 



mrmm m^JISS TSTO CAUSAL RELATIORSHIPS Df THE TEACHTSS/UEAIHIBG PROCESS 
When a college/university faculty meaher is adied, in a social 
situatiibn, what his line of work is, he usually does not choose siopiy 
to answer: "I am a teacher." This appears to be true, even among those 



college teachers who have a strong conmitment to teaching— that is, vdio 
are very serious about their desire to help college students learn. One 
of the reasons idjy the college teacher replies, 'I am an economist,' 
rather than "I am a teacher" is that teaching as a profession is in a 

of limbo; it is neither quite an art, even la the way dress designing 
is, nor is it a science, even in the way engineering is. And as the 
teacher is neitiier artist nor scientist, then— as the modem world 
looks upon professicHials outside the world of coiEaerce and law— he is 
nothing of much consequence; he is about on a par with the minister. 

the social worker, or the YMCA secretary* 

I have already argued that the view is simplistic which sees art 
and science in some sort of perfect opposition and diaracterizes teaching 
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as an art. I uriiih nov to contrast teaching Kiith the respectable applied 
sciences— phamacology 5 civil engineering, politics, applied linguistic 
science, to naae several froa a vide range ot academic categories. In 
those sciences (rnd in most of the others— medicine or aeronautics, 
hanking or infom»tion science), there is a fairly clear knowledge, at 
least on the pragmatic level, of the cause-effect relationship between 
certain means and certain ends. There still remains much to be dis- 
covered in those fields, obviously, but on more than merely an elementary 
level, cause and effect relationships have been solidly established, 
in the profession of hoping others to learn, however, knowledge of these 
matters is still amezingly unsophisticated. 

As we shall see in Chapter 5, it is not even true that we understand 
very much about how people learn single facts, or simple principles, or 
elementary skills. And as for the goals the most serious college faculty 
and administrators consider to be among the most important of all— for 
example, being able to feel empathy, cff valuing the right of another human 
being to be different, or remaining rational in a crisis, or tolerating 
ambiguity, or becoming emotionally ^integrated”— if we ahk idiht knowledge 
we have about appropriate means to those ends, researchers tell us they 
know very little, for certain, about the means that are "effective for 
teaching toward such goals. 

At the same time, the practitioners in our profession— officers of 
administration and instruetic®— want to know what the connection is 
between what they do and what changes take place in students as a result 
of the college experience. But the researcher in our field is reluctant 
to speak about "cause and effect" relationships. Or, to put the matter 




Bore aecuratel7i In offieiftl diteutsioot al)put eoUeg« ttudnnts and tbeir 
educatloQx he ie eeutious ahoat aaaertine any cattaa-affect relatiooahip 
hatvaan any two phenoaiena ha obaervea* the reaaon la clear: be knova 
hov Tirtually iapoaslhle it ia to eata bll a h enplrically that X *cauaea 
T; no dcaonatration would aatlify ewcxybbdy*a definition of the veih "to 
cauae*" Horeover, it happena that in the world of reaearch, a nan ia not 
to teak aa severely for underreadlng hia data aa he ia for over- 
reading then. Yet the fault of not going aa f ar aa your ddta allow nay 
be 4uat aa grievoua aa going beyond then* ladeed, it can be aaid that 
the creative reaeardier constantly tends to overread data while the 
pedant tends to underread then; and aa there are nore pedants than 
creative thinkers in the world of research (aa eveiyidiere else)> noma 
fbr fudging the value of a nan's wozit reflect pedant's caution sora 

^lan the creative researcher's brilliance* 

Surely part of the reason for the dileona about cauaea is that 
the word has such a variety of both naive a n d a<^phiaticated Befan«ng8« 
Here ia a fragnent of a conversation in the hallway at the Center for 
Besearch and Developnent in Hi^er Sducation I overheard ^uat last week: 

HESBABCHBR A; Welli ao what— *T Suppose you §o rtiow that 

if X takes place» Y always follows* That 
still doesn't aean that X causes Y* 

KBSIABCHER B; I didn't say X cauaea Y. I said ^re was 

"acne aort of causal relatlonahip” between 

then* 

KESEABCHER A: Well, tbat'a the sane thing— you're ^ust 

using 'reaeardieae' instead of English* 

HESEABCHER B: mo, it isn't. You aea-— 
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The cue under digeuttion vni uhether a certain behavior perfbxaed 
by an instructor^ Behavior caused a certain response in his stndentSf 
Besponse T. Researcher A vas saying that even if your data showed that 
Response T alvays followed Behavior you still could not assert that ' 
the X was "the cause" of T. It night happen, for esaaple, he argued, 
the instructor could only perfom Behavior X under Conditions A/B— and 
that what "caused" Besponse T vere Conditions A/B and r.ot Behavior X. 

Researcher B argued that eveiything Besearcher A asserted was quite 
acceptable to him. Nevertheless, he could still assert, he clained, 
that there was "seme sort of causal relationship" between X and T, even 
though X did not actually "cause" T* Researcher B added that such an 
assertion, presented in a pragmatic way for the benefit of the educational 
practitioner was justified. 

However that argument was resolved between Researcher A and Researcher 
B at the Center for Research and Development in Higher Education, it 
remains true that only rarely do researchers in higher education say 
anything about the causes of the phenomena they observe and describe. 

These cautious creatures becosie i&ore anxious when the discussion moves a 
step further and the tens "prediction" enters into the inquiry. Nhen 
the question moves beyend thht to the developsient of means of "control," 
matters have reached a breaking point; they excuse themselves and leave 
altogether. 

One cannot blame the researcher for not wishing to discuss these 
questions except in a speculative way. But it Is ironic that the very 
concepts the researcher today wanta to avoid, happen to be the very ones— 
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and the only ones— that go to the center of the problens facing the 
practitioQsr in the teaching/leaming process* He aust judge ^Aether 
he is doing as effective a job as possible* If he is not, he must txy 
to find a way to do a better one. He cannot, however, aove an inch until 
he has an answer to a basic question: *%lbat are the cwinections between 

the things^ do and the changes that tate place (or not take place) in 
sy students?" 

And it is not enou^ for him to know about these matters in general, 
i.e., how the learning process "works" in general* The scholar who is 
internationally known for his treatise on the Gee* language system may 
be tongue*tied when he is set down in the native market place; the great 
meteorologist say know everything about how weather "worioi" in general, 
but that may not do him axy good when he must decide irtiether to put on 
his raincoat when he leaves for the weather 8tatl<Mi* The practitioner in 
our field faces decisions of this sort every day. He must decide now 
whether. In hit first class tomorrow at eight o'clock, he is going to 
hold a fonnl leetu^ fblioeed by a question-and-answer period, or ahow 
a film on the subject, or assign his students into "buiz sections, or 
send them to the library, or off-caiq?u8 altogether. There are many 
daily decisions, such as that one, over which he has personal control* 

In addition, he wants to know whether, in areas over which he personally 
has no direct control but where he and his coUeagues as a facully body 
do, he ou^t to join those colleagues working tofward Change X or those 
colleagues pressing for the opposite; 
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I BML not £Ugge8ting here that I ‘believa the rcseardjcr is reaponsible 
for giving the answers to such questions to the practitioner. Uie poor 
researcher does not of course have them: and what he does not Imow he 
cannot he esqpected to pass on. But those involved in higher education 
research cannot then blane the practitioner for relying as heavily a? he 
does on the cosnonly accepted but undexnonstrated truths which have such 
a long tradition in higher education and have so long been entrenched in 
the folklore of college and unlversi^ teaching. Even the administrators 
and faculty meoibets who itorii themselves free of these s h ac k l e s are limited 
more or less, to trial and error as their mode of discovery. Aiod in 
those efforts, as I have said, they are further limited by theoretical 
frameworktt and sets of vocabulary that arise out of the veiy mythology they 
are seeking to escape. Indeed, when they try some thin g ”new, they often 
find thiy cannot easily use the normal language of our field to describe 
to others what they have done. So even the results of their trials and 
errors remain often purely private «q?eriences, shared with colleagues, 
if at all, on the level of anecdote. 

Discussions among researchers about the nature of "causality" in 
this context almost always mention Hume and Aristotle. Generally, after 
encouraging eiqpressions of annoy€Uice or d eli c t at liis skepticism, 

Hume’s view of causality leaves the group 9dLte up in the airj but for 
those resesrdiers who know him, Aristotle turns out to be a kindred spirit, 
a real "scientist." In the second book of the Physics, he posited four 
ways of analyzing causes at work in nature. Two types of cause are 
internal and two are external (Ross, 1959> P« 7^)» The internal ones are 
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aatter and fom. Matter is "that out of idiich a t hi ng cones to he," as 
lAec ne say that a statue la aade uut of hronze* Fw® is “the pattern, 
i.e., the fomula, of nhat it is to be thetthlng in question." Exanple: 
the foisula of the ocbave is the ratio 2:1. 

As for Aristotle’s other two kinds of cause— the only ones for which 
the word "cause" is normally used in English— these are both external . 

One is the change agent (the Aristotelian term is "efficient cause"), that 
is, the relationship between the producer of change and the thing that 
has been changed. Exaiaples (Ross, p. 7^): The father is the "cause" of 
the child. The one who advised an act is the "cause" of it. The last of 
Aristotle’s four causes is the goal of the object or activity (the Aristotelian 
term is "final cause"). For example: I walk because of my health; hence 

health is, in this sense, the "cause" of my walking. Thus, two things 
nay be causes of one cmother; for example, exercise is the cause of health 
(in the sense of change agent ) while health is the cause of exercise (in 
the sense of goal ) • 

W.D. Ross, the great Aristotle scholar whose ej^sition of the 
Aristotelian corpus has itself become a classic, states (1959> P« 75): 

"Of Aristotle’s four causes, only two— the efficient and the final /"or, 
in our terms, change agent and goal^— answer to the natural mean in g of 
’cause’ in English." However, Ross suggests a way by which those of us 
whose concept are limitied by our la n guage can overcome this obstacle. 

Ross ei^lalns (pp. 75-6), that for Aristotle, ncaie of the four causes is 
sufficient tc. produce an event; "all four are necessary for the production 
of any effect." We must, he states, "think of his causes as conditions > 




necessBzy Imt not separately sufficient to account for the existence of 
a thing; and if ue look at them in this way ve shall cease to he surprised 
that natter and form are called causes” (italics added). 

Aristotle *8 analysis is quite contes5K>raTy, it turns out. Our 
researchers today— many of them, at any rate,— stress as causes of change 
in students not only certain external conditions such as a given student 
subculture on a campus, hut also certain internal conditions, such as an 
entering freshman’s predi^ositions to change. As Trent and Madsker state 
the point, they accepted the hypothesis at the outset (p. 2^5) that "nuch 
developanent of college students could he ascribed more to a predi^osition 
to chaxige than to the direct influence of college.” Newccxd) and Feldman 
make the same point (19^9) • 

In a new book now in press. Search for Relevance; The Odyssey of 
the American College in the Sixties (Axelrod, Freedman, Hatch, Katz, and 
Sanford), Ifervln B. Rfeedman analyzes the cross-currents among researchers 
attespts to "explain” changes that take place among college students. 

There are, he points out, two groups of e:igplanations: a) There are those 

that stress the influence of the caucus environment during the college 
years, while taking into consideration the developments within the student 
that occTxrred before he entered college, b) There are those that take 
into consideration the enormous influence of caopus environmental factors 
hut place stress on the student’s predispositions to change; those pre- 
dispositions are set before he enters college; they serve to limit the 
possibilities for growth; and idiile they flourish in certain environments, 
they die in others. 



?rseteua*i discusciivi of t!iese two trends aioong researchers is l>e.sed 
<a a wagiber of stwlies— for exuple^ the Vacsar studies in iihich he hifflC* 
self participated, Astin’s studies of the early sixties (sussnarized in 
his 1968 aonogreph), the Stanford student development studies of Katz 
and associates (1968)> and the Berkeley njUSiE studies of Medsker and 
Trent (1965) and of Trent and Medsker (1968). The ccmclusions of Newcomb 
and Feldman (I968) are also germane; these researchers in addition to 
their original research in this field, recently synthesized aU of the 
research about the ii^ct of the college experience on students. They 
show (1.968, p. 253) how "evidence is accumulating that faculty are partic- 
ularly inqportant in influencing occupational decisions," but as for faculty 
Impact on students outside of occ«q?ational/professional choice or such 
in ff tters as going on to graduate school, this has not yet been fully 
assessed empirically." That phrase is researchers* shorthand for: *Thus 

far studies have not discovered any significant impact on students from 
faculty menbers; but this does not mean there is none.* Yet the evidence 
is apparently strong enough on the negative side to warrant the statement 
hy NewcOBto and Feldman (the fifth among their eight generalizatioso 
foiBulated in the last chapter, p* 303) that college faculties do not 
appear to be responsible for any significant part of the campus-wide 
iipact of the college experience on students— except, they add, in those 
settings where the influence of faculty and of student peers reinforce one 

another. 

Practitioners— those who are involved in planning, organizing, admin- 
istering, and "doing" the job of Instruction— hardly know what to laake of 
such conclusiwis. They must be happy to hear that their gardens 



are fertile and groirtli-nourishizig for students— vben ccapared., at least, 
vith the offices and factories, kitchens and street coiners, in vhidi non- 
college youth of college age have planted ti^gnaelves. It is good to know 
that the college experience aeke a difference and often does. On the 
other hand, where do the nutrients that activate the growth cone from? 

(ihe *^rowth, that is to sey, that the most serious practitioners are 
attesqpting to influence— net the ac^uisiton of factual knowledge but the 
developnent of the total human being. ) The nutrients that activate that 
growth sve not the ones, on the idx>le, that administrators or facui^ 
members bring to the garden. 

Where does this leave the practitioner? About where he started. 

And what are the inplications for the relationship between "research” and 
"development" in higher education? What we have been saying here is^lies 
simply that research and development constitute a single continuum and 
the e*ds of that continuum have to be brought closer together. 

Siis is also the view of T.R. McConnell, as set forth in his Ihi 
Delta kappa Award Lecture, given at the 1^67 meeting of the American 
Educational Sesearcdi Association. It is often impossible, IfcCocnell states 
(p. 30) to make a neat distinction between research (whether basic or 
applied) and development. They cannot he distinguished by the methods 
they use or by the attitudes of workers meeting problems in these different 
endeavors: "Cne needs to be as scientific, and can be as creative, as 

the other," McConnell asserts (p. 31} • Above all, McConnell stresses the 
point that it is more than just a jump from research to improved educational 
practice. 
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AH ADDED WORD TO THE EXPLICATICR OF THE TEfM "REFORM”: ^05 RELATION OF 
RESEARCH AMD DEVELOPlffiRT TO MANIFEST AMD LATENT FUNCTICae 

It is clear from the preceeding sectioci that I hope to see the cyclical 
movement of researdi and development intensified— -the cycle idiich goes 
from the iiorld of the practitioner to the w>rld of the researcher, from 
there to the realm of program "developer,” and on bach to the practitioner, 
with feedback aU along the line. If the process is successful, there 
will place some "reform" in the world of the practitioner (as well 
as in the worlds of researchers and developers). 

The question I wish now to raise is idietber we should so quickly 
assume reform in higher education is desirable. There are observers 
of higher education in America who are persuaded that the educative function 
of the curricular-instructional subsystem in the standard American college/ 
university is mythological (much like the rain-making function of the Hopi 
rain-dances discussed by Merton), but the curricular-instructional sub- 
nevertheless has important functions of another order (precisely 
uka the Hopi rain-dances); and— these observers warn us— we are in danger 
of interfering with a delicately-balanced ecological system when we try 
to "reform" the curriculum or the teaching process. 

On this point, obviously, the would-be educational reformer srust 
ccsisider deeply what the sociologists refer to as "manifest" and "latent" 
functions. The manifest function of the Hopi rain-dance is to bring 
rain, but its "latent" functions contribute to gro\q^ unity and identity. 
(See Hod^^kinson’s sumnary of Merton's aiudysis, 1967* P« 50.) 
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On one of the cisnpuses I visited in collecting data for his project 
(let ue call it Campus X), it became quite clear to me that one of the 
educative functions^ referred to by faculty and students a good deal, rested 
in the resilm of the JBythical. 1 saw no evidence - ^insofar as the curr icular» 
instructional process was concenied» «-that this function was given anything 
more than lip-service. Its fomulaticai ran approximately as follows in 
official documents: "Develop in students respect for the uniqueness of 

Self and others as individuals; simultaneously develop a sense of autonony 
and freedom (as befits social human beings)*" 

What appeared to me to motivate faculty on Campus X in their teaching 
duties and what lay bAhind the structures developed for the curricular- 
instructional subsystem, however, was another, latent, function. Function L. 

It was never formulated, of course, hut if translated into words, it might 
read approximately as follows: "Contribute to the standardization of society.” 

As I observed curricular and instructional processes on Canpus X, I 
found myself analyzing Function L into several components. Here is how 
I analyzed three of itr» subfunctions and how I analyzed the way the curricular- 



instructional subsystem caai that caspus "worked" to carry out those sub- 
functions throu^ its teaching/te sting and grading conponents. (HOKlj At 
the stage of my visit to Campus X, I had not yet developed the 
theoretical frame I present here in later chapters; at that time, I was 
using the term "teaching/testing process.") 
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rirst subfunction of Function L (jrunctioc. Li); E*ev^lcplng 
rcgpect for authority 

Teaching/Teitlng Function LI; 

Faculty and administration sub^fected all students to repeated ex- 
periences of inconsistent and irrational decisions. They vatched reactions 
in students. They distinguished students into four groups: those \dio— 

A — objected strenuously and publicly, arguing that the institil;ion vas 
not meeting its own criteria for both students and the outside world, 
namely, the criteria of consistency and rationality. 

B — shrugged their shoulders, smiled, and said, '^'est la vie!” or *^fell, 
that's life, I gusds.” 

C — rationalized the ixrrational and inconsistent decisions into rational 
and consistent decisions (or accepted them as such from the outset). 

B — objected to these decisions, but in private. 

Grading : 

A : 0 (0 s encourage the student to leave before he can accumulate the un 
needed for the degree.) 

B : + (+ * encourage tJie student to stay.) 

C : Keep watch; tentatively : + 

B ^ Keep watch; tentatively : 0 

Second subfunction of Functicaa L (Function L2); Accepting ccmventions and 
regulations reflecting conventions 

Teaching/Testing Function L2 : 

The administration subjected students to a large number of traditions 
and conventivho, ssi:y of them reflected in regulations— both unwritten 
and written. Soiae of the regulations (both of the written and unwritten 
varie'ty) were regularly enforced, others sporadically enforced, and many 
totally unenforced. 

The administration watcl»d student behavior. They distinguished 
students into four groups: these who — 
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A — followed an conventions and regulations (written and unwritten) 
uncjuestioningly . 

B determined which conventions were backed by authority expectations 

on a behavioral level and which demanded merely periodic verbal 
comnitment, which were enforced and which were not; and then 
followed only conventions €uad regulations that were accompanied by 
behavioral expectations and enforcement— violating others idienever 
necessary of desirable, but always surreptitiously, with avoidance 
of open discussion of such behavior. 

C — flouted convention and violated unenforced regulations— sometimes 
openly. 

D — flouted convention and openly violated enforced regulations. 

Grading ; 

A : Keep watch, tentatively : + 

B ; + 

C : Keep watch, tentatively : 0 

D : 0 

Third subfunction of Function L (Functi on L3): Developjng (or maintaining! 

sense of self as cog~in>vjfaeel. as a non-individual 

Teaching/Testing Function L3 : 

The faculty and administration worked at building a setting aa Campus 
X where it is all but impossible for anyone (students, faculty, or admin- 
istration) to regard students as ^anything but more or less identical and 
lowly creatures. A sense of difference from others was actively discouraged 
in a variety of ways— for example, by denying students physical and mental 
privacy over veiy long periods of time; studying, sleeping, eating, 
washing/showering/toilet activity, lecture -listening, dating, class 
recitation— every imaginable activity was planned to take place in the 
company of other students. 

Faculty and admlnistration^-lJut especially facultgr, as it happens— 
subjected students to repeated experiences that the adult world regards 




as humiliatixig* Caoj^s officials aspeared to use the military as their 
model, hut transferred their activity to the intellectual realmt Tasks 
assigned, examination questions, class recitations, disciplinary measures 
(“Students may turn in papers after the deadline, hut at the price of a 
reduction hy one grade-point for each twenty-four-hour period of tardiness")— 
were all calculated to humiliate any one with a sense of individuality. 

After such repeated treatment, faculty distinguished four groiq»s of 
students: those who— 

A — took these ej^riences seriously and developed anxieties hut reiised 
no 6b;{ections publicly, thou^ occasionally eitpressing their anxieties 
in public. 



B — pretended to take these e3q)eriences seriously (and perhaps did, at 
the heginnixig), hut laughed them off among friends and acquaintances, 
and eventually learned to acc^t themselves as "a nobody" - i.e., as 
one not deserving or needing individualized treatment. 

C — protested these experiences puhlicly hut without defiance or threat 
of violence. 



D — protested these experiences with defiance and threats of violence. 



Grading : 



A 

B 

C 

J3 



Keep watch, tentatively 
+ 

Keep watch, tentatively 
0 



0 



On Campus X according to my analysis, the educative goals that are 
typically found in college catalogs, like Function M (stated earlier), 
were mythological. That is, the curriculum- instructional subsystem ^ M 
was a ceremonial, ritualistic activity that disguised ^at was really 
inportant functionally, namely, the curricular- instructional subsystem 



as L. 
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It is conceivable 9 of course, that an institution could attempt to 
meet both goals, M and L. One way to do this would be to have these 
functions served by different subsystems. Thus, for example. Ecumenical 
House Blight be the site for Function M with the classroom the site for 
Function L. 

Tn any case, one cannot help but draw a parallel between the curricular- 
instructional model represented on a campus like X, and the Hop! rain- 
dance. As we said earlier, the mythical function of the rain-dance (the 
one the group accepted as real, of course) is to activate the Powers to 
send rain. The latent function (the real one, of which the group is not 
aware) is to maintain and develop group unity and identity. 

Suppose now a Hop! R-and-D wen wishes to discover ^rtiether tne rain- 
dance is "effective”— whether it is worth all the time, effort, energy, 
and funds that are esqpended on it. 

’■fe favors the hypothesis that there is in fact no causal relationship 
>diat<iver between the rain-dance and the precipitatic© deposited on Hopi 
lands— either directly or indirectly, either immediately or in the long run. 
Thi.s is a daring hypothesis, and his colleague researchers look upon him 
as somewhat mad— not for believing it (for they are sophisticated also 
and share his belief), but for thinking he can demonstrate it and persuade 
his tribesmen of his view. They know it is difficult enough to demonstrate 
(and persuade) that a causal relationship does exist, hut the difficulties 
are increased if one is trying to prove that a causal relationship does 



not exist. 



Finally aur R-endO nan dooplles his data and issues his report. 

His conclusion: ”ln our studies, no cause-and-effect relationship has 

been established between the rain-dance and the amount precipitation 
deposited.** Those responsible for the rain-dance, whose lives have been 
spent organizing it, wozicing out the intricate choreographies and select- 
ing appropriate chants (even commissioning new ones that night appeal to 
the youth) are ta3cen aback. And their reaction as esg^zessed to the public, 
is quite predictable: 

”What a researcher I What has he shown? That he cannot demonstrate 
a relationship between our rain-dance and rain. No doubt his instruments 
are not refined enough to detect the delicate and intricate interrelationships 
that exist here. This is what happens when a scientist, with his thick 
fingers, tries to examine art.'* 

Other members of the tribe are not so quick to condemn him. **He may 
be quite right," they say, "to suggest that some df the things we do in 
the dance may not contribute to our goal. Our researcher would, however, 
do a better service for us if he would distinguish the variables more 
carefully next time: the length of the ceremony, the precise times at 
which it is performed, the specific chants we chose to use or omit, the 
number of times we leave the earth and return to it in the course of the 
dance— perhaps even factors like the number of unmarried post-pubescent 
males who participate. We do not know. These are c«3y suggestions. 

It will be his problem, naturally, to design the project properly." 

They send a delegation of distinguished Elders to his office. 

**We suspect you are right 2*' the Elders say. *'We, too, have noticed 
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that sonething is aiaiss* It appears to us, too, that, so far as rainfall 
goes, whether we perform the raln-.ieisce or not does not seem to make any 
differencej Tell us what you think we ought to do to isprove* We want 
to gain our goal more easily and more effectively. As you know only too 
well, our future depends on it. Rain is as precious as life itself. 

Tell us how to change our dance so the Powers will open their ears and 
listen to us." 

Poor R-and-D mill What is he to do? 

Suppose he knows the truth— the real truth, namely, that the rain- 
dance has an important function; hut that this function has nothing to do 
with rain. Should he tell the Hcpi Elders all about the latent and 
manifest functions of the ceremony? (Hodgkinson PP* 51-^ presents 

a brief but persuasive argument why this may not be a good idea. ) The 
criterion is: How can he best contribute to his tribe’s goal— one he, 

too, realizes is vital: rain as precious as life itself. 

What, then, is he to do? 

Gbere are ways, it turns out, to make it rain. Shall he suggest 
to the Elders that they investigate the possibility of cloud seeding? 

It*s something they have never tried before. 

Our R-and-D reflect^. Ifcere are problems— not the least of _ 
\diich is that the {Abilities and experiences of the Elders as choreographers 
(and former dancers) may not he entirely appropriate to the task of flying 
an airplane. 

On the other hand, it might be more efficient in the long run to 
reevaluate the entire problem within a new framework: the proolem is not 




"rainfall" as such but its effects on the soil; are there mys other 
than increased rainfall to achieve tLose sasie effects? Ihc R-and-D nan 
calculates the distance to the Arav’ah river and vooders**.. 

In any case, theii’ plea to this expert is conceived in quite 
different terns: "?ell us how to isorove the rain-dance!" 

A helpful reply is not easy to ccnceive. 



CHAITER 2 



OLD STBUCTUKBS^AHD VEX 



SIXMAHT: Chapter 2 surveys the decade 1958-1968, azialyzlng the laajor 

grounds of dlspatisfaction with the standard curricular*inatructional 
pgrttezn^aAd describing the najor trends in recent attenpts to reform 
that pattern. 

The object of this chapter is to show how general and how strong 
discontent amcng hi^er education personnel has been, during the past 
decade, with the standard structures designed to cany out curricular- 
instructional functions in American higher education. This discontent 
has e^^ressed itself in two ways— In egressions of dissatisfaction 
about the standard pattern, and In efforts on almost every college and 
university caapus to change some features of that pattern. 

That the dissatisfaction is strong at the present time is evident 
even from the most casual perusal of the literature in cur field. For 
example, in the 1968 AAHE Current Issues in Higher Education (Smith, ed.), 
every one of the twenty-five essays reflects that discontent. In the 
opening section of that collection, Charles Frankel declares in his 
essay that "no thinking man could pronounce anything but a severe ^udgmant 
on the present condition of higher education" in the United States. 

Levis B. Mayhew states that the American college and university stands 
on the verge of "hmlnent impotency." Roger W. Heyns characterizes the 
college/university's current response to stress as "a mindless and 
Inefficient stumbling from crisis to crisis." 
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Ih Januazy of thic year, the Hazen Foundation’s Copadttee on the 
Student in Ei^ier Education (Joseph F. Kauffinan served as its chaiman) 
issued its report. The Student in Hi^er Education (1968) • It is, 
in ly opinion, as critical of American higher education as azsy public 
stateaent of this sort could possibly he. 

It is often the case that a fev malcontents, airing their views 
strenuously, create a false ijapression of universal discontent. It is 
possible, I helieve, to demonstrate that this is not the case today. 

It is evident to anyone who has worked with large nusibers of faculty 
that for every silent and satisfied faculty meo^r on an American 
campus today, there are several who, without es^reasing thsoselves 
publicly, nwke clear to coUeaguea and visitors how dissatisfied they 
are. The basic question, in any caae, is hardly quantitative. Iforeover, 
it is one of the theses of this chapter that expr^'isions of discontent 
and efforts at reform are but two sides of the sane coin, and that fdiile 
the dissatisfactions have been myriad, attempts at innovation axsd reform 
of a hijpily creative order have taken place on many campuses dur'^ng the 
last ten years. 

WHT BEGIN Tbj 5 SURVEf WITH THE YEAR 1958 - 59 ? 

In stressing ”the last decade,” as I have in the preceding para- 
graphs, I ha d not meant to imply that administrators and faculiy meoibers 
did not feel dissatisfactions before that year, or that curricular- 
instructional innovations of a serious sort had not been tried before 
then. But, according to my analysis of developments in American hi^er 
education, the year 1958-59 must be taken as a crucial diviuing point. 
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Let lae present some of the evidence supporting the conclusion that 
1958-59 narfted the end of the old era and iishered in a new one. It 
marked the e?>d syabolically, for 1959 was the year of the John Dewey 
centennial. And it marked a new beginning also, for the Nati<»ial Defense 
Act of 1958 opened the road to a new role— a role that has turned out to 
he overwhelmingly iiqportant— of the federal government in American education^ 
Another event in 1958 also proved prophetic in the realm of student affairs. 

For Joseph Katz (1967)> that year marks the emergence of the current 
student activist movement. This is vhen SLATE was organized on the 
Berkeley campus and when the first student "demands” were issued: "We 

will he concerned with students as citizens in society— with their involve- 
ment with national and international issues," the Cal Reporter stated 
in March, 1958. "We will he concerned with education— with whether or 
not the Ifoiversity helps us to he open-minded, thinking individuals. We 
will he ccaicemed with academic function and civil liberties. We ask 
only a fair hearing in the open market place of ideas." (Quoted by Katz, 1967*) 

There is much other evidence that 1958-59 was a pivotal year. It 
was the year in vhicli a thousand responses, from nursery school through 
graduate school, were galvanized into action following the shock of the 
first Sputnik in October of 1957> and there can be no question that since 
then the shape of American education, especially on the secondary school 
and college levels, has been seriously altered in response to continuing 
cooqpetiticm with the Soviet Union— a competition the Ikiited States began 
seriously (paranoic ally, some would say) to feel in the late fifties. 

At just about that time, too, master plans for the coordination of 
higher education in the various states were being contemplated (Glenny, 1959)* 



California led the vay» foxaulating its laaster plan in 1959 and enacting 
it into law the following year (Coons, i960). Ibe new lew created a new 
board for tbe state college system; it also created a Coordinating Council 
on Higgler Education that represented the interests of prirate institutions 
find of ccimBunity colleges as well of the state-supported campuses. A 
decade has now elapsed since the original import, and some changes in 
structure and procedure have taken place, but the basic framework adopted 
in i960 has remained (Paitridge, 1966). I have coomented elsewhere how 
the plan for statewide coordination adopted in California necessarily 
affected the shape of undergraduate education (A>:*=irod, 1964): the master 
plena adopted in other states sought in sonie ways to avoid such problesis 
but these efforts have only been partially successful (Paitridge, 1968; 
Palola, 1968; McConneU, I965 Iferuh, I968) 

Other historic events were also taking place around 1958-59* 

According to Paul Woodring (1963), the teachers college came to the end 
of its "short, happy life” at the end of the fifties; and the general 
education movement, characterized by Brown and Meyhew (1965? P» l’^5) 

”a serious attempt which failed,” was also ceding to the end of its stoimy 
and precarious existence. As a national movement, it had already lost 
its influence, Discussiors about curriculum and about Instructional 
strategy, except on a hardful of "eaq^erimental" can^juses, had become 
largely department-oriented, indeed, when the Association for General 
and Liberal Studies came into existence a year or two later, it sought 
to represent the interests of faculty members committed to general 
education, but it studiously avoided the term in deciding upc® its 
own name (Axelrod, 1963)* 
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Ih all of these diverse vays, then, the year 1958-59 can he taken 
as the opening of a new era, Hie first Sputnik liad served to dramatize 
some of the weaknesses of American higher education and had foretold the 
closing of the old era* But even before Sputnik, researchers had begun 
to collect the data which were to demonstrate that the model dominant in 
the fifties was not working effectively* The studies ^icL, in my view, 
most clearly and most accurately reflect the state of higher education 
in the late fifties include the following: for the junior colleges, 

Lelaad L* Medsker's national survey (i960); for the four-year colleges, 
the collection of essays edited by Bevitt Sanford {1962); for graduate 
education, the works of Bernard Berelson (i960) and Oliver C. Carmichael 
(1961); and for professional education, the series of studies undertaken 
by Sari J. HcGrrath and his associates (1959)- 

These studies reflect a picture of general failure* The junior 
college, forfeiting its identity, had done less than was minimally re- 
quired to meet its major objectives (Medsker, i960, pp* 23-27, 53) • 
Four-year colleges had failed to achieve their own stated purposes, 
and they failed by other reasonable standards of accomplishment (Sanford, 
1962, p* 2*)* As for graduate programs and the professional schools, I 
presented evidence in ay position paper for the 1964 ACE meeting :(Axelrod 
^965, PP* 46-51) to justify the following sumnazy statement (p« 42): 

Graduate programs were a mish-mash of sense and nonsense which 
provided for doctoral candidates, in addition to the es^riences 
peculiar to each, the comnon experience of humiliation* And the 
professional scnools admitted that their programs were falsely 
based, attempting as they did, to contain an accelerating know- 
ledge Impossible of containment* 
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FAHH IH CURRICULAR REFORM 

As the old era drew to its close^ and as Aicerican educators beceiae 
more aware that the most inoportant objectives of undergraduate education 
were not being attained^ a nationwide movement to reform the undergraduate 
curriculum came into existence. Almost evezy campus in the United States, 
in one way or another, seems to have been influenced by these efforts. 

The past decade has seen great ferment in curriculum planning and 
curriculum revision. Education at Berkeley, the report of the Select 
Coonittee on Education of the Academic Senate on the Berkeley canpus, 
thus prefaces its recamnendations for change {1966, p. 3 ): "We are 

far from alone in our self-examination. Nearly every major college in 
the country has, or has had, or is planning similar studies by similar 
committees. We sense that we are part of a great national— and inter- 
national— development, the response to an historical crisis in higher 
education. " 

Behind this gigantic reform movement lay a universally accepted 

assunption: the right curriculum can make a difference. Even in the 

light of the evidence that one mi^t esqpect would cast doubt on this 

of 

assunption (see our discussion/this point in Chapter l), such faith in 
the curricular-instructional process should not come as a surprise to the 
reader. It is conmonly believed that an undergraduate college exists 
for the sake of its educational program. Thus, the president of 
Parkinson College, addressing a curriculum committee on his campus, 
points out that the curriculum is not sinply one segment of a college’s 
life but is its very center: 




As I have pondered the perplexities of this college, it has 
seened tc oe that the undergraduate curriculum is the key to 
solving the entire range of problems. It is the curricuiimi 
vfai^ costs the most. It is the ^mrriculum which sets the 
^^11®®^*!®! tone of the casipus. It is the curriculum which 
d emand s the most from facul'ty. And it is the curriculum 
throu^ which the college best can achieve its purposes. 

(Cited by Ma^iew, I 965 ) 

John W. Gardxier esQ^resses the sane faith. A thoroughgoing reform of the 
undezgraduate curriculum is essential; icoreover, as Gardner declared at 
the 1965 California Confetence on Higher Education (Gardner, I965); "The 
movement for reform at the college level is already underway; ... it 
is certain to transform instruction in all major fields of knowledge." 

DEFEBSOKftLlZATIOW ON COLLEGE AMD UNIVERSITY CAMPUSES 

Cloeeiy related to curricular change is the increasing size of the 
undergraduate population. According to Brown and M^hew (p. 100), "the 
largest institutiona of higher educati(m will grow even larger," and 
"the vast majority of students will attend complex universities located 
chiefly in urban settings." Curricular reform and the increasing college 
population in urban centers are in a sense part of the same problem. 

The task of greatest priority in American higher education is therefore 
not merely the formulation of new undergraduate models but Jhe creation 
of new models for the large urban college. 

The criticism most ccanmonly heard of American Institutions of higher 
learning— especially the urban institutions— is that they are becoming 
too big." This is true not only of the large \rrd.*i’ersltiefi but of the 
state colleges and medium*-sized universities which are also growing at 
a rapid rate. Junior college enrollments are increasing evrin faster 
than those in other sections of higher education, and new junior colleges 
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are 'being steadily established* This growing population of America;) 

campuses is all too readily talcen as the source of every major problem 

in hitler education. But John W. Gardner (1965, p. S?) scolds those 

who criticize American colleges and universities for their bigness; 

I have been surprised *1)7 the censorious tone with which some 
critics refer to large institutions^ almost as thou^.* .these 
institutions bad deliberately chosen to do an evil thing*. «• 

The institutions being scolded for largeness today are the ones 
that have been most responsive to the American eagerness to 
broaden educational opportunities. We should have the grace 
to live with the consequences of our choices* 

Surely the sense of isolation and estrangement from which the 

American undergraduate now suffers cannot be accounted for by the size 

of colleges alone. The conditions that sepamte students from one another 

and that separate students from faculty seem clearly to stem from more 

complex causes. Several years ago, Hiervin B. Freedman (1965, P* 1^9) 

pointed out that one of these causes might be the intense academic 

competition that has pervaded most campuses. He observed that students 

had rarely had "the opportunity of sharing or cooperating with other people 

in a venture which has meaning or value for all participants." But in 

many colleges and universities now, he said, attes^ts are being made 

"to counter the atmosphere of competitiveness and isolation which have 

prevailed on most campuses since the early 1950 *s." This analysis 

supplied the basis for Freedman's reading of the Berkeley events of 

1964-65 (p. 149-50), an^ the Byme report to the University of California 

Board of Regents (1965) confirmed that interpretation. The Berkeley 

group of political activists was, according to the Byrne report (1965, 

p« 3>), "comparatively small"; nevertheless, in certain ways this group 
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vas not atypical: ”It should be eophasized* • .that their isolation ims 

by no Beans unique.” 

In recoomendatlons I have made (Axelrod^ 19^7a and 1967b) ^ the 
key to a solution appears to be the formation of ”prisiaxy groiqps^” 
that is, groups consisting of students and faculty who care about each 
other. Since the new models must be designed for large^ urban, non- 
residential campuses, as well as for residential colleges, it is clear 
that the crux of the solution cannot lie in a residence hall program 
per se. The uniqueness of the new models must lie, rather, in a certain 
relationship betweci. the primary group and the curricular-instructional 
process. 

Most illustrations of this pattern in existence today, however, do 
include comoon housing for students in the group. This is the case in 
Stephens College House Plan, introduced in the fall of I960. Faculty 
members are assigned on a full-time basis to a living-learning center 
and their offices are located there. All students in the House Plan 
take identical courses. Individualization is sought not throu^ election, 
of different courses but in other ways within the machinery of a pre- 
scribed curriculum (Leyden, p. 9^)« 

Michigan State University has followed basically the same framework 
but with vastly greater numbers of students. Their first living-learning 
residence hall opened in 196I; by 1967> there were seven such halls 
housing 1,200 students each. Approximately 10 per cent of the cost of 
these halls goes into academic space. Faculty advisers and counselors 
ha^re offices there and a wide variety of courses are given within the 
halls. Everett B. Blackman reported (1966, pp. 1-2) that student 
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performance in these progruns is slightly si5>erior to that of students 
living in conventional residence halls." He pointed out that "closer 
relationships between students and faculty members are -plainly evident." 
Gordon Hohman (l967> p* 44) dean of Justin Morrill. College at Michigan 
State^ also believes the new model does "increase the amount of communal 
college- type feeling." 

A sia5>le hypothesis provides the basis for this solution to the 
problem of depersonalization. If progressive dei>ersonalization arises 
out of ever-increasing bigness, then humanization should occur if the 
structure, even as it grows larger, is decentralized into smaUer, self- 
contained units. According to Dean E. McHenry, Chancellor at the 

of California, Santa Cruz, the essence of the plan "is to 
organize instruction in such a way that the advantages of a small college- 
close instruction, sense of belonging, residential setting— are combined 
with those of a large university." (i^cHenry, 1964, pp. I36-7). 

The I4ichigan State University and Sanca Cruz models require residence 
halls for their solution to the problem of isolation and impersonalization. 
A successful experiment at KLorida State University in the spring of I966 
clustered students in common classes but did not house them together. 

A continuation of the e3q)eriment in the fall semester involved 330 
students in eleven clusters; about I50 of them not only had courses in 
common but were housed together (Winters, I966). In fall of I966, the 
education editor did a national round-up of ejqperiments using what 
he caUed "the cluster concept." The article described seventeen progi-ams 
where the concept here labeled "the pri mar y group" played a central role 
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in organizing classes and prograns. In fifteen of the seTenteen prograns, 
the residential coo^Kment was considered essential (Jiae, Sept. 9 , 1966, 
pp. For most observers of the higher education scene— for exaaple, 

for Riesman (196*^, PP. xvi-xvil) and for Kayhew (1967, p. 7)-the importance 
of the residential conponent must not he underestimated. Yet Riesman . 
takes a leap heyond this point. It is true, he suates, that he believes 
the residential coUege must have greater la^ct on students than the 
ccBButer college because of the close ties which develop azxng peers on 
a residential canq^. Nevertheless he believes it conceivable that a 
coBttuter college, by heroic experimentation, could become almost equally 

potent” (p. *vi). 

Such a ^llenge has been felt and taken up by some of the large 
urban colleges and universities. Brown and Mayhew report that Brooklyn 
College has "experimented with groupings of students to maximize inter- 
personal relationships and to decrease the feeling of isolaticm" (p. 80). 
Although many students at Berkeley Uve in residence halls, the B^rlmental 
College Program organized in 1965 by Joseph *J?ussman and four colleagues 
does not house students together (Tussman, 1966; 1967). Its focus is, 
rather a distinctive curriculum. Dean W.B. Fretter describes the program 
thus: "Its essential structural feature is that it abandons the course 

system and, instead, organizes the educational life of the student around 
the study of significant themes and problems” (M^'seatine, p. 132). 

The Fresteaan Program of Integrated Studies at San Francisco State 
College, launched in the fall of 1966, is another new effort in a large 
urban institution. It is designed for a group of seventy-five fulx-tlme 
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stuient* ulio take a. felock of preacrlbed courses during the freshnan 
year. Tilth aU class sessions being given at the college's Bowntoim 
Center. Soise of the students In the program Uve <m caucus and co«ite 
to the Inner city; ottiers live at Ume or share an apartment in San 
Francisco. All program students have fuU use of main campus facilities, 
hut their entire instructional program is given vmf from the cai^. 

Brnie are several philosophic principles on Tihich this new program is 
based, but its primary goal is to build a small "prlmaiy groi®" of students 
and faculty. Faculty aert)ers in the program believe, "first of all, 
that a way must be found to combat the IispersocaU^ of most large caaeuses" 

(Axelrod, 1966). 

A project similar in some l)a8ic vays to toth the Bericeley and 
San Francisco ei^riments is the Chnbot College Tutorial Program. 

Chabot is a conaamity college. As with the Tusaman program, the Chabot 
Tutorial Program abandons the noti«i of Individual sourees. Vben it 
began in the winter quarter, 1967, 125 students were enrolled in the 
program for five duarters, and five faculty nert>ers from five different 
areas of study devoted their full time to it. Each instructor in the 
Tutorial Program is responsible for "tutoring” the texts In aU five 
areas; and he assumes certain mejov responsbilities for instruction In 
his OTm particular area. Students are rotated to a new tutor each quarter 
so that aU students tiUI stu«^ under each of the five faculty meahers. 
Students working under a given tutor look t®oo him as their "personal 
guide, friend, mentor and adviser in the world of learning. Jnstructors, 
for their part, "endeavor to eotabUsh a cloa., personal instructicaal 
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relationship vith their own tutorial students and he available for 
consultation to aesibers of the entire groiq?” (Fitzgerald and Jiarker, 

1967, PP* 7-8; Marker, I968). 

New ways to c<xd)at lapersonalization and isolation are thu(i being 
sout^t, not only by the residential colleges, large and small, but also 
by the ccmnuter colleges. Ho progress can be made until "the techniques 
of bringing groups of students into relationship with teachers so 

as to get the best out of both"— to quote the editor of CEEB* s Challenge 
of Curricular Change (1966, p. xxiii)-have been discovered, tested, and 

refined. 

But progress has been made since 1959* Mervin Freedman has pointed 
out (1966, p. 150) that a modern-day Rip Van Winkle lAo had fallen 
asleep In 1959 and had awJtened In the late sixfciea would scarcely believe 
his eyes; ”Ihe self-studies, the revisirais of the curriculun, the attempts 
to turn H u c s t l nnsi assesfcly lines into coomunities i*ere faculty neuters 
and students have relatiwaships with one another that are hiaan would 
baffle him no end." 

FRAGMERIATION OF THE CURRICUKM 

Th3 curriculum patterns survey carried on by the U. S. Office of 
Education (Haaswell and Lindquist, 1965) Indicated that undergraduate 
curricula have characteristically been built in two segments: a groi^ 

of courses in different fields of study designed to givt; "breadth" and 
a group of courses in a single field designed for depth. 

Except in a handful of Instituticais, instruction in "breadth" has 
been in the hands of the departments that cariy responsibility for 
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speeialized curricula. Ob the 'whole this node of organisetioD has been 
ineffectiTc. The cause for its Ineffectiveness, as Algo Henderson 
(i960, p. 115) points out, is that "the urge to specialize has nearly 
swapped our institutions." Other educators (McGrath, 196I; Ross, 1963) 
have pointed to an onisous future for undergraduate colleges if the 
"cult of specialization^ continues unabated. The fragmentation of 
knowledge vhidi foUowed World War II had a predictable effect on course 
offerii^s. But course proliferati«i took place not only in the natuml 
and social sciences, vhere the eaplosion of knowledge was most narked, 
but also in such fields as English and histox^' (McGrath, I96I, p.6). 

Brown and Mayhew, point out (I965, p. 51) that the history department at 
a private university remixing 30 hours in the major offered 270 hours 
in history for undergraduates. 

Proliferation of couTiSes has, of course, been a great drain on the 
budget. Administrators are concerned about that, and they are concerned, 
too, 'wi'th the appropria'tenesa of means to ends* **Iflie curse of depart- 
mentaUzation," as the president of Goucher College expressed it (Kfaushaar, 
1^^2), "gets in the "way of the student’s education." The explosion of 
knowledge has thus had the most seriv^ consequences on curricular 
de'velopnent* Sitensi’TC specialization at the undergraduate le'vel has 
beccae characteristic of standard curriculum models at the larger 
college and at the universi^. 

Within the structure pre’valent on those campuses, the problai is 
both severe and insoluble* David Truman of Colunbia University formulates 
the problem well (I966); on the one hand, he states, "if one is to do 



anything in science... the budding scientist must start early, move fast, 
and look at nothing else.” On the other hand, for the young ^sicist 
or biologist "the consequences of a truncated education may be catastrophic.” 
As if that dilemna vere not enough, the pressures toward specialization 
increasingly encourage premature decisions. Ibe Select Coonittee on 
Education at Berkeley warns the faculty; 'Ve need to offer protection, 
particularly to beginning students, against premature specialization.” 
Douglas Heath, moreover, points out (1966, 1968) that while the student 
entering college is better prepared than ever before, he may be over^ 
prepared. Sometimes, even when a professional school recoomends broad 
•undergraduate training, such programs may not be available. This is the 
situation reported by the American Association of Theological Schools 
(n.d., p. 1 ); their expectations, they report, are Impossible to fulfiU 
because of "the accelerating rate at which students in undergraduate 
programs at some of our most distinguished colleges and universities 
are urged toward a major field." WiUiam C. DeVane, however, believed 
that on the whole the pressure toward specialization se^d to be coming 
from the graduate disciplines. There is, he reported ( 196 *^, p. 198 ) 

"a severe pressure from above... toward early and narrow specialization 
as more and more students press toward graduate and professional schools." 

There is a great deal of indecision about careers, even among the 
most studious high school students as they enter college and leam about 
themselves and the world. The Center for Research and Development in 
Hi 0 »r Educatton at Berkeley, for example, found (Warren, 196I; McConnell, 
1966, p. 36) that 40 per cent of the winners and runners-up in the 
Rational Merit Scholar^p competition changed their intended field of 
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speeUUsatian betneen the toMr before college entreaoe end the end 
of the eophOBOxe year* A strong' ocmnitnent eren at the oipeadog of the 
Junior year ie queetiooeble; Brown and Mayhev (1963» P* report that 
veil over half of ell college graduates are not voxtdng in fields related 
to their undergraduate naJors« According to a Harvard Business School 
survey, "only of the graduates eere doing ehat they had wanted to do 
when in college'* (cited in Blocker, PlisBer and Bidiardson, 19 ^ » P* 2lU), 

It is cxystal clear that since such a vexy large nuaber of the people in 
the professions today are actually voiUng at Jobs for which they were 
not originally trained, the nost effective education is not one w hi c h 
pieparei for a particular Job but one whi^ develops the capacity to go 
on learning (Sanford, I 966 , p. 

Tfi recent years, students have becosn nore cautious about early and 
narrow specialization* The proportion of students enr ollin g in the "no 
preference" category at Michigan State university rose fron I 6 per cent 
in 1955 to over 25 per cent in I 965 ( Juola, I 966 ) . A few years ago, 

Mervin B* Freednan, who was then assistant dean of undergraduate studies 
at Stanford university, reported that students were beconing "increasingl\y 
dissatisfied with eo^pertaentalization and specialization of knowledge* 

They are instead breadth and uni^ in their studies" ( 1965 , P* 15^0* 

m Uses of ^ Ifaiversity (1963, p. 101), ClariL Kerr listed a 
number of chaises lAiidi he believed will take place on Anerican casguses 
•the nost iiiportant of then, he stated, will be "directed toward over* 

the fraetionalizatlon of the intellectual world.” This fraction- 
alization is indeed, being overcone at the point where the nost fruitful 







reietr^ it underuty* Tbe reorgtnltttion of the ditelpliiitty tlrttdy iB 
evidence in the research inttitutes^ it alto b e g in n i ng to be reflected 
In of the new undergraduate programs* 

The old models have been dominated by the notion that the traditional 
disciplines (to quote a faculty mehber at Raymond College) are "real 
entities vhich.*. adequately reflect processes of life beyond the academic 
vorld" (Wise, 1966). Hew conditions demand the reorganisatlai of the 
disciplines, and toms of the newer programs are responding to these 
conditions* "The arts that liberated human eyes must be constituted 
anew as they have been reconstituted to meet new problem? in various 
periods of their past," declares Rldbard McKeon (1964)* But IfcKeon 
believes it is "unlikely that we shall l>e able to transfoxm existing 
departmentalisation of sid>;)ect matters to make one of the traditional 
subjects, or one coafcination of them, particularly relevant to liberation 

or humanity" (p* 179)* 

BREADTH AHD DEPTH AS CONCEFIS IH CURRICULUM PLANNING 

The greatest confusion in discussions on college curricula ..during 
the past decade has risen out of the use of the terms breadth and depth* 
in the folklore of higher education it does not seem to be possible to 
conceive of a broad program as achieving depth, or of a specialized 
program as achieving breadth; such conceptions are regarded as contradictory* 
The terns suggest that a major program in sociology, for exasq^le, must 
achieve greater depth, by the very nature of things, than a major in a 
"broader" field, for exasple, behavioral science* It suggests further 
that a major program in criminology or social welfare must be "narrower 
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than one which is not as specialised— for exas^le^ sociology* These are 

exanples of the ascuoptions which pervade the academic worlds, caught as 

it has heen in the nythology of the hreadth-depth concept. In the Foreword 

to :0aniel Bell’s The Refoming of General Education (19^6, p. ix), 

David Truman thus analyzes the central problem: 

The issue, as Professor Bell effectively argues, is not the 
specious one of ‘^breadth" versus "depth,” which implies a 
nonsensical choice between superfieiali'ty and competence. 

The central problem is rather relevant breadth versus a limited 
and dangerously irresponsbile cofspetence. Sudi personal com- 
petence may be equivalent to social incon^etence; it may either 
ignore the moral and political consequences of what the spe» 
cialJst does or nsy permit him to make decisions on behalf of 
the society for which he is in fact unequipped. 

Some of the new curricular models have succeeded in avoiding the 

trap of the breadth-depth concept. In discussing the present Beloit 

curriculum, instituted in the mid-sixties, Dean I&>lb states: ’Ve are 

not placing breadth and depth in opposition to one another.” Kolb re-' 

defines the two terms and makes the only desirable kind of breadth 

identical with the only desirable kind of depth: 

Modem man is a specialist and specialization requires know- 
ledge of a particular discipline or profession. But such depth 
itself becomes a form of existential dilettantism ui^less, standing 
in his speciality, the specialist sees his work as related to his 
life, his discipline as related to other disciplines, and his 
knowledge as related to the world of action and value. If this 
is breadth, it is also a more profound depth— a depth without 
which we cannot hope to live in the modem world. 

Dean Kolb exemplifies this concept in the picture he points of the 

excellent undergraduate teacher is his essay, "The Undergraduate Teacher 

As Pmfessional Man Plus” ( 1968 ). 

Perhaps Alfred North Whitehead’s (1929) famous definition of the 
goals of educatiem can si^ly the key to a new approach: ’What we should 
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aim at producing is men who possess hoth culture and expert Isnowledge in 
some special direction. Their expert knowledge will give them the ground 
to start from, and their culture will lead them as deep as philosophy 
and h^ g>> as art.” Whitehead’s definition is a superior one, not because 
it is a more exact statement of the goals of education than those found 
in a thousand American college bulletins, but because his terms reflect 
the unity of knowledge. It is not a new definition; yet it suggests the 
direction in which the new curriculum models mi/^t move. 

A clear trend in undergraduate curriculum design since i960 is 
described by Norman Charles {1965,. P- as "the growing stress upon 
the structural rather thv-n the substantive aspects of knowledge.” Charles 
explains this new emphasis: 

Curricular thinking in higher education has been geared to a 
belief in the need for "coverage" of content. The new emphasis 
seems to be on the process of learning in each discipline, with 
the objective that the student will master the structural prin- 
ciples in a variety of subjects and then be capable of making 
an infinite nuaber of applications. 

One of the signs of this trend is a return to the interdisciplinary course 
and the recomnendation on many campuses that means be discovered for 
supporting guen courses even thou^ they are not within the jurisdiction 
of one department (Dressel, 1963> P* 63; Muscatine, 1966, p. 131) • The 
Tussman ej^rli^t at Berkeley is an even bolder interdisciplinary venture; 
it abandons the notion of "course" altogether and sets up a four-semester 
5 .nterdiscipllnary program, not divided into separate courses, tau^it by 
a mathematician, a poet, a lawyer, a political scientist, and a philosopher 
(Tussman, I966; I967). Another plan was suggested by William C. Devane 
(1965) who recommended that undergraduate major fields bo broadened Into 





interdisciplinary programs* The interdisciplinary principle plays a 
central role, too, at the new California State College located in 
Dominguez Hills; all baccalaureate programs require a dual ma^'or, one 
in a traditional discipline and the other in an interdisciplinary field. 

An even more radical plan is set forth by Joseph J* Schwab ( 1963 ) "who 
suggests a new relationship between the totality of the liberal arts and 
a single field of study. An equally radical notion underlies the two 
B.A. 'Drograms— one in humanities and one in the social sciences that was 
adopted in I966 for the new senior college at the New School for bocial 
Research (Austin, 1966). The interdisciplinary principle also underlies 
some of the newly designed programs for adults: The Bachelor of Liberal 

Studies program at the University of Oldahoma, for example, built on the 
theme of man in the twentieth century (Burkett, 19^5)5 the plans for the 
return of women to college campuses when their careers as i-d-ve s/mothers 
cease demanding the buUc of their time and energy (Dennis, 1963 ); or 
the Adult Degree Program at Goddard College. 

Liberatioii from the conceptual trap of the breadth-depth framework 
can take place only as progress is made toward the discovery of a workable 
principle of unity for baccalaureate programs. In the undergradi ate 
curriculum models exeniplified by Stephens and Shimer, by Antioch and 
New College of Hofstra, by Raymond and Goddard, the depth-breadth issue is 
on its way to being resolved. V?hile these models were designed for the 
. sTTifli 1 liberal arts college, larger institutions are now beginning to 
explore the relevance of curriculum structures which have abandoned 
the opposition between general education and ^ecialized studies, between 



the liberal arts and professional education, betweeri te n a ina l and transfer 



curricula D 

The ccHnnunil^ colleges have been in a particularly difficult position, 
having inherited all of these distinctions from the four-year institution 
just at the tine their meanings wei-e becoming obscure and their usefulness 
outdated, A study completed at the Center for Eeseareh and Bevelopoent 
in Hi^er Education at Berkeley suggests the abeaidoniaent of such categories 
as "terminal” and "transfer" ^ch have plagued conennity colleges since 
World War II (Knoell and Medd»r, 1965, P. 89);, and the president of one 
of the nation's largest coomunity colleges recomoends occupational 
programs \diich are "not closed or terminal" (Loo^ardi, 196^) j recocssend- 

arion with which experts in the field agree (Khoell, 1968; Martorana, 1968). 

In any case, all of these distinctions— general education and spec- 
ialized studies, liberal arts and professional education, occupati<»£l 
and transfer curricula— are false distinctions for today and certainly 
for tomorrow, however useful they might have been in seme other world of 
the past. They not only obscure vital issues but do us the further dis- 
service of contributing to the dysfunction that characterizes the college/ 
university world today. 

CURRICULAR I50LA!1?I0N PECM THE WORLD OUTSIDE 

"When education ceases to be concerned with the societal problems 
of the day,” Everett H. Hopkins has stated (1966), "then that society ia 
already beginning to decay,” The Select Faculty Comiittee at Berkeley 
reports {Mus<^atine, I966, pp. 4-5) that there has been too little 
connection between the curriculum and the world outside. Most students 
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today agree vith the following analysis hy a student:" "There is a 
violent, aliaost ludicrous disparity “between the way you live, think, 
act, talk in a university doiadtoiy and the way you do all these things, •• 
on the outside" (cited hy Kauffiaan, 1964). Research studies also show 
that, on the whole, students fail to see the relevance of academic learning 
to their deeper interests and concerns* For a great inany students, according 
to Katz and Sanford (1966; and Kats, 1968) academic demands are seen merely 
as stepping stones toward a career or "simply as hurdles society puts in 
the 'ssy to test their obedience, endurance, and conformity." 

The wall between the curriculum and the world outside is, however, 
slowly being broken down. There are now hundreds of carpuses which have 
conanunity involvement programs in one form or another. As early as 1964, 
Randolph reported (p. 390) that tutorial projects— following the motto 
**Each one Teach one"~involved more than 4,OOCi coUege students and 5,000 
high school students; and Cox (1964) described specific programs that 
had started on a dozen urban canq?uses. Pitkin and Seedier, in their 
chapter in the book of essays on newer developments edited by Baskin (1965) 
emphasize how the conmunity can be used by the college as a resource for 
learning. President Hesburgh of Notre Dame Ifeiversity declared (1965) 
his strong belief that college and university faculties "must accept as 
part of the whole educational system this ei^erience of service" and 
Mervin B. Freedman (1966) presents evidence to indicate that 'an ethic 
of social service has been assaming more moment in the lives of students. 

Projects such as tutorial programs for culturally disadvantaged children 
often provide a profound educational e?^rience. In the standard educ- 
ational model, however, it is not easy to incorporate such ei^riencee 
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into the Curricular and oreait structure. It is ironic that students 
should receive "credit" for vhat nay he a relatively meanin^ess class 
and none for a valuable caoaunity e^qjerience even vhen it is 
accOTtpanied hy a training seoinar. Again, a rigid notion of 'Aat is an 
appropriate "academic" experience appears to he part of the cause. And 
ultimately, in ny view, the old-fashioned Protestant ethic plays a role 
here; since learning is considered to he "hard work" and not "fun," it 
is assumed that no one can learn anything very significant dnring an 
experience in i«iieh he is having fun. But, worse than that, since suffer 
ing and discomfort are considered inevitable concomitants of "work" (and 
therefore are seen as ingredients of the learning process), most academic 
people regard a cooaunity experience in itself not worthy of academic 
credit unless there is evidence that it has heen accompanied or followed 



hy activities (such as the writing of papers or e:g?osare to classroom 
lectures or assi©»ed readings) of the traditional to-fun sort. 

This attitude, even among those academicians who have rejected most 
other features of the old Protestant ethic, is stiU surprisingly powerful. 
The HU! 1 c«t^ne Report (pp. 137-8) confirms that. thi,s is the prevalent 
attitude: "For the most part, the educationally valuable student work 

off-canipus goes •without recognition or credit. 

Of course academic credit is Jealously guarded hy faculty bodies. 



It is, after all, the basic source of faculty power, for the accumulation 
of specified kinds of credits yields a eollege/university degree, it 
has heen a generally recognized principle in American higher adncation 
that activities to which faculty members have not contributed i£Ci facto 
cannot yield academic credit, even if these e:®erienoss are demonstrably 



"educational.*^ 

* The principle of ^credit hy examination," for example, 
hut rarely used, except on a handful of campuses. 



is on the hooks 
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lt has not teen easy for standard programs to work cat plans 
students credit for off-campus e:q?eriences. Cox nalntalns 
(1964, P. 3^) credit should he given if the experience represents 
"sustained work"; tat the Huscatine Report (pp. 137-8) is urwilling to 
go farther than the recommendation that "qualified students... he permitted 
to present for academic credit a Uai^ amount of superv i s ed field study 
of demonstrable InteUectual value” (italics added). Ihe result of such 
restriction, inevitatly, is that community projects have ranalned part 
of the extra-curriculum In the standard educational model. 

a the new curriculum models, however, community Involvement is not 
a part of the extra-curriculum; it has been worked Into the very fabric 
of course assignments. Ih urban institutions, the city itself is used 
in a systematic way as an educational laboratory. A relationship between 
two major educational means-books and direct ejq?eriences in the city— 
is being worked out so that ea(* can enrich the other. I have elsewhere 
set forth the argument in some detail in my attempt to demonstrate that 
courses built on such a principle ought more likely to lead to the 
eammonly accepted long-range educational goals than courses that are 
primarily book-centered and concept-oriented (Axelrod, 1966; 1967). 

a an ideal undergraduate curriculum, Hevitt Sanford states (1966), 
"the great issues that concern us all, but which academic men rarely 
let creep into their courses, wiU become the major focus," He believes 
such a curriculum would give emphasis to "the buman problems that exist 



in the ccmimunity where the young people live" and would not discourage 



4 -^ V -inf.o such ’Drdblems "or even to 
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students from going off-campus 
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in artioM affecilsg them." Sanford is concerned however with the 
"intellectuaX content" of Euch experiences and discusses the special role 

of faculty in this connection (pp. 59-60). 

ioi the urban coUege and university, the relationship between uhe 
curriculum and the comamity is part of a larger prciblem. Gardner character- 
ises the city as the heart and brain of an industrial society. But our 
cities today, he points oat, are plagued with a variety of ills; the solutions, 
he declares, "must be near the top of the national agenda for the next 
decade." Although no institutions are better equipped for that struts than 
coUeges and universities, "they have played a negligible role thus far," 
Gardner claims (1965, p. 7; see also Tiokton, 1965; Dobbins, 1964). 

The standard curriculum model not only isolates the curriculum from the 
inmediate caii®us commonity— for the urban campus, this means the "ciiy" 
itself— but also isolates the curriculum frcm the world caaaunity. All of 
us in the academic world have suspected— indeed since the end of World War H, 
we were virtually certain-that this was the case. But the hard evidence was 
p-pfl un der our noses almost ten yeers ago. At that time, a study involving 
almost two thousand students at 175 coUeges and universities (BidwelL, 196B) 
showed that the i960 senior’s knowledge "of foreign countries and his under- 
standing of the basic principles and the current prohlems of American foreign 
policy are inadequate for the performance of his responsihilities, cither as 

a plain citizen or as a comaunity leader" (p. UO). 

Since that study, education in international affairs greatly increased 

on American caucuses hut-aside frcm the growth in overseas programs- 
only in fairly traditional and ineffective ways. In 1962 a Haien 
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Foundation coanittae under the chaimsnshii. of John Eason van aFpomted 
to study the world affairs content of undergraduate curricula. The 
coooittee's report appeared in I 96 U and a new organization, Education and 
World Affairs (EHA), is now engaged in implementing its recommendations. 

But ElIA, too, cannot go heyond the traditional learning models ^aiich, 
on moat- campuses, liiiit most students to the knowledge they can get from 
reading and frca meoaorizing presentations of facts made hy other observers, 
analyses made hy other scholars, and generalizations drawn hy other scientists, 
Since 1959 there has also been a dramatic increase in studies of 
non-Westem languages and areas (Axelrod and Bigelow, 1962; Bigelow and 
tegters, 1964a, 1964b). The Federal Government is providing matching 
funds for scores of language and area centers many of which are at the 
undergraduate level. Curricula in non-Westem studies are necessarily 
interdisciplinary, and colleges which are heavily department-oriented 
have therefore found it difficult to institute a cohesive program in 
foreign area studies (Gumperz, 1968: Abrams, 1967a, 1967b). Howard A. 

Reed observed in 1964 that although hundreds <5f coUeges were offering 
courses dealing with the countries of the world heyond Canada, the 
united States, and Wesuem Europe-for that became the accepted definition 
of the term non-Westem-"only about fifty to seventy-five coUeges have 
centrally administered, integrated non-Westem area programs rather than 
miscellaneous courses." The survey hy the U.S. Office of Education task 
force on undergraduate programs in international studies (Hamilton, 1967) 
confirms the fact the ssme general situation prevailed in 1967. There 
has been, however, a startling increase in atudy-ahroad programs for 
undergraduates. These programs indicate another significant trend in the 



restnitii/uring of Aiaericgn college curricula* But^^ in "tlje case of 
oclier nev develofpoents, tlie older models have encountered some difficulty 
in absorbing study abroad into the course and credit structure of curricula 
at heme. Yet the study abroad programs have proved enormously significant 
as e^^^eriences in cross-cultural contrasts, as shown by Gou^ and McCormack 

(1969), Olds (196S) and Katz (1968). 

The new curriculum models are therefore characterized by external 
mechanisms that encourage the opening of pathways to direct cross-cultural 
es^riences. This includes not only study abroad but also community 
involvement projects in idiich students live and work in American subcultures 
other than their own. In these new models, such e3q>eriences are plasmed 
not as extra-curricular activities but are built into the veiy fabric 
of the curriculum. 

THE CUIdaCMAR-INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS 

During the past decade, it has becane increasingly clear to educational 
reformers and the planners of new colleges that a college program is more 
than a design on paper. Hence, educational planning must entail more 
than the formal requirements and procedures leading to a degree. There 
is a difficult lesson here for the educational reformer: little is 

likely to be accomplished by a new curricular structure unless faculty 
members change too. Paul Dressel (1964, p. l45) emphasizes this point 
in his analysis of curriculum reform: "Many intensive curriculum reorgan- 

izations are destroyed," he states, "as soon as "faculty members are given 
the responsibility for instrumentation." Robert F. Byrne (1966) insists 
that changes in a curriculum can take plaea "only after revisions in the 






faculty and the spirit and gcala of an institution have already 
occurred." Cole and Levis, in their New Dinensi^ in Hi^ Educati ^ 

pamphlet (1962), make the same point. 

Alsost everyone working in the field now agrees that curriculum 

design and instructional strategy are two sides of the same coin. 

Most curriculum planners now see in a W they did not perhaps realise 
a decade ago that no sound or lasting curriculum change can take place 
on a campus where the teaching process remains static or where attitudes 
toward it relegate it to a private sphere-an aspect of a man's perso ^ 
style— -^ich is not sub ject to discussion. 

BBTERIOBATIOH OF I'EACHIHG ON THE AMEEICAN CAMPUS 

The deterioration of the teaching function appears to have two major 
causes. The first is a predominant campus ethos-characteristic of most 
American can^uses-which rewards faculty members for activities other than 
teaching. The second is an outmoded notion of how human beings learn. 

The traditional viewpoint about learning, still held by many coUege 
faculty members, leads them to adopt a set of classroom practices that, 

at best, can have only limited effectiveness. 

Cn campuses foUowlng the standard model, it is not likely that 

either the distinguished scholar or his disciple just out of graduate 
school will give excellent undergraduate instruction. WiUiam C. J/eVane 
(1965, PP. lW-9) pointed out that the distinguished scholar is likely 
to enter into a relationship with undergraduates on one basis only, 
namely,- as potential future scholars in his own field; and. Dean DeVane 
went on, "if he is teaching freshmen, the course will probably he taught 
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as if it vere the first course of the long aoumey toward the doctor’s 
degree in that discipline.” 

The young scholar just out of graduate school is likely to he even 
narrower than his mentor^ DeVane asserted. It is codhuoti knowledge 
that senior faculty mesibers do not like to teach freshman courses. 

The Select Committee at Berkeley (Muscatine, 1966, p. hO) believes this 
aversion may, in part, indicate a defect in the freshman courses; A 
course that fails to attract the interest of experienced and talented 
scholars may be failing to arouse interest in freshmen as well. The 
Berkeley study committee therefore recommended (pp. 39-63) the adoption 
of a number of measures -which it hoped would create an ethos hospitable 

to teaching. 

Such an ethos cannot, however, develop unless there is more than 
a passing interest among college faculty members in the nature of learning. 
Ihe psychology of learning and the field of personality theory have a 
voluminous literature, and the current patterns of pressures on college 
teachers do not encourage a serious commitment to become well informed 
in these fields of study. Hence the. myths and common-sense notions about 
personality' and learning— or superficial popularizations of recent 
findings— prevalent among the lay public, also obtain among the large 
majority of college faculty members- On campuses following the ctf ndard 
model, instructional practices are based on a theory of personality 
which was current in the twenties and is now thoroughly outmoded 
(Banford, I962, p. 4l9). The image of a learner’s soul as an einpty 
pitcher into which the teacher pours the fluid of knowledge, is 
"ineradicable,” states Jacob Klein (l965j P* 5)* 





the problem is currently ccoiplicated by the appearance of new 
auto-instructional media i&ioh, idien perfected, can virtually replace 
faculty members in the transmission of factual informati<« and in the 
teaching of low-level technical skills. Coigiuter-assisted instruction 
has not yet had much of an intact; but it is alreads a reality. Its 
influence on the transmission of knowledge, it can already be predicted, 
will perhaps be greater than that of the printing press. Once the 
■•books" are written for it-for ttiat will be the great stumbling block. 



not the developaent in hardware-it is quite clear that the college 
teacher’s role must change radically. 



Benjamin S. Blo« points out in his review of twenty-five years of 
educational research (1966, p. 21 T) that with re^ct to "knowledge or 

skills," a great variety of instructional methods yield essentially 
equal outcomes: large class, small class, W instruction, audiovisual 



methods, lecture, discussion, dem<mstration, team teaching, programmed 
instruction, authoritarian and nonauthoritai-ion instructional procedures, 
etc., "all appear to he equally effective methods in helping the student 
learn more information or simple skiUs." The machine will by no means 
replace the teacher, it is claimed; what will happen, we are told, is 
that teachers will be freed to perform instructional tasks of a higher 
order. The difficulty here rests in the fact that most faculiy members, 
once they are thus freed, do not appear to know how to go about performing 
the tasks for which the machines have freed them. Consequently, new 
instructional approaches must he employed. These are what Bloom calls 
the "dialectic" as opposed to the "didactic" approaches. In his review 
of the research in this area. Bloom calls attention to the work of 
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Dressel, Chausaw, Glaser, Suohaan, HewcomT), Sanford, Stem, Houle, 

KcCoUou^, McKeacbie, and Van Atta (p. 217). 

The ’'dialectic" approach, hased on the notion that learning is 
hast induced hy the process of joint inq,uirj^ hy professor and student, 
has long been recognised as the only effective vay to cany out the 
teaching/learning process yithout yasting our faculty resources for i 
is clearly a yaste of a valuable professor’s tine- to have him prese 
in a lecture a body of inforssation a student can easily acquire yithout 
his help through educational "prograns" ye can prepare for such media 
as the printing press, television, and the computer. Moreover, even a 
decade ago, the reseforch in higher education had Already drayn a fairly 
clear picture for us. At that time, Hinsloy E. Hatch (i960) summarised 
the research of the late fifties on this subject as foUows: "ihe ney 

research... suggests that problem-oriented approaches to learning are 
effective; that inquiry by students and teachers is a pr-omising academic 
vay of life that should be examined for its pedagogical and curricular 

implications*’’ 

lynn White, Jr., (cited in Rosecrance, 1962, p. iM) characterises 
the new role for faculty members: "The faculty are simply the more 

mature students with a special responsibility for beeping the conversation 
going." The ney curriculum models in undergraduate education strongly 
reflect a changing role for both students and professors. As the professor 
takes on certain "learning" functions that the old model deems appropriate 
only for someone in student status, the student must assume certain 
functions that the old model deems appropriate only for these in professorial 




status. The new view of teaching and learning as an engagement in joint 
inquiry thus suggests serious changes in the old pattern of authority 
and status. Hoarld Taylor helieves that the most effective modes of 

do not require the continual presence of an educational "authority 
The crux of the process, Taylor asserts, is for students to learn from 
each other, from hooks, from experience, from their teachers, or from 
ajiything" (cited in Muscatine, 1966 , p. 45 ; see also Hatch and Richards, 

19655 5P* 60-67) • 



Sam: of the new models emphasize student participation in course 
planning. For exan«ple, one of the principles -underlying the Experimental 
Freshman-Tear Frogram at San Francisco State College was that student., 
-ought to have an opportunity to participate in planning the structure 
of their courses and in formulating their own assignments" (Axelrod, 1966) 
There appear to he two reasons for advocating such participation. First 
of all, if such participation is serious, it creates better iwtivation 
students. But the second reason is more ls?)ortant: the process itself, 

it is claimed, has educational value; i^ helps prepare students for a 
world in which, one hopes, significant aspects of their lives wiU he 

self “directive . 



Freedman ( 1566 ) adduces yet another argument in favor of student 
participation in course planning. He helieves that the faculty member 
ccsnmitted to a single discipline, using the same approaches over a span 
of many years, may have difficulty in looking at problems in new ways. 
"The flexibility of youth, the sensitivity of young people to new exper- 
ienoe," Freedman points out, "may well serve as an antidote." Thus 
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Fraedman believes that m alteration in the pattern of status and 
authority relationships among faculty and students is not only beneficial 



for student growth but for faculty members as -srell. 

This new pattern— just now becoming visible on this or that campus 
was anticipated over fifteen years ago by Carl R. Rogers. He said at 



that time (1952): 

It seems to me that anything that can be ta^ht to anotner 
is relatively inconsequential, and has little or no signix 
cant influence on behavior. That sounds so . 

can’t help but question it at the same time that I Present 
it.... I have come to feel that the only learning 

significantly influences behavior is ^trath 

apnropriated learning. Such self -discovers ea ' 

t&it Ls been personally appropriated and assimilated ex- 
perience, cannot be directly cosmunicated to another. As 
individual tries to communicate such e^^erience 
directly, often with a quite natural enthusiasm, it becomes 
teaching, and its results are inconsequential. 



THE C0URSE-ASD-CREDI2? SYSTEM 

An extensive surv^- of taccaiureate requirements carried out ly the 
U.s. Office of Education (Hasswell and Lindquist, I965) confirms the 
general impression held in the academic vorld about the dominant bachelor's 
degree pattern. Approximately one-fourth of the requirements set for the 
of arts are in major-field courses; general education require- 
ments account for about 50 per cent; and the remaining one-fourth is 
reserved for elective courses. Bachelor of Science programs tend to«ard 
larger requirements in the major subject nith a reduction in elective courses, 
As undergraduate curricula are described in most college buUet:ms, 
they appear to have a discernible structure. Hhen records of students 
are examined, however, the curricula which have such a clear design in 
the college bulletin are often found to have been modified beyond 
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the college bulletin are 
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recogaition. 33 ie rules of the hockkeeping system used hy most college 
registrars are unusually con 5 >lex and ofteu 'rrationsi. A course in the 
major field may actually ■’count” as an elective course; a course in a 
field related to the major may "count” as part of t>!» major; a lower 
division course in the major field may "count" a part of the breadth 
requirement; courses prerequisite to certain coiurses in the major "count” 
as electives even though they are in fact required courses. A study of 
actual student records proves the soundness of David 3. Truman’s judgment 
{1966): "What we label a curriculum too often can he called a structure 

only hy courtesy.” The president of Smith College (MendenhaU, 1966 ) 
believes the "mechanical device of the course and the credit" is a most 
formidable barrier to curricular change. The president of Goucher CoUege 
(Kraushaar, 1966) thus characterizes the standard model; The sacred 
120 credit hours are still the measure of the educated man, and the 
guiding notion for the student is stiU a mechanical accuinlation of 

credits.” 

Some institutions have attempted their escape from the chaos of 
"units” or "points” by substituting the course as the basic counting unxt 
for the degree. If one looks at California alone, a score of institutions 
have moved in this direction, m 196!^, the University of Santa Clara 
instituted a new bookkeeping system which requires freshmen and sophomores 
to study four courses per term whUe juniors and seniors study three courses 
per term {Terry, 1965 ). At the new California state coUeges and at 
UCLA and other Itoiversity of California campuses, course s now constitute 
the basic counting units. But even under these new plans, the require- 
ments for the degree are still conceived in arithmetical terms. 
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The course credit system has created serious pr<*lems in articulation 
hetween institutions. Since a degree is given on the basis of credits 
or courses accumulated hy the student rather than on the basis of Imow- 
ledge he possesses, coUeges have been obliged to set up a conplex system 
of course "equivalencies." This system enables the college to determine 
■which requirements a transfer student must still complete. A blatant 
example of a serious articulation problem caused largely by the artlfi 
dalities of the credit structure is found in the field of foreign languages. 
The policy statement issued ( 1966 ) by the Liaison Committee on Foreign 
Languages-a statewide ccmmittee in California representing all levels 
of education— actually carries a section entitled; "The Credit-Hour 
Structure in Colleges: A Primary Source of Articulation Problems « the 

Language Field.” 

President Mendenhall of Smith College (1966) believes the best 
alternative to the credit hour system is the syllabus and examination 
system, which has a long and noble tradition among a few nonconformist 
institutiais in the Itoited States. Ihese schools have provided the model 
which is being follorred by a numoer of new experiments. For example, in 
a cooperative project worked out by Lake Forest College, AUegheay Conege, 
and Colorado College, 25 students at each institution go through four 
years of work without receiving either grades or course credits. Four 
faculty preceptors guide and supervise each group. Students progres 
is evaluated by faculiy members who are not in the program and by 



authorities brov.ght in 



from other campuses (Cole, 19^) • Wesleyan 
similai' plau. This is an interdepartmental 
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University inaugurated a 



major in ^ich, aocordiiig to tbe Hesloyan Uaiversily BuUe ^ , "the 
customaiy pattern of formal classrccn Tjorh gives way to colloquiums asi 
group tutorials and a substantial amount of independent reading and writing. 
Ho tests are given or grades assigned. Comprehensive examinatiars, set 
and evaluated by an outside examiner, are given at the end of the junxor 

and senior years.” 

A central feature of the dominant curricular-instructional model in 
the American coUege/university is the grading system. Under this plan, 
a "grade" is given to each student for each of his courses by the facull^r 
member in charge of the course. If the grade is "passing" it constitutes 
"credit" ^*ich-undar a coB 5 >lex set of regulations-may "count" tmvsrd 
degree fulfilling requirements. 

Louis Benezet, the president of Claremont tiraduate School, believes 
the obsession with grades prevents students from learning. Benezet feels 
it is possible to interest students in intrinsic learning once we rid 
ourselves of the ancient hobby of making book on each performance" 

(Uoodring and Scanlon, 19^3 a P» 1^)* 

President Cole of Lake Forest College points out (1966, pp, h6-7) 
that the grading system represents to many faculty members and atu e 
the equivalent on campus of the labor and management relationship in 
industry. The faculty represents management;- the students, labor; grades 
are the equivalent of wages. It is the object of management to get the 
expenditure c? energy out of labor mth a minimum of wages; it 
is the object of labor to get the maximum expediture of wages out of 
management with a monimuiii output of energy. President Cole observes that 
the grading system focuses great attenticai on what is essentially external 
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fooHceepli*. But, vurse than that, it creates a hind of rivalry Between 
teacher and student and inhibits the teaching-learning process. It is, 
he points out, not the act of grading or evaluating the student that is 
the evil but rather the totally public nature of the act and the uses to 
which grades are put. Paul Goodman (1964), too, believes that coUege 
grading pi-actices inhibit learning. And a student writing in the 1963 
yearbook of one of the country's most prestigious coUeges (GUliam, 1963, 

p. 123-5) stated: 

The professor gives the grades and thus has 
The student who must present hxs transcript to the worl 
Se mure has no choice but to be cowed, no ^oice but to 
work lichen and try to fool the professor behaving 

fhnf what has "been assigned has heen done.... The ^vhol 
academic set-up is turning from one of mutual endeavor «o o e 

of mutual deceit. 

m an effort to ocmbat sme of the evils of the grading system, 
a number of colleges and universities have introduced a two-grade plan, 

"Pass" or "^ail.'' The new campuses of the University of California at 
Santa Crus, Irvins, and San Diego began with experiments in pass-fail grading 
as soon as they opened their doors. California Bistitute of Technology 
has been evaluating a program in r*ich only pass-fail grades are avrarded 
in the freshman year. Cornell, Princeton, and Stanford follmjed by 
institutii:g a plan whereby one course per term outside the ma3or field 
may be taken on a pass-fail basis. And hundreds of coUeges across the 
nation have adopted a gradir:g reform of this sort. Often (but not always) 
the plan is open only to students who have a grade-point average high 

enough to establish their seriousness of purpose. 

Other colleges have adopted or seriously considered a plan involving 

coaprehensive examinations. Among other advantages, comprehensive 
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esaminations pera.it greater curricular flexibility and more uniform 
grading standards. Moreover, .ae teacher-student relationship need not 
hecsrae contaminated hy the gr-iding relationship (Kurland, 1963; Arholino, 

1968; Dressel, 1961, pp. ^3-300; Axelrod, I968). 

The credit and grading system characteristic of the current, 
standard curriculum model tends to revard a certain kind of student, the 
one idiom Salvatore R. Maddi (1966) calls "the achiever. This is the 
kind of individual idio stresses "action more than feeling, production 
more than contemplation, contractual relationships more than intimate 
ones, the veil-defined and ohvieua more than the ccmiplex and ambiguous, 
and success more than understanding." He is the one to whom to give the 
"A" grades. Alfred North Hhitehead (195>>, P. ^’^ote that he was 
"profoundly suspicious of the ’A«-man. He can say back what you want 
to hear in an examination, and... you must give him his A if he says it 
back; but the ability, not to say the willingness, to give you back idiat 
is expected of him argues a certain shaUcamess and superficiality. 

Maddi (1966) teUs os that a society "organized to foster achievers will 
probably show rapid progress in economic and technological development." 
For a society which is underdeveloped econcmicaliy and technologically, 
this type of ethos, Maddi states, might be appropriate. But he questions 
its appropriateness for contemporary .American society. Indeed, he fears 
that "unless some new or more ccmiprehensive ethos has been developing 
all along, decline m^ ensue.” And Winslow R. Hatch (1963) raises the 
general question in the title of one of USOE'.s Hew Dimensions in 
Higher Education pamphlets, What Standards Do Wo Raise? 
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SUM?4ARY 

The standard aiodel of undergraduate education has fostered uniformity 
in curriculum structure and depersonalization in relations "between faculty 
end student and "between student and studento The new models on the other 
hand) are seeking to create) even ni the largest campuseS) relatively 
gmaii “prir^ry groins" consisting of faculty members and students who 
develop close ties and who care about one another. 

The standard model has set "breadth" in a student’s education against 
"depth" and colleges following this model have ended by achieving neither 
breadth nor depth. The new models are finding meaningless in today’s world 
such out-dated curricular oppositions as general education versus ^ecialized 
education) breadth requirements versus major field requirements) liberal 
arts curricula versus professional curricula, transfer programs versus 
terminal programs. The new models have liberated themselves from these 
oppositions by discovering new principles of unity in undergraduate programs. 

The standard model has built a wall between the caspus and the 
surrounding conmunity. It has relegated cagpus- c omrunit y relationships to 
the extracurriculum and has thus isolated the curriculum from the world 
outside. The new models are trying to breah down the ciassaroom walls and 
combine books with direct experience to build a new kind of curricular 
structure. The new curricular models attenpt to reunite the canpus I'Jith 
both the local community and the world ccmsnunity. 

The standard model has been based on outdated and inaccurate notions 







of ho\^ human beings learn. It regards teaching primarily as te lling , 
and learning primarily as receiving and vepeating. In the -^moie process 
the student is normally and quite naturally treated as a kind of infoimation 
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storage and retrieval taut. Storage takes place during class and study 
sessions; retrieval takes place during examination sessions. The new 
are attempting to redefine teaching and learning. They ask the 
professor to he, and act like, a learner, arguing that this is a way of 
hecoming a better teacher. And they ask the learr^er to participate in 
the teaching process, arguing that this is a way of heccming a better 
student, m the new models, therefore, teaching and learning are seen 
not as different processes but as a single process of cooperative inquiry 
and the roles of the student in the student-professor relationship have 

teen vastly changed. 

m the standard model, the curriculum is grounded in the concept 

Everything is by count: class hours, course credits, grade 

point. So many credits for so mai«r hours for so many weeks for so many 
years, with a grade-point average not under such-and-such, yield the 
degree. The traditional counting system has made curriculum planning 
an impossibiliiy, has destroyed the teacher-learner relationship, and 
has labeled those students "excellenf’ who turn out to be the best gamesmen 
The new curricular models reflect dissatisfaction with she old grade 



and credit structure in ail of its aspects. College administrators are 
trying to redefine excellence, to find new ways of appraising it, and 

to invent new ways of keeping records of it. 

Because the old models for the undergraduate curriculum have been 

based on out-dated notions of how human beings learn, because they have 
fostered depersonalization in human relationships, and because they have 
demanded that the most important 3ud®nents about students be made by 
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countlag units and points, a pattem of freedoms and controls has 
emerged >4iich is totally ivrong. It is wong because it moves contrary 
to the long-range educational goals every college professes. The old 
models have failed not because they have given the student too much 
freedom or toe little but because the total structure of freedom and 
control, of authority and status, has been built <m false pr.nciples. 
Thus, it is not in the quantity but in the total l atte m of freedoms 
and controls that the new models differ frem the old. 




CHAPTER 3 

THE CURRICULAR- INSTRUCTIOIM SUBSYSTEM: A THEORETICAL MODEL 



Summary: This chapter describes the six basic elements of the 

curricular- instructional subsystem. Some of the interrelation- 
ships among these elements are then explored. In that analysis, 
fifteen basic questions are set forth and illustrated. 



During the first six months of the project* s existence, an analysis was 
undertaken of many concrete curriculum plans— both standard plans and experi- 
mental ones— as they are actually being implemented on a large numiber of 
caucuses. As a result of this analysis, we developed a theoretical model 
which postulates that in the curricular- instructional subsystem of any college 
or university six elements are to be found. Three of these we call "structural" 

elements and three we call "implemental. " 

We use the tem stnictural elements for those that are formally planned 
by a faoultw group— i.e,, those that have paper reality before they entei the 
world of existence. Each such element, in its paper reality, constitutes a 
set of potentials. 

We use the term inplemental element ^ on the other hand, to refer to an 
informal structure that is normally neither planned nor committed to paper. 

It is, rather, a set of conditions under which the structural?, elements come 

to be realized. 

ELEMENT #1: COITONT— THE FIKST STRUCTURAL ELE^jSNT 

r.he first structural element enconpasses the content of the curriculum— 
that is, t.ht. of Imowledge that are formally transmit ted to the student 

as he moves from entrance into the system to hi- s::it. Sue term 
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"knowledge" Is used here in the broadest sense, and may include facts and 
principles, sk5JJ.s and abilities, attitudes and values— in short, everything 
that a student (in any curriculum) is expected to acquire, naster, or inter- 
no3.ize in order to earn his degree. 

There are three questions an investigator ought to ask about Element #1 



for any given curriculum: 



a) What sorts of knowledge are included? Among different 
knowledge are: facts, principles, concepts, theoretical ^^works, speci 

vocabularies, intellectual and physical tools, sets oi intellectual, manual 
(and other) skiUs and abilities, sets of attitudes and va3.ues ^e.g., 
scientific objectivity or open-mindedness), etc. What principles determine 
which of these are included, and which are not included, in any given 
curriculum? Itoeover, what principles determine which specific pieces of 
knowledge of each kind are included? 



b) In what order is this knowledge to be acquired? On the basis of 
what principles is a long-range sequence determined? (E.g., does «he stu en 
move from e 3 q)eriential data ultimately to generalizationo, or ® move 

from general principles finally to analysis of specific problems.; 



c) What levels of complexity are included? What principles determine 
how a course at one level of complexity is to be distinguished from a course 
of similar content at another level of complexity? (E.g.: How does a lower 

division course in Shakespeare differ from an upper division cv’>ursc in 
speare? ) 



An investigator exploring Element #1 may also wish to look into the 



relationship between (l) the ways faculty members are grouped and divide . in 



the college organization and (2) the way the curriculum is divided— siuCve 
such divisions of knowledge are closely related to problems of department- 



alization and specializatioa* Above all, the investigator mU wish to 
explore both (a) the principles that give unity to the curriculum and those 
that allow it to have van. cy and diversity and (b) the mechanisis^ by which 
each student *s formal educatxon is similar to that of eveay other student and 



is also differentiated from that of every other. 
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ELE»3T #2: SCHEDUIS— THE SECOHD STRUCTURAL ELEtffiHT 

The second structural element encompasses the “scheduling system," i.e., 
th e arrangements by which groups of learners gather toge t her with one or mor e 
college officers to take part in the teaching/leaming process . Gro\Q)s of 
learners, in certain curricular- instructional designs, may meet for certain 
learning purposes without a college officer; when such a feature is an integral 
part of the plan, it should of course he included in the description of the 
design, together mth a listing of the principles which differentiate between 
those student group meetings at which college officers (faculty members, 
personnel officers, teaching assistants, laboratory personnel) are present, 
and those at which college officers are not present. 

A3.though the major question for the investigator can be stated quite 
simply, it remains enormously complex: In the scheduling system for each 

given curricular— instructional design, which students and teachers get together 
iTith which, when, how often, where, and for how long? Included in this question 
is a deeper one: What principles determine why the scheduling design has 

taken one particular shape rather than another? 

A description of any given scheduling system would include all arrange- 
ments regarding space, time, and logistics for those activities that are 
part of the educational process yielding the degree. As an example, one 
would wish to consider whether the curricular- instructional design includes 
classes (or other group meetings of students or faculty) during evening hours 
as part of the regular instructional “day," or whether there are in fact two 
separate institutions on the campus, a day-school and an evening- school. The 
distinction in that illustrative question suggests a further question. 
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involving interrelationships between Element and Element i&, as to whether 
degree requirements in a day and evening school, where they exist as separate 
programs, are the same or different. At one of the colleges we have included 
in our study— viz., Golden Gate College in San Francisco— one projected plan 
now being studied by the Trustees calls for a new design that would affecu 
degree programs for full-time day students while the evening school would 
retain its present form. But this discussion anticipates the next section 
of the chapter, which deals with interrelationships among the six elements. 

Element #2 includes not only the design of meetings of student gr ^uos 
and of student-faculty gro;q)s for curricular- instructional purposes, but also 
the meetings of faculty groups for purposes such as planning and evaluating 
curriculum, discussing instructiomil pi-oblems, and orienting new faculty 
into the curricular- instructional subsystem. These are all part of the 
"scheduling system." So is the conplex issue of "independent study." And 
descriptions of each specific model or design wo^jld indicate the degree to 
which such matters are treated explicitly and systematically, or casually 

and informally. 

Exactly the same considerations apply to individual conferences between 
instructors and students, the scheduling of learning "spaces" in sciences and 
language laboratories, self-learning centers, libraries, music practice rooms, 
art studios, etc. And again, the same questions arise with respect to the 
scheduling of campus or off-campus events (a film, play, concert, rally, field 
trip, etc.) whenever they are not purely extra-curricular but are used by one 
or more instructors a^ part of the curricular- instructional process. 

Element ^ thus includes the entire time- space-logistics dimension of 
the curricular-instructional subsystem. This element may talfe many different 
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”sha?:;eSj” dependiiig on vhether one seii of principles O ’ another is adopted* 
for execplej if such a principle as block- schedul in g of classes is adopted— 
or the principle of the primary group” (see Chapter 2), or coBEiunity-oriented 
programs (see Appendix C), or independent study as more than an occasional 
casual procedure^ or a "reading period” in the middle of a semester or ouarterj 
or a work- study plan, or the introduction of freshman seminars — the shape of 
Element {{ 2 . will be seriously affected* 



EI£I«1E)1?T #3: CERTIFIGATIOK AIID GRADI!«I— THE THIRD STRUCTURAL ELEI>iEI7r IN THE 

SUBSYSTEII 

This element includes all of the arrangements by which students are 
judged to be of better or worse “quality" periodically during their progress 
toward the degree, and finally certified as having fulfilled the minimal_ 
quality requirements for the degree * This process usually involves a "grading" 
procedure, much like the one used for meats, and for much the same purposes* 

The main questions for the investigator of Element #3 are these: 

\iflio performs the judgments that are needed? (The man who also carries 
out the teaching function? An individual, or agency, external to tne teaching 
process? If so, an on-cai!pus or off-caaipus individual or agency? The student 
himself? A group of peer students? A student- faculty committee?) 

vJhen and how often are these judsaents performed? On the basis of 
what procedures? (Quality of a "bluebook"? Time, effort, and energy spent 
in a course of studies? Doiionstration of level of ability through "periormance 
tests? ) 



Finally, on the basis of what principles are particular procedi^es 
adopted, rather than other sets of procedures, for grading and certifying 
students* 

Currently there is no accredited senior collage, or university, in the 
United States which does not award a certificate or degree at the successful 
conclusion of specifj.o curricula* Although, as we shall mention in Chapter 4, 
there is now some talk, in certain ej^erimentsl settings, of "abolishing* 
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■fciie degree^ tjais is hardly possible within most vaideties of both standard 
and non-standard curricnlar- instructional models* And as long as the degree 
exists, there must of course also be s<xae procedure for determining who receives 
it and who does not* 

Further discussion of these problems is presented in Chapter 4, which is 
devoted to an analysis of various a^ects of grading and certification. 

EE'IATIONSHIP BETWEEN STRUCTURAL AND BSPLEi-EHTAL ELEilEfflTS 

The three structural elements, just described, remain static entities— 
a part of the world of paper reality only— until they combine with the three 
in 5 >lemental elements. The structural elements, as conceived in our theoretical 
model, are sets of limitless numbers of potentials. That is, if one conten 5 >lates 
hm many different possible specific frameworks there must be for selecting 
and ordering curricular content, or for schedu lin g times, spaces, and people, 
or for grading and certifying students, he must conclude that the number of 
different concrete possibilities for each one of these is, for all practical 
purposes, without limit. 

This number of possibilities is ^•ri.thout limit, hOTfever, only in the 
theoretical modelj as soon as any one of the structural elements is designed 
and enters the world of paper reality— « that is, as soon as it is conceived in 
^ecific terms for implementation on a given (real or imagined) campus— 
the element takes on a specific nature . Its nature is determined, of course, 
by the answers to the questions we have suggested in our discussion above. 

Once such a nature is specified, then the number of possibilities for concrete 
implementation is, naturally, vastly reduced. Nevertheless, more than a 
single concrete possibility clearly remains. Thus, the same paper curriculum 
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(at two California state colleges, for exesgale), 22»y turn out to lae quite 
different if one were to describe thea in their concrete manifestations on 
eaci>. cac 5 >us. do such differences arise? It is because of differences 

becvreen one or more of the imnlemental elements in the curricular-instructional 
subsystem, as it actually operates, from day to day and minute to minute on 
each of the caiapuses, 

To EUEHoarize: The structural elements, once they are given paper reality, 

are sets of potentials whose realization is limited by their nature; neverthe- 
less, several (or many) possibilities for realization exist. The nmnber of 
such possibilities for the realization of each element is, however, fhrcher 
reduced by the conditions under which the element comes to he realized. These 
conditions are set by the three other elements, the ones we are calling iisple- 
mental. When all six elements cooibine, the total dynamic process that is 
the curricular-instructional subsystem enters the world of existential reality; 
at that point, of course, needless to say, only one of the earlier possibilities 
for realization, in the case of the structural elements, tahes on concrete 
existence. 

We exe now ready to consider the three implemental elements. 



ELEl^EHJI? #4: FACULTY/STUDEI^ IinSRACTION— 13IE FIRST IMPi£I«3EIHTAL EIEI®iT 

This element encoai 5 )asses the relationships betw een each merd^er of tl^ 
teachiTig/leamlno; group and all other members of the group— i>e., relationships 
of three sorts: (a) beteen the faculty (or the several faculty mei^ers, 

if there are more than one in the group) and each student; (b) between, each 
student in the group and eveiy other student; and (c) between the teaching/ 
learning group itself, as an orgsnismic entity, and each ox its members. 
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Tne investigator, in describing and analyzing this element must 
discover what roles are played: teaching and learning roles, leader and 

follower roles, cohesive and disruptive roles, father and mother roles, 
authority roles, and all other sorts of relevant roles; when they are played, 
and by whom; how they are manifested; whether they change or remain relatively 
constant; and if they change, for what reasons and under what circumstances. 

Chapter 5 is devoted to a discussion of faculty- student interaction. In 
addition. Appendix A and Appendix B present case materials illustrating Element 

EIEMEOT #5: SIUDEHT EXEERIEHCE~fflE SECOHD EIEMEM! 

This element includes the student's relationships to the world that 
exists outside of the classrocai— i.e. , the vrorld that exists outside of th 
teaching/leeming gro, 5 .s of which he is formally a member. We do not include 
the extra-curricular world, for ttet is not part of the curricular- 
instructional subsystem; we include, however, every relationship in the world 
outside the student's actual classes that he is required to enter as a part 
of the expectations set by the "shapes" of Elements id., #2, and #3. 

A formal way of posing the basic question here is as follows: What 

relationships come into being between (a) the student and (b) sjimbols, objects 
and people (in the world that exists outsit the teaching/leaming groups of 
which the student is a member) as a result of the demands of the curricular- 

ins'Grucfcional process? 

The investigator >rould ash >mat sorts of experiences the student is 
expected to undergo. Eor exesiple: Does he undergo only book-oriented 

experiences? What is the role of experiences with media other than the printing 
press-film, OV, cmputer, etc.? Wnat role do objects (other than study 
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iiiaberials) pl&y? VJhat is the role of ejperiences with htossii "beings other than 
faculty or other students? The role of the coini2iun5^ty surrounding the caja- 
pus in the student’s exyeriences? Of deviant cultures and of foreign 
civilizations? I^hat place do nonverbal and irrational phenomena have? Or 
is the student e^qoected to work entirely within conceptual and rational frame- 
works? 

In analyzing the character of Element fi«s it manifests itself in 

a given curricular- instructional process, the investigator mi^t devise 

checklists containing items such as this: 

A community e^^perience that involves the student’s relating himself to 
pepplc other than faculty or other students is: 

s, required by the curricular- instructional process, 
b, encouraged - but not required - in the process- 
c* T>ermitted - but not encouraged - in the process* 
d* not"perStted — ag part of the curricular- instructional process, 
i.e*, relegated to an extracurricular activity* 

Appendix D presents some illustrative material intended to il3.uminate 

some of the dimensions of Element #5a 

EIEMSET 7t6i ISEEDOJ^COHTROL— THE THIRD I&JPIEt!ENTAL ELSr-JSJiT 

Element ^ encompasses the authority/responsibility syndrcsae. It involves 
questions of governance and student participation in decision-making— insofar 
as these questions apply to the curricular- instructional subsystem* A 
description of Element as it manifests itself concretely on a given caacous, 
includes the role of students in (a) helping to plan curricula, (b) partici- 
pating in the process of approving new courses, (c) participating on decision- 
mg c^maittees desiling with personnel- questions (e*g*, the hiring or 
firing of faculty)* 

The problem of a Black Studies Curriculum -^diich is now lo o mi ng large on 
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maiay campuses, often leads to caiipus struggle and disturbance. The reason, 
generally, is not because there is disagreement asjong campus power groups 
as to the content of a Black Studies Curriculum (Element #l) ; it is usually 
because of a difference in point of view, between black student groi; 5 >s and 
administrative officers, about the decision-making process as it relates to 
responsibility in the planning and inplementation of the curriculum (Element 
The basic questions here for the investigator are; 

- In the curricular planning process, who has (or takes, or is given) 
responsibility for making what decisions? 

- On the basis of what principles is this responsibility given (or 
taken)? That is, what principles determine who decides what? 

- Who has (or takes, or is given) power over ^j-diich aspects of the 
implementation of a curricular plan? Speciilcally what role do 
students, faculty, administration play? 

- Who rewards and punishes whom, for what reasons, and through what 
instruments? 

Another way of asking these questions is to explore the mottoes "freedcxa 
to teach" and "freedom to learn," as these eire being used in the current 
caiDpus power struggles among the various can^s factions now locked in 
confrontation on many campuses o 

EXPLOBINS INTEidffilATIONSHIPS Al.lONG THE imjm PARTS OP THE MODEL 

The theoretical framework must now move in two directions simultEUieously. 
An atten^Dt must first be made to describe the individual elements in detail 
(such as is illustrated by Chapters 4 and 5— where Elements #3 and #4 are 
e 2 q>lored)« Basically, this process must begin by an analysis of the elements— 
the moving parts of the model— in terms of their possible shapes. 

Secondly, an attercpt must be made to investigate how each element moves 
in relation to the movements of the other five elements— i.e,, to discover 




uMch shapes ”go” ^riLth others. As illustration, let us assioie for s 

laomeat that each elejiient is capable of taking a Jiozen different shapes. For 
Element A, let us say, it so happens that six of these shapes are attractive 
and six are unattractive to a faculty planning a ner? academic pregram. One 
of these is Shape h, which the plannir:S grov^ contemplates adc^ting. i^on 
analysis, however, it turns out that Shape h for Element A limits the 
possibilities for Element B to Shapes 7 and 9 only— and neither Shape 7 nor 
Shape 9, for Element B, the planning group decides, is acceptable to them. 

The iresult is that Shape 4 for Element A, regardless of how a'yfcractive it 
appears when it is considered per se, must be rejected. 

Such an analyses forces the investigator to ask certain questions about 
the connections between each of the elements in the curricular- instructional 
subsystem and all five of the others. As an initial step, he would have to 
ask fifteen questions about these interrelationships. These fifteen questions 
can be seen at a glance in Chart 1 given on the next page. Each question has 
two parts, one of which appears abwe the diagonal and the other Oi which 
appears helow the diagonal. 

In the paragraphs which follow, a preliminary fomiuiation is attempted 
for each of the fifteen questions appearing in Chart 1. 

Quostion li Tuterrelatjonships Between Element j^l (.COh'iEIjT) and liil ement 
#2 (SCHEDUIE) , Let us ioiagine that on a given caznpus, the General Education 
committee recemsmends a shift in the general humanities course fr^ an exclusive 
concern with the history of civilization to an enphasis on creative activity. 
This decision constitutes a sharp change in Element irl* What effect does this 
change have on the time and length of class meetings in the course, the number 
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of students assigned to a teaching/leaming gron®, the qualifications of faculty, 
the disposition of faculty, the use of worfcshop space, etc.? In more general 
terms, hc» does a specific course content affect specific arrangements in 

scheduling tijne, space, and personnel? 

Or, conversely, let us suppose a set of ej^ierimental courses is being 

designed for freshmen students hut the designers of those courses assume they 
are expected to wirh within the scheduling framework that already exists on 
the caipis. How does that expectation limit the possibilities that they might 

vish. to consider? 

These are the sorts of prohlems that Question 1 involves. 

Such problems can be specifically illustrated by a ease brought to the 
Danforth Workshop on Liberal Arts Education in the summer of 1968. One of 
the liberal arts college teams participating in the workshop reported that 
their institution had run into difficulties in its attempt to reform the 
freshman cMposition course. Xn the summer of 1967, the ooUage had decided 
to replace its plan for teaching English ccmposition to freshmen. Plan X, 
with a new plan. Plan Y. But Plan Y had not "worked" and the Workshop team 

proposed to discover what had gone wong. 

Analysis revealed that although the English staff did not like Plan X, 
it did have one undeniable advantage; it fit the standard schedule system 
perfectly. Plan X was possible of realization - and even cf achieving 
"excellence" within its limited range - with 50 minute, tbree-times-per-week 
periods. Plan Y, on the other hand, required for its realization a combination 
of different class periods - e.g., 30-minute sessions for certain of its 
purposes (those that could best be met by driU-type exercises) and three- 
hour sessions for certain other purposes (specifically, those that could best 
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be met by arranging wesldy panel discussions In vLicb figures frcM the off- 
campus community participated)* 

But this was by no means the whole story. For its realization. Plan X 
required for space nothing more than comfortable meeting places on campus; 
almost any type of room would do. Plim Y, however, for ceriain of its sessions, 
required several Itinds of space, both on caaptts and off, designed for small- 
groi® give-and-take. Moreover, while Plan X involved only nhe grouping of 
freshman students. Plan Y involved seniors as well, for it require'- each 
senior in the English Department to meet with a groigi of freshmen in seminar 
as part of the senior* s own work . And fttrther. Plan X required only one faculty 
member per student grov®, while Plan Y, for certain of its sessions required 
more than one ("faculty panel" sessions, for example) aad for certain others 

none at all* 

Plan Y had been adopted with enthusiasm, but it lasted for only one year. 
The changes in the conception of COHTEHT (Element #l) reqvired changes in 
(Element #2) to which the whole system, it turned out, could not 
accoraaodate itself. It is thus often the case that the limitations of one 
element in the curricular-instructional siibsystem reduce the possibilities 
that are effectively open for adoption by a faculty that wishes to reform 

its curriculum and its teaching strategies* 

interrelationships hetween^ ement #1 
(certification) . Chapter k of this Report, aevoted to an analysis of 
grading and certification, discusses the extent to which grading pressures 
and requirements on the instructor-^’that is the instructor s desire for 
objectivity and fairness, his need to coUect "hard” data on each student, and 
so on— can influence class assignments and other aspects of the content of a 
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C 0 UTS 6 * Such a problem illustrates a central aspect of Question 2* Other 
aspects of the question are also discussed in Chapter 

Qxiestion 3: Interrelationships between Element #1 (COITOH T) and Element 

(DTDERACTION) . This question probes into the reJ.ationships between the 
kind of knowledge transmitted and various instructional stri,tegies that might 
be appropriate. For example, drill may be the appropriate strategy for the 
transmission of certain kinds of knowledge while inquiry may be appropriate 
for certain other kinds; what precisely are the implications of such relation- 
ships between content and teaching strategy for teacher- student and student- 
student interaction in the classroom? Such problems are e 3 q>lored in Chapter 5 
of this Report. 

Question 4 ; Interrelationships between illemenu j^l (COI^TEIiT) an^ Flem^ 

^ (SXPEPTT^^JCF.) . This question asks about the way content might dete:cmine 
the kinds of experiences the student is encouraged to undergo. For example, 
imagine a course dealing vdth a foreign culture that is primarily concept- 
centered, consisting essentially of facts, principles, concepts, special 
vocabularies, and theoretical frameworks formulated by scholars in the field 
and presented to the student via the printed page or extensions of the printed 
page, e.g., formal lectures. In such a course, the primary experiences to 
which the student exposes himself are probably of the foilov7i3ig types: 
memorization, reasoning, perception of logical relationships, verbalization, 

inquiry, problem-solving. 

Suppose now that certain kinds of direct experiences with the foreign 
civilization were to become readily available— for example, physical accessibility 
to the foreign culture becomes easy to arrange. Is the course content altered 
to accommodate itself to these new conditions? For ex8ii?)le, does the new 
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content regvdre direct experiences with the foreign cnlture as pert of 
course work? In laany institutional frameworks, this sort of change is possible 
only at a superficial level. For example, at a recent conference, a director 
of a program abroad took pains to show how "academic” his program was; he 
pointed out how much time students in that program ^ent in librarxes, museums, 
study sessions, and classrooms at the foreign university. When he completed 
his description, he had persuaded the audience that the students in the program 
spent so much time "working" on their academic courses and studying alone 
in their rooms, they had no time for anything else, e.g., casually talking 
to people other th» feUow students, participating in the social events of 
the foreign conounity, exploring "life," etc. This kind of book-oriented 
program can make such great "academic" demands on students as to leave them 
little opportunity to take advantage of their location in the foreign culture; 
that pattern is in contrast with the sort of program, like the ones carried 
on in Germany by Willi Strothmann’s WSk Institute studento-, or in France 
by Lawrence l^lie’s students in his French civilization course at Harvard, 
>fliere the students work on demographic, legal, literary, historxcai, anthro- 
pological, or political questions directly in the community. In such models, 
the content (Element #l) of their studies is planned in such a way as to 
require that the student make contact with the people who live in the 

community. 

Thi-B is an illustration then, of the way in which Element #1 can be 

influenced "by Elemenii snd vice versa* 

Question 5; Interrelationships between E l ement gl (COMM?) 

Element ^ (sSEEDQI-l/COmOL) * This question raises such problems as the 
degree to ^ich students participate in the general planning of curricula. 
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the setting of degree requirements, the structure of courses, etc. These 
questions apply on ^cwo levels: (a) relating to the student body in general 

and (h) relating to students as individual degree seekers and course partici- 
pants. 

This question constitutes the core of the "Black Studies" controversy 
-hat is now raging on a number of urban coUeges and universities (and sc»e 

non-urban institutions such as Antioch College). 

A; Tuterrelatjonshius betw e en Eleaent #8 (SCHEDULE) md 

Element #3 ^cgRTTFrcATIOH) . This question probes into a whole host of 
problems related to the grade-and-credit systeat-e.g., the relationship between 
credit and class attendance, between class attendance and course grade, 

between course tests and course grade, etc. 

The question also invites eaqiloration into the problems surrounding 
examinations themselves: «hat are the best "conditions" under which students 

should be asked to demonstrate their abilit^r to perform? Hhat are the advantages 
of individual versus group examinations? llhat is the place of the taxe home 
Bhat are the appropriate steps to prevent cheating on examina- 

tions? Etc. 

Qaest^"" 7^ Tnterrelationshlps between E l ement ^ (SCBEDBIE) .an d 

XHTERACTIOS) . This question includes all of xhe 

issues relating to the relationsfcip between student-grouping and teaching 
strategies-e.g., class size or block-scheduling of classes (and their effect 
on interaction between and among the members of the teaching/leaming g^oup). 

The principle of the "primary group" as elucidated in Appendix C is germane 
to these issues. Question 7 also invites exploration into faculiy schedules 
and their effect on teaching/leaming groups— for exan®le , the possibUitxes 
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in co-teaching or in the use of faculty panels* 

Question 8; fiTterrelationships between Element g 2 (SCHEDULE) and 
Elemeuv #5 (STUDEHT EXgERIEI?CE) . If "direct experience" is considered iesirahle, 
in addition to experiences with hooks and hook-like objects (e.g., lect^ires, 
live or hy kinescope)— then how are such direct esqperiences to he scheduled? 

If they are not actually scheduled, how are they to he controlled or s\Q>er- 
vised? If they are not controlled or supervised, how is the student -o he 
given credit for them? (With this last problem regarding credit, we have 
crossed the 3ine from Question 8 to Question 11. This very process exemplifies 

the close 5nterrelatedness of these questions*) 

Question 9; Interrelationships between Element #2 (sCHEDULS)_and 
Element % (IRBEDO^V^CONIROL) . To ^at extent is "attendance" in an educa- 
tional activity required? For exan?>le, an activity taking place in a class, 
in an individual practice rocM (e.g., music practice), in a science laboratory, 
in a 3.anguage laboratory, in a self-instructional learning, center, in a 
3.ihraiy, in a museum, at a concert or play, at chapel, at a sociv-^ event. 

If atten^nce is required (or is not), on the basis of what principles 
has this policy been set? Have students participated in the decisions 
establishing the policy? If they have (or have not), on the basis of what 

principles are they asked (or not asked) to do so? 

Question 10; Interrelationships between Elemen t 43 (CERTIFICATION^ 
and E3.ement ^ (FACUIgy-STUDEI^T IHTERACTIQ N). This question probes into 
various instructor-roles in the classroom. For exaii?)le, in the standard 
model, are the "teaching" rcle and the "grading” role cOTpatible or does 
the latter contaminate the former? In other words, does the instructor’s 
role as teacher-critic intv-rfere with his role as grader- judge? 
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This vay of formulatiag the question is appropriate^ of course, on3y 
for those curricular- instructional models -shere instructors play both roles; 
in those where the instr»ictor plays only the role of teacher-critic while 
the role of grader-oudge is relegated to another individual or agency, one 
would es^ect an analysis to show that the interrelationships between Element 
#3 and Element #4 are different, (But this is hypothetical only, as the 
subject has not yet been thoroughly investigated. rSee the discussion of this 

point in Chapter 4, ) 

Question 11; Interrelationships between Element #3 (CERTIFICATIC^ ) 
and Element ^ (STUDENT EXPERIENCE) . This question explores the relation- 
ships between (a) course tests and grades and (b) experiences which students 
are encouraged to undergo as part of their education/training in those 
courses. Another way of stating the problem: To what extent does the formal 

reward system determine the sorts of esqperiences a student undergoes as he 
prepares his assignments for a given course— and /ice vert»a? 

Other aspects of this questions To what extent are paper— and-pencil 
tests appropriate in those courses where students have direct experience with 
real problems (a practicum in a social agency, or in a school, for exaaple)? 
Are certain off-campus educational esqjerienees, such as participation in 
community tutorial projects, given (or not given) acadeniic credit? Worls on 
such projects often carries no credit, as Chapter 2 points out, on the 
grounds that such experiences are not supervised by faculty, or that they do 
not have enough "intellectual" content. Question 11 invites ar exploration 
into such practices and the principlss which underlie them. 

Question 12: I nterrelationships between Element #3 (CE RTIFIGATION) and 

Element ^ (WESDOhi/COmROL ) . The problem of g’^ing standards and the 
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"creative dropout"— vliich is one a^ect of this question— is discussed in 
Chapter 4 . The honor system for examinations is also part of Question 12, 
as in the practice of self-grading or group-grading by students. 

Another a^ct of this question concerns the role of student peers in 
the examinaticm systen^-for example, the practice of a student body repre- 
sentative sitting on each oral examination ccnsnittee (as is cl^racteristic 
of the examination system in a nuaber for foreign universities) to insure 
that no in;5ustice is done the candidate by the examining faculty. 

The follcwing incident- which occurred at the University of Chicago 
sone years ago, serves to illustrate an lnportant aspect of Qjiestion 12. 

Frank, a freshman student in the College, was not prepared to take his quarter- 
ly examinations at the end of both the autumn and winter quarters that year 
(in spite of his advisor's pleas). At the beginning of the spring quarter, 
Frank was called into his advisor's office and told that he was of course 
within his ri^ts not to take theift— for under the grading system that then 
obtained, they were not "requir^.d" examinations, the quarterly grade serving 
merely as an advisory grade. Jjevarthaless, the advisor felt that it might 
be well for Frank to be placed on probation. "For your own good," he 
explained. 

Frank agreed to this procedure and promised to work hard enou^ so he 
would he prepared to take two of his conprehensive i^xsminations in June and 
two of them in August. We should explain that the ccm^rrehensive examination 
covered the entire academic year's work in a cc«urse. Students were free to 
prepare for the comprehensive examinations as they wished— by taking the 
course or by studying independently. The Advisor asked Frank if he wished to 
set those specific terms of probation for himself, v^. , that if he did not 




pass two of his comprehensiYes in June and the other two in Aug^ist, he would 
not continue his studies at the University. I^ank agreed. 

Frank iaore than fulfilled his terms of probation. He took the difficult 
comprehensive examinations accoirding to the schedule he himself had set; and 
he made hi^ scores. 

During his sophomore year, the same pattern began to fulfill itself: 

Frank did not feel prepared to take his quarterly examinations at the end of 
the autumn quarter; nor did he feel prepared to talce them at the end of the 
idnter quarter. At the opening of the spring quarter, he appeared before his 
advisor and asked to be put on probation once again* 

The advisor this time, however, refused to place Frank on probation, on 
the grounds that students ought not develop such a strong dependence on 
external coercion. The advisor thus insisted that Frank retain his freedom. 

(if he were not placed on probation, it would be up to irank himself to decide 
to take one or more of his ccasprehensive exa min ations in June or to delay 
them until August, or to delay one or all until the following December, 
March, or June.) 

On hearing his advisor’s refusal to place him on probation, Frank was 
beside himself. He said, "But I am requesting to be put on probation. 

1*11 never make it alone. I need that help!" 

The advisor replied, ”I*m soriy. I am reihsin^,' your request.” 

Frank looked grim and said, "I shall petition the Dean of Students.” 

He did so, and the Dean of Students confirmed the advisor’s recommendation. 
Frank was not put on probation. He went th7*ough a period of considerable 
anxiety (as did his advisor, also), but he took two of his sophomore compre- 
hensive examinations in June and two in August of that same year, making high 
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scores on all four* 

Question 13; Ths interrelatioaships between Element #4 (FACULTY^-STin)EMT 
DfiTinuCTIOH and Element #5 (STUDEHT EXPEit^lSHC E).* What sorts of student 
escperiences are en^phasized in the interaction oetwsen teacher and student 
(and between student and student) in the classroom? The reader will find, for 
example, in Appendix B, a transcript of a class session taught by Dr* Abbot, 
a type of instructor characterized as an "abilities-centered" instructor 
(described in Chapter 5)* The transcript shows how much Dr. Abbot emphasizes 
intellectual skills and abilities; these are the behaviors in students he 



encourages &nd urges the group to reward* As Chapter 5 makes clear, however, 
another instructor-type (characterized there, as the "group-person-centered 
instructor) emphasizes a rather different range of exi>eriences, and those 



are the ones he encourages in his students and urges the group to reward* 

Question l4: The interrelationships between Element #5 (FACULTY-STUDENT 

INTERACTION) and Element ^ (IBEEDOM/CONTROL), This question investigates the 



"freedom" of a class atmosphere; Is there ;}ust a single authori"^ figure 
(the faculty member) or <lo various students, too, play the role of authority 
figure at various times? Does the instructor refuse , at certain times, to 
play the role of authority figure? Is the instructor a member of the group, 
or, does his role as teacher place him outside of the group, not subject to 
its pressure and influences? 

Chapter 5 discusses this question in some detail, especially in connection 
with the teaching style represented by Dr. Ferse— the instructor described 
in Chapter 5 typical of the "group— person-centered" instructional style* 

Question 15; The interrelationships between Element (fBEEDOK^CQHTROL) 
and Element (STUDENT EXPERIENCE). This question covers a whole range of 
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problems: To what extent does the individual student a group assume 

responsibility for undertailng and carrying through off-campus project—if 
he is in a course where such activities are a required part of the course 
work? VO subgrov®s within the teaching/leaming grov® share such responsibilities 
(say, in joint projects)? How is the problem of supervision of projects 
solved, especially in those cases where the project is not institutionalized 

in an off-cairpus agency? 

m a work-study program, how is student responsibUity/freedom adeg..iately 
encouraged, and subsequently juc .ed? (This last problem spills into Question 
12.) VIhen a student, vdshes to have a direct experience with the off-can®us 
world~for exaasle, with a deviant culture-as part of his work for a particular 
course, how should controls be exercised? Let us illustrate this problem. 

A freshman student, in one of the experimental programs we investigated, under- 
took as a project a "study" of sex practices among en^loyees on board a 
passenger shir- He worked for a few weeks on the ship as a dishwasher. In 
his report to his classmates, based on his direct experiences and on "book 
research" as weU, he stated that he had not engaged in sex practices himself 
as part of his study but had been able to gather his information systematically 
by a modified "interview" technique. He also stated-this in itself is an 
interesting point-that he undertook this project with the knowledge and 

permission of his parentsm 

Thus Question 15 explores the interrelationships between ai«r given freedom/ 
control syndrome pervading a campus (Element #6) and the range of experience.- 
that are encouraged and rewarded as students make their my toward the degree 

(Element #5)* 
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G0H?S BBxOI® THB FUtEER QUESTIONS 



If ^ of these fifteen questions, suggesting the e^qdoration of 
interrelationships between only two of the elements in the subsystem, is so 
complex it is staggering to eontesplate the tash of analysis that awaits the 
investigator as he tries to analyse the whole scheme. For he must ultimately 
shed light on the interrelationships between and among all six elements as 
all six of them simultaneously interact when the model is in "motion." 

But even as he maXes that analysis, the investigator must constantly be 
on guard against looXing at the curricul.ar-instructional subsystem as an 
independent universe. As stated In C&apter 1> the curricular-instructional 
subsystem is part of networXs of larger systems and it, in turn, is affected 



by them. And those interrelationships, too, are exceedingly ctmplex. 

0!he most important feature is the constantly dynamic quality of the total, 
which maxes cause-and-effect relationships so difficult to trace. Organisation- 
al charts nothwithstanding, change does not taXe place linearly. To envisage 
how it does take place, the reader may imagine a hydraulic system of many 



interrelated pipes filled with liquid; aiy increase in pressure anywhere in 
the system increases the pressure on all ether parts of the systaa, often 
forcing a break In areas where it m^ be totally unexpected. (As an e>^le, 
the consequence of inserting a new freshman curriculum into the "system" may 
result in a new statement on tenure or prraaotion practice, or a new advising 



system, ) 

With that image in mind, we now move to more detailed consideration of 
two of the six elements. Chapter 4 focusses on certification and grading, 
a pivotal structural element. Chapter 5 focusses on faculty-student inter- 
action in the teaching/leaming grot®, a pivotal Elementa l element. 



CHj\PTER 4 



ANALYSIS OF A STHJCTUEAL 
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The Pivotal Role of Element #3 (Certification and Grading) 



Summary: Chapter 3 analyses in some detail how Element #3 — the whole 

■"system" of certification and grading— interrelates with several other 
elements in the curricular-instructional subsystem, each affecting the 
shape of the other. After an introductory section, the chapter analj^ses 
the sources of dissatisfaction with the standard grading system, discusses 
briefly attempts at reform in grading patterns, and presents research 
findings on the degree to which grades provide a reliable index to other 
dimensions of a student work or life. The next two sections of the 
chapter analyze ?*nterrelationship£' between Element and two other 
elements of the subsystem: #4 (Faculty-Student Interaction) and 
(Curricular Content). The final section presents case materials relating 
to some problems facing a director of an experimental program using 
Pass-Fail grading. 



One has CBily to listen to discussions about the possibility of 

carrying out a college program without certification and grading, to 

realize how far respectable opinion has moved on this subject during the 

last decade. Judson Jerome, the director of the "Inner College" program 

at Antioch College, wrote recently in Life (1968, pp. 68-9): 

If schools and colleges got out of the certification business, 
they might be able to educate more forcefully— leaving the 
testing to prospective en^loyers and graduate schools.... 

Jerome asks whether co3JLeges should grant degrees at all. If we stopped 

granting degrees, he asks, and merely provided transcripts, would it make 

any practical difference to graduate schools or employers? He believes it 

would not. It would, however, make an enormous difference to the colleges 

he claims, for the college degree 
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is the keystone of the arch, and perhaps the one we ought to 
remove first if we plan any serious rebuilding, 
degree is cmly a political agreement among faculty contendpig 
for a student’s time, we have a moral obligation to undermine it. 

To the average faculty memher, the idea of a college without degrees 

is as incomprehensible as the ctmcept of a curriculum without courses— 

which means it is an impossible to conceive as a house without any waUs 

or a table without any legs. So "conditioned" are most faculty today to 

the structure of the standard model, they assume it to be the natural and 

only possible structure for educational activity. 

A case to point is the "normal" distribution curve which has provided 

the basis for the standard system of grading students. As Benjamin S. 

Bloom remarks <1968, p. 2): "We have for so long used the normal curve 

to grading students that we have come to believe in it." Bloom points out 
that there is nothing sacred about the normal curve; it is sia5>ljr the 
distribution most appropriate to chance and random activity. But, he goes 
on to say, education is a nurposeftd activity; hence, it is logical to 

that "our educational efforts have been unsuccessful to the extent 
to wh l>'b our distribution of achievement approximates the normal distribution-' 
(p. 3). Instead, however, of taking it as a possible sign of success when 
an instructor's grades show a preponderance of A's and B's in an under- 
graduate course, the ccnclusion we all come to is that the instructor must 
be "soft" to his grading practices, that he is too lenient; and, on most 
..n-i-iagp campuses, if such an instructor is not called to order by a 
coUege-wide or departmental Committee on Grading consisting of his peers 
(or a Committee on Standards), he would surely be spoken to by his department 




chairman. 
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Yet,-. aisBP.tisfaotion with the grading system has teen mounting in 
recent years. In Chapter 5 of this report, which discusses teaching 
styles, we wiU discover that the current standard grading and certification 
pattern "fits" certain teaching slyles tetter than it does others; our 
data, however, show that even among those whose styles the pattern "fits" 
fairly well, there is great dissatisfaoticaa with current grading practices. 
I,et us examine some of the evidence of this dissatisfaction and some of 
its inajor causes. 



DISSATISFACTION WITH THE STANDARD GRADING SYSTEIi 



Distrust of the canmon assumptions behind the standard grading system 
has sharply increased in recent years on American campuses. The evidence 
indicates that both students and faculty have lost faith in traditional 
grading practices. In a study involving over 2,500 Berkeley students, it 
was discovered half of the students did not believe that grades reflect, 
even "fairly well,” a student’s accomplishments in a course. Surprisingly, 
the students with the highest grade-point average, that is, those i/ho 



were most rewarded by the grading system, did not think well of it. The 
Muscatine Report, Education at Berkeley (1966, p. 95) > voices particular 



concern about the opinion of the honors group. 

When two-fifths of an honors level student ®““ 5 le stressed such 
significant disbelief in the system which 
surely time to reconsider not only the grading 

hut the increasing emphasis which we are pressed to place upon 1 . 
The attitude of many "successful" coUege graduates toward the 



grading system-using as the criterion of success acceptance hy a prestige 
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graduate scliool— is reflected in the lollowing passage, taken from an 
interview with a Stanford pre-medical student who later gained admittance 
to one of the country* s prestige medical schools. In response to a 
question about the sorts of things that had annoyed him in his undergraduate 



years, the student said (itom, pp. 285 - 6 ): 



The system at Stanford as far as grades go. ...I don’t think 
these things are conducive academically • ...I’ve talked to 

professors about this and they don’t seem to know any other 
way. . • .But I think idthout grades I could have done a lot 
more in school than I did. ...It’s a funny thing-y^a have 
to decide whether you’re going to play the game. And if you 
want to go to medical school, for instance — Even if i 
these beliefs that I wasn’t going to study for grades and all, 
I*d still have to play the gamo and get good grades, or else 
my application would come in with another guy’s whose grades 
are a little better... so I am sort of being forced into playing 
a game which I was not sure I really liked— in fact, I jtoow 
that I didn't want to play. 



Countless cases of such individual ccarplaints can be cited. But 
what is even more icg)ortant is the increase in group protests on American 
oaiipises about courses and grades. In a 1964-65 survey of 849 accredited 
four-year institutions (Feterson, I 966 ), 275a of the ool3ev'=> reported 
that student protests had taken place over issues involving the curriculum 
and instruction, testing and grading. The same survey shotted M 
colleges reporting student pretests over the issue of civil rights; and 
Joseph Katz, in citing these data (1967, P. 5?4), conments that while 
students in 1964-65 rapeared to he "mobilized in larger nunibers over 
political issues than over educational ones," he and his colleagues at 
the Institute for the Study of Human Development believe the trend is 
cow moving the other way: "It seems that larger numbers of students 

have beccaie involved in educational issues and that these students are 
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more representative of the "broad aass of students.” Peterson’s latest 
survey (1968) indicates tlie trend indeed be noving in this direction. 

Student dissatisfaction ''rn.th grades is coding to be more and more 
outspoken. students express the belief that the entire grading 

system is a "joke” that could not possibly be taken seriously vere it not for 
their effect on draft status and entrance to graduate school. Thus the 
foUotfiiig COTiaei^t about che grading system, ■which appeared in the 
Supplement ^ ^ Gene^ il Catalog, issued in the spring of 196? by the 
Associated Students of the University of California (Morton, 19^7)5 is 
■typical of student opinion; 

If the consequences of this system ifere not so potentially serous 
for you (draft board, graduate school, etc.), it could be regarded 
as somewhat farcical. ...After all the proposals for reforms ^ 
grading during the Muscatine Ccaanittee’s deliberati^s, we ai*e ..eft 
wi-fch the same iniquitous system. 

It is clear that these tiiro pressures from without— draft status and 

admissicm standards to graduate school— have been powerful forces in 

maintaining the statu s ^uo. For it is not only the students -who are 

dissatisfied with the grading ^stem but faculty also. Only a small 

fringe of faculty tjould not feel empathy, and even identificaticm, ■with 

the Berkeley professor who stat<»d (Muscatine, IS^s PP* 96-7): 

... Grading is a nightmare. I have found that I cannot with 
any pretense in fairness several hundred essays in the time 
allotted me. ...I have therefore taken to objective ex^inations 
demanding factual answers, while I dislike extremely buv^ consider 
less unfair than badly marked essays. 
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EEFOBM IN GBADING PATIZETS 

With faculty und students expressing such dissatisfaction it is perhaps 
astonishing that there has been such rieager movement toward reform in the 
grading system. Still, some reas<ms are clear. For one, the draft 
classification of students and its tie-in with grades has made it difficult 
for faculties to consider tampering with the system^ For another, 
dissatisfied as faculty members may “be with the present system, the 
Berkeley study {Muscatine, 19^> P* 9^) showed hoi? difficult it is to 
find agreement on any system to replace it. But the most ujportant 
reason is the intimate relati<»iship between standard teaching procedures 
in hi^er education and the traditional grading system. As two elements 
in a single sub^stem, any move to change one must he acccnrpanied, if it 
is not to suffer gradual hut continuous erosion, hy appropriate changes 

in the other. 

Although we have just referred to the "meager movement toward 2 ?eform 
in the grading system, we do not mean to belittle the efforts to intro- 
duce Pass-Fail grading on a number of campuses during recent years; even 
STnail gains are to be applauded. But except for a few daring campuses, 
the Pass-Fail option is used on so restri.cted a basis as to constitute 
almost no reform at all. Even on those campuses where it is being used 
more widely— for example, for all courses during the freshman year— it 
seems to be far from the break-:through on the grading problem which many 
dissatisfied faculty had been waiting for. 
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The newest developnent is a grading system adopted in the College of 
Creative Studies, University of California, Scnta Barhaira, vMch opened 
in the fall of I967. This is the "variable-unit credit system." For 
each course the stt^ent receives either a 0, equivalent to a Fsil, or 
any nuznber of "credits** from 1 to 65 these are equivalent to a Pass. 

As the brochure eaq^ins (Mudrick, 1967-^): ”A student nay plan to do 

only 3 (or 1 or 2 or 4 or 5) units of work for the course by arrangement 
with the instructor; but in e^/ery case the instructor reserves the right 
to make the final determination of the unit value of the student *s work 
in the course. Each unit of credit is counted toward graduation: I80 
units of credit (under the quarter ^stem) will qualify the student for 
graduation.” 

ABE GBAIES A BELIABlE HEASUBE OF GBOWTH? 

Do research findings o'lstify the distrust which both students and 
faculty have for the traditional grading system? They do. Course grades 
have not been found to constitute a reliable index to any dsznension— past, 
present, or future— of a student’s work or life, except other school gi'ades. 
There is universal agreement with t^e contention of Webster, Freedman, 
and Heist (1962, pp. 8l6-7) that a student’s grade-point average is "an 
inadequate measure of educational growth”; and these authors present ten 
reasons idiich explain why grades are such an imperfect index. 

If course grades in general do not accurately reflect educational 
growth, the relationship between grades and such traits as independence 
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and creativity is even nore distant. In his discussion of the /essar 
study of faculty-nooinated "ideal * students, Donald R. Brovm cites the 
vork of Getzelo «ho, according to Broim, goes so far as to maintain that 
**high scona on standard multiple«choice tests and high grades hoth 
result fflo:.*e I’tom a narrew and conformist interpretation of the test and/or 
of teachers than they do from creative and original behavior.’* 

And Brown coonents (1962, p. 539) : "la fact, creativity is penalized since 

the creative student is apt to give a highly original meaning to the 
question which in a machine-scored test or in the presence of a ’by the 
book* teacher will not he scored correctly or appreciatively.*' 

m Brown’s study of faculty-nominated .ideal students, the Yassar 
faculty nominated 6? students as "ideal," indicating In each case the 
basis for their choice. The nominated group was classified according to 
a cumulative credit ratio, with 3 {-corresponding to A-) as the dividing 
point. Fifty-seven percent of the nominees were above 3 and below. 

{These proportions held, when the study was repeated the next year.) It 
\ms clear that to he nominated, a student had to be in the upper half of 
the class but clearly did not have to he an student. Indeed, Brown 
reports that in seme instances, thougn negative nominatiiais were not 
requested, sane students with unusually high averages were net nominated 
because— Brown thus summarizes the faculty letters about these cases (p. 5^2) 
"the grades were achieved by techniques of manipulation, overconfomity, 
or brute effort with any saving grace or real intellectual interest." 
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In Stuart Jiillsr’s recent review of the literature on this subject, 
eveiy stuiSy he cites except one shows that grades and crativity are not 
positively related (1967, p. 19). 7 he sir^e exception is a stuSy of 
graduates from Purdue Univ'&rsii^’^j in that groi^j there is a 
significant relation between engineering graduates who register patents 
their college glides. Other data she**/ that in other- groups, students 
who receive the better academic ratings turn out, according to their 
scores on personality tests, to he more confo rming , compulsive, rigid, 
and insecure than the students receiving the lower ratings. Studies 
cited by Miller ind.lcate that the sets of personality traits for ’achievers 
and for oreatlTO stuaents have radically different configurations (pp. 19 - 30 ). 

The causes for this phenomenon are undoubtedly conq?lex. But one 
fairly direct and observable cause is quite clear. The more a student 
is capable of working independently, in the current standard instructional 
model, the more individual attention he demands from his professor. Most 
professors who give standardized courses prexer to do them efficiently 
in a fairly standardized way and do not give individual attention to such 
a student; indeed, they regard the student’s demands as a sign that he is 
a prima donna^ -peifaaps even a trobbleaakeri Having alrea^ created an 
unfavorable impressicn, the student with an original mind often makes 
matters worse by his performance on standard classroom tests. (This is 
because of factors earlier discussed, in the summary of Donald R. Borwn’s 
study.) Moreover, the student with an original mind does not, usually, 
"respect" such tests and hence does not take them with proper seriousness. 

If he voices this attitude to the professor, \Mch he often will not 
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liesitate to do, he exasperates him even further. 

OF ELESNT //3 (GBfiDBJG) -ASB EfflEHT #6 (FREEDCK/COERCION) 

Gerald Holton asserts (1963, p. 3) that many paper-and-pencil tests 
are e 3 q>ressly designed as high faices: "The hopie that is turned auay 

xaay he suspected not only of being too sti^id to pass, hut, much more 
importantly, too hri^t for the comfort of the examiner." To xllustrate 
his ccBEent Holtcn quotes from an autobiographical note of Albert Einstein 
idio believed that learning cannot be promoted by means of coercion and a 
sense of duly. "This coercicn," Einstein "virote, "had such a deterring 
effect that, after I had passed the final examinaticn, I found the consider- 
ation of any scientific problems distasteful to me for an entire year. 
Paculiy members on American canpuses l^ho allow this view, namely, that 
learning cannot be promoted by coercion, to influence their teaching and 
grading are often put on the defensive by "tourer" coUeagues. The 
foimer are not only accused of being "soft * but— -this is the acne of 
degradation for an academic man- -of lowering standards. Their only answer 
to the ”tougb^ professor is that his way of Keeping standards high may- 
very likely does— do his students more harm than good. But such a 
response only emphasizes the chasm beti^een the self-styled tough 
professors and the colleagues they label "soft." Mervin Freedman's 
experience with both kinds (end. his studies of their students) leads 
him to the follo^^ing observation ( 1962 , p. 871): 
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Ko one mshes to range himself on the side of opposition to 
hi^ standards, hut one cannot help irondering idiether the 
emphasis on excellence that is so po^i’erful an influence in 
academic circles these days may not serve to reenforce feelings 
of guilt ai^ inadequacy rather than to stimulate outstanding 
performance or achievement. 

Even if that i:ere not the case, the professors or schools that are 

excessively "tough” are surely penalizing many of their best students. 

Illustrating this point is the case of two seniors, majoring in science 

at two different institutions. These data, by the way, are among those 

collected by Paul Heist for another CHDHE project. 

Balte’* is about to complete his undergraduate program at a large, 

elite public university which accepts only the top eighth of high school 

graduates. Brown is completing his wort at a small, highly prestigious 

private college that is knoTTn for its "toughness." Both are thinking 

ahout graduate school. Here are five scores for these t^io senior men: 

Baker’s Scores Broom’s Scores 

(Elite public university) (Elite private colleg 



a. SAT « Verbal 


6CX) 


680 


b. SAT - Math 


720 


750 


c. SAT - Total 


1320 


1430 


d . Intellectual 

Disposition (O.P.I.) 


6 


3 


e. Grade-Point 
Average 


A 


B 



If Baker and Broim were now to aj©2y for admission to the same graduate 
school, who would be considered the more desirable candidate? BroTO ou^t 
to be the more desirable because of his significantly higher verbal score 
and the appreciable difference in intellectual disposition. This latter 
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difference,” Heist explained, in discussing these scores, "denotes a 
means-end orientation on the part of Baher as ccanpared to potentialities 
for independent scholarship on the part of Bro^m." But in all prohahility. 
Baker’s straight-A grades as an undergraduate at one of the nation’s 
most elite universities would prove powerfully persuasive to many an 
admissions c^imittee* Were the choice to he made between these two, it 
is thus quite possible that Brown would be rejected by the graduate 
school of his choice and that society might be the loser. 

If this were to happen, where would the blame lie? With the graduate 
school admissions committee? Perhaps. But, surely, if one finger points 
in their direction, another must also point at the faculty responsible for 
Broom’s college education; clearly, their assumptions and practices 
regarding grade distribution curves and academic standards are reflected 
in Brown’s grade -point average. 

In any case, the faculty and administration at the school Brown 
attends became alarmed at the large number of their highly selected 
students who were "not doing well" in their studies and were leading 
college; and they sought the help of Heist and his associates at the Center 
for Research and Development in Higher Education. They did not know 
where the solution lay, but they seemed to understand the problem. They 
suspected that, given the high selection of students at entrtnce, the 
solution would not be found by focussing on the deficiencies cf their 
students but possibly on the faculty’s grading "standards.” Tliey felt 
the dictum set down by Summerskill in his report on college dropouts 
(1962, p. 637) made sense; 
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Since the objectives of colleges are to educate and grt .oate the 
students they admits academic failure must be viewed as a failure 
on the part of the institution as well as on the part of the 
individual student. I‘3han a student fails on purely academic 
grounds, he testifies to inadequate admissions procedurss or 
inadequate instruction. 

Since the school Brcnn attends has extremely selective entrance standards, 
it follows from Summerskill*s dictum that the faculty must have been 
primarily responsible for such a large number of cases of students who 
were "not doing well." In one of his analyses of the problem, addressed 
to the college president and department heads. Heist pointed out that 
the majority of their entering freshmen made aptitude scores which, coqaared 
with the general population of hi^ school graduates, placed these entrants 
in a narrow distribution above the 90th percentile. This was a group, 
then, ^±0 in the past had been chiefly or entirely rewarded for their 
educaticxial attainments. Very few entered college with any anticipation 
of receiving C or 3) grades— for them, an obviously negative experience. 

It is true. Heist point out, that for some students of hi^ ability, low 
grades serve as a positive stimulant, but for others, he says, "studies 
have shown that... a series of low grades seems to result in opposite effects. 
Such students, threatened with loss of face, and facing possible faUure 
(as they or their parents and companions would define it), react in such 
ways as often to lead to "a form of underachievement or ’beating the system* 

and," Heist adds, "themselves." 

vmat was the solution recommended to the college? The details are 
too complex to present here, but one dimension of it was atated quit>, 
simply by Heist in an unpublished report: "It is proposed that a rigorous 
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grading system. . .merits serious reconsideration when the students involved 
are all mentally very capable and of a calibre that would qualify them 
as candidates for honors programs at most institutions of higher education. 
...It would seem difficult to rationalize the use of a grading system 
(or grade distribution) that is employed at... the majority of colleges 

and imiversities." 

THE C-EftDUKf SXSKM (EEEMa® #3) ATO nS RELATIOHSHUS TO FACOLTr-STODUfT 
INTERAC3TI0N (ELEMENT #4) 

The case of and Brown iUustrate how the traditional grading 

system (Element #3) interrelates with the freedom-responsibility syndrome 
(Element #6). We shall now explore some facets of the interrelationships 
between Element #3 and Element #4 (Faculty-Student interaction). 

a his relationship to students today, the typical professor on the 
vest majority of American campuses is expected to fulfill two vastly 
different roles. He is a "teacher-critic'U he is also a "judge." 

The professor's teacher-critic role (assuming he is a real teacher 
and not merely soaeone who teUs what he knows) presses him toward a 
personal relation with his students; but his role as judge, rewarding 
and punishing his students, pushes him in the other direction. One is 
able to teach a friend-indeed, it may not be possible to teach anyone 
unless he is a frieni— but one cannot ccmfortably give a friend an F, 
certainly not in an age when an P may lead to induction in the army and 
possibly to death on the battlefield; it is easier if it is a stranger 



to 'whoni one gives the F . 



Many college teachers, having "been caught in this conflict in their 
first years of teaching, grow wary of showing (or of encouraging) any 
sign of friendship, or even friendliness, between himself and his own 
students. It may be all right with other professor’s students, but not 
one’s own. And the plain fact is there: it is easier, and no doubt 

fairer to everyone, when grading time comes around, if one has been 
impersonal with all one’s students. Thus, to use David Riesman’s word 
(1964), the grading relationship tends to “contaminate” the teaching 
relationship. Ihe reverse is also true: an instructor who plays a 

certain kind of role as teacher will lose his capability of conforming 

to the grading rules and procedures. 

Both of these processes can be illustrated fron our Interviews. 

One of the faculty members we interviewed— let us call him Dr. Harrison- 
told us that he was “proud” (that was his word) of having given one of 
his best students a C as his course grade. He explained that the level 
of Powell’s performance in the course was equal to that of other students 

to whom he gave the grade of A. 

"Why didn’t you give him an A if he deserved it?” we asked. 

"Powell didn’t deserve it," Dr. Harrison said. "Ke didn't work 
hard enough." 

"But you just said his work was of A calibre." 

"It:was," Harrison replied, "but you see, he hardly had to lift a 
finger to turn out that hind of perfonaance. He did everything i f fQrtl e gs ljr. 

As we discussed Powell's esse. Dr. Harrison became men/ when he 
described Powell's "casual attitude" toward his class. He blurted out: 



n8 

”Ht> student of mine ia going to get away Ijeing & lazy slob if I can help itJ 

I 'won’t let him get away with tha't .” 

m the conversation that followed, it became clear that 
Harrison, in his capacity as judge, paid less attention to the student’s 
level of achievement at the close of a semester than to certain other 
criteria of almost a "moral" nature, e.g., how "hard" the student worked, 
vhe amount of time, effort, and energy the student spent in working for 

the' course, etc. 

During our interviews with him, we atten^tedi to e^qplore Harrison s 
philosophy farther. We do not wish to oversimplify his point of view, 
for he was not a simple-minded person; hut his attitude on this issue 
can he summarized approximately as follows. He believed that hard work 
is in itself a good, that learning ^ hard work, that hard work is necessarily 
painful (though it mi^t result in pleasure in the long ran), and that like 
all other painful activities, it was naturally avoided hy everyone whenever 
possible unless external pressures ccaipeSled cne to pursue it. 

It hecame clear to us during our interviews -.*y Harrison could not 
have given .Powell an A. Holding those particular beliefs about effort 
and suffering, aware that in PoweU’s case a high level of performance 
had been reached with Uttle pain, witti' saly slight effort, and often with 
expenditure of time, it was understandable that Karrisem would 
not wish to give Powell the same grade he was giving other A-level students. 
They were being rewarded, to a considerable extent, for the pain, discomfort, 

and sacrifice "they had undergone ^ 
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The case of Dr. Harrison and Mr. Povell illustrates how, when 
particular beliefs— for example, as in this case, beliefs about the nature 
of work— affect the grading of students, the instructor plays certain 
roles as .judge which in turn must affect his roles as teacher and _ritic. 

A different attitude toiiard grading is illustrated by the case of Dr. Kaye, 
professor of philosophy at a large, pubUc instituticn located not too 
far away frcm the college at which Dr. Hcrrison teaches. 

During the course of an interview we held with Professor Kaye, we 
had occasion to meet a teaching assistant of K^^e’s by the name of Morton 
1*0 appeared to be a brilliant young man. After Hortrai left the office, 
Kayb told us that Morton was one of the best graduate students and teaching 
assistants he had ever had. He said there was an interesting story behind 
Morton’s entrance to graduate school and asked if we wanted to hear it. 

As an undergraduate, Morton had been, Kaye said, a "peculiar" student. 
"On the one hand," he explained, "I identified him clearly as a potentially 
A student-but he was doing only mid-B work in my class, or lower." It 
turned out Kaye was curious about the case for some reascai; and idian he 
looked into it, discovered this was the situation in aU of Morton’s 
classes. His other instructors, Kaye learned, also felt there was 
"something there" but did not bct’ier probing further since Morton >ias 
doing B or B- work. They simply put it down as another case of a student 



"not -working iro to capaci-ty.” 

"Sucb students are a disn a dozen around this place 5 Kaye said, 
"and nohoay -was particularly surprised at this one case or particulariy 
j 4.^ In fact, vhat needed to he done? Korton 
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moved to do a^ything ahout it. 
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did not present a proibleia to anyone. IJhy should the facul'ty worry ah oat 
him? We had enough on our hands with student discontent and everything 

Kaye himselj?^ however^ could not let the laatter go. had a ihole 
series of conferences with Morton,” he told me, ”and I saw that there 
was some kind of hang-up. There were such great flashes on occasion— and 
they were exciting when they happened. I Icnsw the level of Morton's work 
was heing kept down hy some sort of unreal view Morton had of himself J 
He thought of himself as just a B- student— you know — incapable of ever 
getting an A." 

"This distorted view of his cnm potential," we ccanmented, "he probably 

got frcm his teachers in the first place." 

Kaye disregarded our cooment. 'Veil, in any case," he continued, 

"I was feeling experiiasntal that semester, and I thought, *0h, what the 
hell; I surely can’t do any haim. * So I gave Morton an A in the course 
he was taking with me, even though he didn't deserve it. I thought 
maybe if I gave him an A, I could help him see himself as capable of A work,” 

"You mean you gave him an A— even though he hadn't dons A work in 
the course?” 

"Tint's right. He didn’t deserve il. But I did it anyway.” 

"But you see," I said, "it worked!" 

"Who knows what works," Kaye said. "Msybe it was a girl friend! But 
in any case, this student eventually was admitted to graditete school and 
is now one of the finest minds around this place." 
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*’What if your plan hadn’t worked?” I asked* "Would you have felt 



guilty?” 

"Guilty? How do you mean?" 

"Well,” J said, "you know, at having lowered the standards of the 



Universil^?” 

”C»i— that}" Kaye’s gesture reduced question to nonsense. He 
pulled off his shelf a copy of the n^ftio^es of Alfred North mtehe^ and 
held it so i: could see the title. "Do you know this?" he asked, and 
without waiting for an answer be said, "listen to this passage. It ran: 



I am -profoundly suspicious of the *A'-.man, He can say hack w^t 
YOU want to hear in an examination, and.,. you ssist give hm his 
A if he says it back; but the ability, not to say the waJ-Lingness, 
to give ycai back what is esqpected of him argues a certa^ slwliow- 
ness and superficiality. Your *B*-man may be a bit mddle-headed, 
but muddle-headedness is a condition precedent to inaependent 
creative thought in the first stage. Of course it may get no 
farther than jauddle-headedness. But when my colleagues chaxTj^ 
for giving more A*s than they are will in g to do and tax me with 
tenderheartedness, I reilect that I would r^her not have xt on my 
head that I TfSLs the one who discouraged an incipient talen^, 
(Price, ed., 195^, p. 



EEIATIONSHIP EIEKSNT #3 (GRAPHS) AI3) EIEMRNT #1 (COraHd?) 

K3 have already commented on the need instructors feel— we are 
speaking of the standard icodel where faculty members are official^ 
responsible for grading students— to achieve a bell-shaped grade curve. 

This pressure and the desire to he oust and fair in grading makes xu 
necessary for faculty to spend a good deal of time collecting hard evidence 
so that the grade may be ^Justly and ob;)ectively detemdned. The necessity 
for collecting such kinds of evidence has a far greater influence 
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on the content of i.’hat is assigned and vhat is learned than either professors 
or students suspect# At its simplest level, xt determines, partially, at 
least, the sorts of raitten assignments students are asked to turn in. 

It encourages instructors to give the type of assignment that can be 
graded with sojne objectivity - and, in many cases, with e^se as well. 

This appears to be, our data show, a major reason lAy so many daily 
or weekly written “Assignments, term projects, questions in final exam- 
inations, etc., tend to be prestructured and mechanical; for such exercises 
are capable cf yielding not only an appropriate spread from A to F but 
also the “evidence" that justifies the lower grades in case the student 
or an administrative officer were to raise any question a;bout them-. 

This sort of objective evidence is often m^Jortant to the faculty menfljer 
himself. Indeed, the more he feels compelled to be just and suitable in 
so vital a matter as grades, the more he must resort to teaching assign- 
ments and examination exercises that are prestructured and mechanical, 
and thus capable of being scored wi^h some objectivity. 

This point can be illustrated by a decision "sdiich, not long ago, 
faced the general educati(Xi Humanities staff at San Francisco State 
College. During one of the staff’s frequent discussions about the 
desirability of including in the Humanities course seme projects requiring 
students to actually "create" an object in the arts, one cf the staff 
members (tdiom we shall call Jones) proposed a type of project that is too 
cQii5>lex to describe here in detail but was fairly close spirit to a 
painting-by-number kit. He argued against a "free'* painting assignment 
on various grounds. One was that it would "encourage chsTlatanism ; his 
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assignment, on the craitraiy, vould frustrate the charj.etan, he said. He 
argued further that "att-ention to detail" and "patience" were both 
iBg>ortant aspects of the creative process and demonstrated {quite ably, 1 
Bight add) that his proposed assignment demanded great attention to detail 

and great patience. 

Jones also argued that since the completed ob3ect would be appropriate 
in a dormitory room, students could put it to immediate use. Other staff 
members ashed him how the student who found the end-product worthle ss might 
react; and he replied that of course a student had the right to hold such 
an. opinion, and that fortunately his grade would not be based on to opijaicri. 

As the reader has no doubt anticipated, Jones’ most eloquent argument 
rested in an indisputable advantage; his proposed assignment was easy 
to grade objectively. He pointed out that it was Impossible to judge a 
"free" painting, as there are no generally agreed upon standards. 

Several of his colleagues on the staff argued that Jones’ project 
wo.ild have the very opposite effect from the one intended: that instead 

of encouraging students to he "creative," it emphasised the mere^ly technical 
element, the "crafts" side of the creative process-what in the Croeean 
aesthetic, for example, is not even part of the artwork hut "externalisation." 

Hhile those who opposed Jones prevailed in this discussion, there 
were two questions fee had raised which they were not able to answer to 
the satisfaction of his supporters: a) How was a faculty member to protect 

himself against the student who is a charlatan, except by seme su.h p p 
as the one Jones had made? h) If Jones’ proposal were rejected and a "freer" 
project adopted, how would the grading problem he handled? "Hon’t the 

result just te ebaos?" they asked. 
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The Jones proposal illustrates how closely interrelated are the 
grading system (Element #3) and course content itself (Element #l). It 
is ohvioiis in the case of the Jones proposal that the grading operates 
as a cause- But the controversy “between Dr- Jones* supporters and his 
opponents also, though less obviously, illustrates the other side of the 
coin: ^*he traditic«ial grading system is a consequence as well as a cause. 

Its deeply rooted place in our educational scheme is not only a cause, 
but also a product, of the standard conception of other elements in the 
curricular -instructional system that exists on most American canpuses. 

Since Dr. Jones* cwicepticai of the other elements was of this standard 
sort, the traditional grading system— assuming its operation without undue 

abuses ^makes perfect sense to him. Much the same point of view was 

expressed by many faculty members during the Berkeley debates that yielded 
the Miuscetine Report. It is well stated “by the facially member who argued 
as follows (1966, pp. 95-96): 

It would be deplorable if the rather harsh, critical environment 
appropriate to an educational institution gave way to a ccmgenxal, 
unevaluative one, in which scholars went about their business and 
students were simply welcome to pick up what they liked. . . . ^ The 
most effective way of inculcating habits of self-criticism in one s 
students is as a critic, and oaly secondarily as an example.... 

But unless one is forced to do this, one will tend to avoid it.... 

And this is By main argument for grading: it forces teachers to 

evaluate their student’s work and to justify those evaluaoions in 
detail— activities which neither party particularly enjcys. ... 

It is clear that for this professor, criticism and evaluation of 

student work do not take place in the course of the teach^ process itself, 

as he conceives it; for him, these elements would be largely (or perhaps 

entirely) absent if the grading system did not "force” teachers, as he says. 




to include them. 
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The reader will notice his opposing teras: a) a "rather harsh, 

critictsl environment," \diich he finds appropriate to the teaching-learning 
process, versus h) a "congenial, unevaloative one." Apparently "criticax 
must go with "harsh", "uneva7.uative" must go with "congenial." There are, 
however, seme social groups— notably certain family groups— which can be 
characterized as not harsh but congenial, and not unevaluative but critical. 
Is such an environment possible in the educational, world? For this faculty 
meB4)er, apparently not. He finds that it is precisely the grading system— 
its ;Jttdgnental atmosphere and its often irrevocable rewards and punishments- 
‘tdilch "for.ces" the teaser, as he says, to perform his role of critic. 

The opposing position would maintain that it is not the role of critic 
which the grading system forces the teacher to play, but that of judge. 
Moreover, the relationship he must establish with his students judge 
(if he is to play that role well,) must— adherents of this view maintain— 
reduce his efficacy as both teacher and critic. 

PBOBIEMS WXDSR THE PASS-FAIL SYSTEM 

Even under conditions Jdiere the traditional grading system has been 
severely modified, even in an environment which attempts to be congenial 
and critical without being judgmental, grading problems of a serious nature 
persist. Let me illustrate this point from my own e:g?erience. 

Last year, I directed an expericaaental program for freshm^ "vdiich 
used only Pass and Fail as its course grades. X should like to discuss 
the cases of two students, Blaine and Bill, who represented a difficult 
grading problem even under the Pass-Fail system. 
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I need to sey a Jew words, first, about the Program itself. Tae 
Freshman-Year Experimental Program at San Francisco State College was 
established in 1966 in order to ccsibat the impersonalization which is so 
characteristic of the large urban campus, fhe fifty freshmen ^o entered 
the Program (it was open to any admitted freshman who applied, until the 
fifty places were filled) were assigned to a small group of faculty members, 
respmsible for the entire instructional program of these students. They 
took all their courses together, sometimes meeting as a full group but 
more often in smaller sections. The courses jer se were not unique, but 
they were taught rather differently. The Program tried to establish a 
climate in which l.e:-ming and teaching were seen merely as 
aspects of a single process of collaborative inquiry. Students were 
supposed to work with the instructor, parvicipating in the orosnizavio 
of their studies, in ttie fomulation of assignments, and even in setting 
standards. Of course, this process was different in the different courses 
as each instruct /r was an individual with his own needs and ways. We 
explained to students that faouliy members were “people’’-we were individuals 

and ws dexoanded iilial; we be treated as such* 

Another feature of the Program was that it tried to avoid being 
ccanpletely book-centered and concept-oriented* It required studen<#s 
participate in certain projects which took them away frcmi the classroom 

to the inner city or elsewhere in the cwamunity* 

We knew that if we had to operate under the traditional grading system, 

the teaching-learning relationships we were trying to establish woil 
becane contaminated. Hence we requested permission to award onOy two 




grades; Pass and Fail , VJe tried to laake these as meaningful as possible' 
thus, althou0i such natters as due -dates and deadlines were greatly mini- 
mized in the Program, certain requirements were set as minima for a grade. 

For thcj course in English composition, it was understood that no 
student would receive a Pass if he did not hand in a term paper that showed 
he had done both work in the library (”book research”) and work in the 
coionunity ("people research”). Of the six or seven students who were 
considered by the faculty to be among our best students, three turned in 
no term paper for the English course. One turned in no paper at all. 

The other two, Elaine and 3iU, turned in something at the end of the 

semester, but it was not the tem paper. 

Bill, a young writer, about seventeen years old when he entered the 
program, had gone to Big Sur for a few weeks during the semester in order 
to work on his spring term pro;}ect. He had discussed the project with me 
in several conferences, and X had permitted him to select Big Sur instead 
of the San Francisco community. (l mi^t mention that in the fall semester, 
he did two term projects and turned in excellent reports. One focussed 
on one of the residence halls on campus, where he was then living, and 
the other dealt \?ith a tutorial arrangement in Chinatown in which he 
participated.) ^?hat Bill turned in as his spring semester term paper 
consisted of half dozen sheets. There wex'e three poems arising out of 
experiences at Big Sur and two fragments of prose, one of them highly 
imaginative and experimental and quite exciting. His covering letter to 
me, dated May 21, I967 ran as follows; 
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Here's 27 / term papeX'* TMs groiq) of small -writiJigs is iry 
term paper. 

Now "Dossibly yc?u believe tiiis does not represent broad read in g 
but, you see, it does. I have gene deeply into the sub;1ect this 
semester and loved every miirate of it. This is the most and the 
best I can do for n«f. 

You will also find my term paper in Another Side of Bob Oyl^ » 
in Wiliism Carlos Williams* poem, "The Late Sieger," in Golden Gate 
Paris, on Potrero Hill, and thousands of other places and thingSa 

Thanks for all the help you've given me. 

Elaine's covering letter was quite different. It was dated May 22, 1^7, 
and read as follows: 

I am a product of the kind of education which the E^erimental 
Freshman- Year Program was reportedly trying to alleviate. I don't 
think I'm coi^letely "gone," but I still have vestiges of the "no 
production except under pressure" syndrome. And so I must confess 
that I put off until the last minute a formal conpilatiDn of my 
research on child art-“-which is my English project. 

Until today, I had planned to hand in this term paper merely 
because I felt I would fail English if X didn't. Since I had 
already done the reading and the field t?ork itself, the paper was 
just a required exercise which I was putting off for no other 
reason than that I tend to procrastinate. 

But during this morning's discussion >jith Ed, it occurred to me 
that if I finally did get the paper written and turned in only 
because it was something I was "supposed" to do, then I would be 
guilty of continuing the very process which the Ssroeriiaental Fresh- 
man- Year Program planned to atop. 

Sid said something today which I really believe to be true, 
and it is that jiist because the teacher never sees any tangible, 
material proof that the student did any work over the semester, he 
cannot assume that there was no education taking place. To this, 

Ed said, "But what about the student who, after the first few sessions, 
doesn't show up again until the end of the semester with nothing to ^ 
show for his absences? In a Pass-Fail program such as this, shouldn't 
this student receive a Fail?" Sid's answer and mine was an absolute 
No. That's the point.. There should he no Fails at all, 

Anyway— I won't he handing in the English term paper. I have 
compiled some excerpts from ny Journal which are directly related to 
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Boy field and that is enclosed. I have sent you this 

becanae I feel yorj.*d be interested in seeing the pattern of 
uy **pepple research." 

If you'd like, I can provide a list of ny reading, although 
ay pcdnt is that this should not be necessary. 

I don't nean for this letter to be an apd^y or a plea for 
a Pass in Enolish. I'm -writing because I believe you -want to Imcw 
what I honestly feel. It is this respect for the s-tudent's attitudes 
and ideas -which, to me, has been one of the most icportant parts of 
E.F.P. and I -want to thank you for that. 

Accoo^janying Elaisae's letter -ifas a docinaent consisting of a dozen 
■fcyped pages, carrying entries frw" her journal. I should es^lain that all 
students in the Program were requested to Ireep a journal -which, they -were 
-told, they would never he asked to -turn in. The entries -which E l a i ne had 
excerp-ted from her journal, beginning on February l4 and ending on May 13, 
give facts and reactions relating -to an art class that Elaine started in 
the spring semester for children at the Mission Tenants Ikiion in an 
"underprivileged” area in San Frtincisco. The last paragraphs of her final 
entry are worth quoting; 

Next week will be my last class. I am really sorry that I won't be 
able to continue caning during the summer. I'll be back here in the 
fall, but I have to go hone and get a job for the summer. 

Nhat did I give to the kids in the art class? It's hard to -write 
about. I know they're sorry I'm not coming back. The week afier 
Easter -when I didn't hold a class, Brenda said to me, “Don't be 
gone again, I missed you.” Was the art class more than just some- 
thing to take up time on Saturday afternoons? The kids could cane 
and make a good mess -without being scolded. And I provided a -way 
of working with things - paper, paints, clay which was different 
Iron what they get in school (where you have an "art period’' for 
one hour a -week)c 

And what am I taking with me? When Em-ie asked me this question 
the other day, I said, "Some beautiful paintings"— but I know that 
is not what he meant. Except that I can point to the pictures around 
my room and I ccui point to what I felt when I was working -with the kids 
on Saturdays. 



Shen Bill (the guy ■siho tried to talfc sheet Blech Pcser) got 

on the Mission Project, he kept saying, "C-at dosn to the real ti^s, 

man. giire thes) real things.” tod so I felt inafleguate, Krause h^er 

is real and uneEjtloyment is real, ai.d what was I do;ing about 

But the paintings on the wall are also real, end on Satardays, this 

is what I gaTC to the kids, and this is what I am taking away with me. 

It would he difficult to argue that Elaine should not have received 



a Pass in the course, even though she did not technically meet the course 
requirements, (indeed, there would have been a scandal if Ela;ite had 
received a Pail since she was one of the two rr three most outstanding 
students in the Program.) tod what about Bill? If Elaine received Pass, 



shouXd not Bill also? 

Early in the new program, the Omnibus Personality Inventory was 
tdKinistered, Bill refused to take it and I felt I did not wish to force 
the issue. He did take it, however, the following spring. In an analysis 
made hy Dr. Koger Cummings, Bill's scores show that he tends to he tolerant 
of ambiguities and uncertainties, is fond of novel situations and ideas, 
and prefers to deal with cce^lexity rather than simplicity in his environment. 
He has an interest in artistic matters and activities, literature, philosophy, 
and history. He seems to prefer abstract, reflective thought rather than 
practical, concrete matters. His scores give evidence that he responded 
to the items in an open way, unlike subjects trying to make a good in^ression. 

Elaine's scores show, according to Cummings' analysis, that she values 
sensations, has an active imagination, and expresses her impulses either 
in conscious thought or overt action. Her score on the Autonomy Scale 
suggests that she tends to be independent, non- judgmental, and realistic. 

She has a great deal of interest in artistic matters and aotivlcies, and 



prefers to deal with caigcjlexity rather then siirpiicity in her e2q>erience* 
She likes to seek out people and to enjoy diversity, ainbigui.ty, and new 
situations and ideas. Her scores show an open anpi-oach to the OPI items 
i.e., she also was not trying to Liake s. good impression. 

The faculty’s end-of-the-year evaluations for Elaine s and Bill s 
official records read, in part, as follows: 

For Bill; 

A hi^iy talented but still rather undisciplined young writer. We 
have advised h^m to pursue his work in fiction and poetry. We 
believe he will niaka a successful major in Creative Writing. 

He is highly independent and his work in the Program courses 
highly uneven. He did extremely well in assignments that he 
undertook. When he felt an assignment was not particularly 
"valuable” to him^ he sickly did not do it. 

It is difficult to know 'vdiat his future will be. It is possible 
he will end up as a fine 'rriter. 

For Elaine ; 

faculty considers her to he among the two or three most 
outstanding students in the Program. She engaged in a nu^r 
of highly significant community projects in connection with her ^ 
courses and her reports of her work in these projects reveal noun 
the conscientiousness and the sensitivity she brought to them. 

She was a leader in class discussions, always coatributing original 
and stimulating ideas. If it were possible to equate the calibre 
of her work with a letter grade, it would almost certainly be an A. 

The cases of Elaine and Bill illustrate a conflict we faced in the 

relatively simple situation set by the requirements of the Pass-Fail 

grading system. How much greater are the conflicts which conscientious 

professors face when they attempt to meet the requirements of the 

traditional grading system. It is especially difficult to know whether 

to give a student an A or a B >?hen these letters have no consistent 
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neaiutag ^tsoever. A grade of B aeans, of course, tSuifc the student v*o 
earned it is considered above average in one or core respects; hut sin 
"average" is not defined any more than the particular i-esxects in v*ich 
the student is above it, the real neaning of B resiains a mystery- It 
nay F 1 e"^ fy solid achievement, or it may not signify achievement as much 
as ppoBise. It may represent incipient genius or muddleheaded Independence. 
It may have been a penalty to the brilliant student for voi* inattentively 
done or a reward to a mediocre student for work conscientiously done. 




CHAPEER 5 



AIZALYSK OF AS IMEL2H2R!I!AL ELE«SHT 
!Ehe Pivotal Role of Element #4 (Faculty-Student interaction) 



Stmanary: The ‘bulh of the chapter is devoted to the presentation of a new 
typolo^ of instructional styles, in which five instructor "types” are 
described and their teaching styles analyzed in accordance with thirteen 

questions. The chspter then presents a brief case study of one day 
in the life of a college teacher, focussing on the relationship between 
graduate school training and the tai*s demanded of him as a teacher of 
\Tn ft g ^ The final section relates teaching styles to different 

attitudes toward the student as a person. 

The three structural elements in the curricular instructional sub- 
system, discTissed in previous chapters, have bees defined as those that 

(1) govern the selection end ordering of tne content of the curriculum, 

( 2 ) determine the arrang^ents under which faculty and students (or 
groT:^s of students without faculty members) ceme together fo rm all y in 
order to ca3n:y on the teaching/leamlng process, and (3) determine how 
students are "graded” and moved (or not moved) to the next stage on the 
road toward the degree. We are now about to consider cne of the elements 
throu^ which the potentials embodied in the structural elements are 
realized» 

On every esmpus, great trouble is taken to work out a curriculum and 
to arrange carefully for formal meetings between students and faculty, in 
order to Implement that curriculum. Wiat happens when these meetings take 
place? One of the elements that describe what happens is Silent in 
our scheme— namely the kind of interaction (or lack of it) between faculty 
and students which takes place during Ihe course of the teaching/leaming 






procesB in tlie classrooD» !Hhis interacticn is the; subject of the present 
chapter. 

A TyPOLOGT OF FACIJLTy BOIsES IN THE !TEACHIS3/l£AIflJIKG PBDCESS 

A search vas begun, early In our investigation, for a typolc^ that 
would yield accurate and useful descriptions and analyses of patterns of 
faculty roles in the classroom. A preliminary typology, which we adopted 
during the first several months of the existence of this project, proved 
unsatisfactory when we subjected it to a variety of tests. This preliminary 
typology distinguished primarily two categories; (1) faculty mecibers who 
focussed on subject-matter mastery and (2) faculty members who focussed 
on the development of the student as a person. We discovered, during the 
course of our interviews and class visits which we made in the early months 
of the project, that there were many faculty members who did not fit either 
"type” well. Since we Imsw it would not serve our purposes merely to 
stretch the two categories in order to be able to include all hinds of 
instruction, we abandoned a structure consisting mereiy of this relatively 
single opposition of two facully types. 

We next- adopted a three-type structure, as follows; 

Oype 1 — The Subject-Matter-Centered Faculty Member 
llype 2 — The Instructor-Coatered Faculty Member 
Type 3 — The Student-Centered Faculty Member 
The seccaid type, in this new structiire, included mainly the faculty members 
whom we had observed earlier who did not fit either of the two types in 
our first typological structure. These are instructors who are constantly 
attoipting to set themselves up as models for students to imitate. They 
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tme lectvffes m their primary means of instwotion» and thqr aspear t° 
most satisfied vhen they have evidence that their stndents are heginning 
to thlnh as they think, speak as they speak, and anaiyse problems as they 



analyse probleniSv 

After seme e^erience -with this three-category typology, my assistants 
and I decided that it, too, was Inadeqmte. Its ma^or veakness was that 
it did not permit ns to distinguish between two different (radically 
different, we felt) kinds of student-centered instructors. We discovered 
certain student-centered instructors who concentrated almost cwpletely 
on the development of Intellectual skills and abilities, while others 
(whoa we had also classified «« "student-centered") concentrated not on 
intellectual development alone but also on many other aspects of indi 



Viduta growth-on "affective" as weU as "cognitive" knowledge. 

Moreover, there was a certain type of instructor in certain skills 
courses-those where the goal consisted of mastery of a given set of operm 
tions, to the point where it would bec«e semi-autonatic-which did not 
fit any of our categories. We found this type in abundance in e lement 
coui-ses in mathanatica and accounting, foreign language, stenography, 
typing and skill courses using other machines, piano performance, and 
other courses of this nature. We decided to invent a special category 
for this type of instructor, calling him: Type 0: The Drilimaster. 

the foUowing section will show, given the goals of this type of course, 
we found many very ekceUent teachers (in oxu: sub3ective view) among 
those we are caUing "driUmasters" and we intend our label to he purely 
descriptive rather than convey any unfavorable .Judgment. 
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As ve then tested our struct-ure against our observations j ve came 
out, finally, satisfied— at least for purposes of continuing our in- 
vestigation— with our five-type critegory: 
g^ype 0 — fhe ”dril3master” 

The basic characteristic of a session led by the Type 0 faculty member 
is that ratiocinative processes ere kept at a minimum. That is, the skills 
to be acquired (or information to be mastered) are of such a nature as to 
render the process of discovery or any kind of ‘’reasoning out" unnecessary. 
Indeed, in such classes, students are eaqpected to develop automatic or 
semi-automatic responses and not reason things out; success is achieved 
when a student immediately responds correctly to a cue, to an exercise 
situation, or to a "problem" without using the reasoning process at all. 

Type 1 — The "facts/nrlnciples-centered" faculty member 

The teaching of the Tyi<e 1 instructor is organized around his desire 
to help students master facts, principles, concepts, analytic tools, 
theories, applications, etc. He syst^natically covers many facets of the 
"cognitive" knowledge relevant to his field. 

2 — The "instructor-centered" faculty maaber 

The teaching of the Type 2 instructor is organized around his desire 
to help students learn to approach problems in the field as he himself 
approaches them* Like the Type 1 faculty member, he concentrates on trans- 
mitting segments of "cognitive" knowledge, but with the gype 2 instructor 
it is the force of his personality end Ms point of view that gives shape 
to that knowledge. 
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Type 3 The *^s.b:«lities«centered” faculty mssiber 

The teaching of the Type 3 instructor is organized around Ms desire 
to help students acquire a set of skills and abilities that are intellectual 
in nature (except in those courses that are regarded in the academic world 
as "non-academic") and that use reascai and language (hucsan language, 
mathsnatical language, etc.) as their major tools, with prohlem- solving 
(broadly or narrowly conceived) as the major means. 

Type 4 — The "groig/person-centered" faculty member 

The teaching of the Type 4 instructor is organized around his desire 
to help students develop as Individual persons eilong all the dimoisions 
where growth appears necessary or desirable. The student group is used 
as a major means for accooplishing sucdi development. 

We are now ready to describe concrete exanples of each type. 

TYIS 0: THB miXWtSTSR — DR. l-JORTERO 

Dr. iSontero has the reputation of being one of the best foreign- 
language audio-lingual Instructors in the country. He often gives pro- 
fessional demonstration sessions at modem language meetings and— whether 
one knows Spanish or not— a visitor at such a meeting, Interested in foreign 
language instruction, finds (as we did , in fact) Dr. Montero*s classes 
breath-taking. For example, in the dr il l work, the tonpo must be varied 
but regulated to the split-second for certain purposes if the drill is 
to be coipletsly successful. Dr* Montero does this without the use of 
cue- cards of any kin d 5 he has de^reloped the art to a fine point. 

Such classes exist not only in the foreign language field but in 
other discdpl-ines as well. In classes where a skill that does not 
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depend on reasoning is to "be acquired, the instructor’s objective is to 
develop in the student an automatic or semi-autcanatic response, ihe in- 
structor wants to iiiduce in the student an ability to respond Imeciiately 
witl^ut having to "thinh," hence he is teaching against his objective if 
he encourages the student to reason out his response for each exercise. 

As a consequence, in sessions led by a '.Cype-0 instructor, the ratiocina- 
tive processes are kept at & minimum. The acquisition of the s kil l (or 
a body of information, if that is the objective of the course) is attained 
by r^etition and practice rather than by problem-solving. The stress is 
on * ‘learning to do" rather than "learning about" in the case of a skills 
course, or on the rote learning of facts and gener«ilizations, rather than 
on the process of "discovery" or "inquiry" if the course includes a body 
of information. 

In eiiner case, the instructor is the ultimate authority and the in- 
dividual student has little choice as to his own heavier 5 that is, once 
he has decided to participate (and he faces penalties if he decides not 
to participate), there is generally only one "correct" response for each 
cue that is given him. 

Our observations of the "drillmaster" type includift not onl^r a variety 
of s kills courses— a particular section of elementary piano, of steno- 
graphy, of typewriting, of elementary Russion, of introduction to logic, 
of college algebra, of elementary statistics, of elementary accounting, 
and of freshman English— but also a few courses in the natur'al and social 
sciences where students bas 5 .cally did little else than memorize and recite, 
almost as a catechism, questions and answers about facts and generaliza- 
tions presented in the textbook, with almost no part of the class session 




devoted to “inquiry” or problan solving* 

In the foreign language field, with which we are well acquainted, the 
“drill session” has played an indispensable role in any program using the 
aduio-ling».ial approach* This approach has generally “been “based on prin- 
ciples derived from Skinnerifin psychology and structural lingiiistics. 

That particular linguistic theory and that psychology have fit together 
nicely. (A readable description of the tenetf: of audio-lingual language 
teaching is presented in Ajielrod and Bigelow, 1962, Appendix A. ) 

However, within the l?ist severail years, a new school of linguistics— 
with which the name of IToaia Chomsky is associated, referred to as the 
school of the “transformational" or “generative" grammar— has called into 
question whether the principles of Skinnerian psychology are really appro- 
priate for language learning, (An excelleni; discussion of this issue is 
presented in symposium form “by del Olmop Bolinger, and Hanzeli, 1968.) 

Except for certain skills courses, we did not interview very many 
5Vpe 0 instructors or visit very many of their classes. 

TYBB 1: THE FACTS/PRINCIHjES-CENTERED INSTRUCTOR — DR. PRINCE 

Dr. Prince happens to “be an art historian, “but he can be taken as an 
excellent representative of the facts/princples-centered instructor in 
general. 

In "shop talk" with Dr. Prince, one is immediately struck with this 
fact: He does not find either his task or his discipline ambiguoius. His 

task, he feels, is to cover the materials of his discipline in a systematic 
way in order to help his students master those materials. And he is quite 
clear as to which subject matters ought to be covered in the various coin*ses 
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offered by his department-«hcw such topics ore to be arranged and vhat 
** coverage” each course should p''hieve* Indeed^ as he eiQg tlaine d in one 
of our interviews, he and his colleagues (i«e», those in art history 
throu^out the country) have a standard way of ordering their subject 
matter; thus, courses carrying the same label on different campuses 
”cov^” the same general topics* A course labeled j”Classic and Early 
Christian Art” or "Modem Art,” for examEde, generally. Dr, Prince in- 
formed us, covers about the same subject matter whether it is given on 
one caucus or on another. 

Just as Dr, Prince has a clear sense of his own role— that of 
teacher— so he has a clear sense of the student *s role. Part of an inter- 
view we had with him clarifies his point of view on tiiis question: 

miEElVIEWER: Dr. Prince, how do you ccnceive of the teaching-learning 

process? 

DR. PRINCE: How do you mean— the teaching-learning process? They are 
two quite different processes, 

jCNTERnsWER: You do not agree with those educators who regard then as 
but two aspects of a single process? 

Dr, Prince replied that he did not. It became clear in the Interview 
that he did not accept the view of teaching-learning as "joint inquiry,” 

And his practice, as we observed it, is quite consistent with his philo- 
sophy, We learned, during our visit to Dr, Prince* s class, that ^en 
joint takes place in his encounters with students, it is not a 

real instructor-student inquiry but merely a pedagogic device by which 
Dr, Prince helps a student arrive at a solution to a pre-structured problma. 
This point deserves further ej^lanation. Dr, Prince places his em- 
phasis on the student’s mastery of the material that has already been 
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discovered by -worliers in the field. In other words, his students are led 
to answers— or, indeed, are given answers uxrectdy— which are already 
hnown and agreed upon by scholars such as Dr# Drince himself# Ihe notion 
that during a class discussion the professor can “learn*' s^eihing appears 
utterly foreign to Dr» Prince’s conception of teac hin g and learning# 

Thus Dr. Prince’s emphasis is placed entirely on the mastery of the 
subject matter, defined broadly, but always based on a conception of 
knowledge 3 m product (even when a methodological rpiestion is under dis- 
cussion) and never— or hardly ever— knowledge qua process# 

Two basic concepts, according to our analysis, organize Dr# Prince’s 
view of himself as a teacher and his activity in the classroom. The 
first concept is that his image of the ideal student in his classes is 
identical for students: such a student is cne who has perfectly 

mastered the subject matter that Dr* Prince has presented in the course 
and has assigned for out-of-class study# The second concept is that the 
change taking place in students is, in Dr. Prince’s conception, a more-or- 
less identicea process for all students in his class. It is a moveaent 
from ignorance to knowledge— relatively speaking, of course, given the 
level of the course. For example, when a student takes his Primitive 
Art course, which deals with the arts of Africa, Polynesia, and Pre- 
Columbian America, Dr# Prince’s expectation is that students will enter 
the course knowing next to nothing about the arts of those cultures and 
that they will slowly, under his tutelage, move from ignorance to 
knowledge. 

Standards of mastery are set for each stage of learning; and the 
student is judged and graded, as he completes each stage, by comparison 
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with those staniaris. Such a process— if it is not to he purely laytho- 
IcgiCEtl— aust depend^ of course, i5)on widespread agreecent in the disci- 
pline as to the ordering and seguence of the various facets and eless e n t s 
of the subject natter and i 5 >on setting ur^ifoim standards of achievenent. 

Dr, Prince told us he believes that such widespread agreement does in 
fact exist among art historians throu^out the country. (Althoiigh we did 
not feel it our place to raise the matter with Dr. Prince during our inter- 
views with him, we should like to point out here what his office-mate 
told us in private. His office-mate co ra c ient ed that there had been at 
time widespread agreement among art historians as to which periods, move- 
ments, chief figures, etc., were to he covered and in what order in an 
undergraduate programj hut we were told that many campuses have broken 
away from the old mold and that "several new patterns are now emerging^ 
with resultant confusion" in undergraduate curriculum pl annin g.) 

We found it interesting that Dr. Prince’s preference for "an emotion- 
free atmosphere" in his classrocxn came out during our interview. We 
already knew, as a result of a visit to one of his classes that an aura 
of scholarly objectivity tod non-invoiveaent^ and a cool, rational 
approach to prohlcms, characterize his classrocaa as well as his person. 

His relationship to students, both in class and out, is cool and distant, 
althou^ net positively unfriendly. And students— it appeared to us— 
were quick to sense that there is a private space, which they may not 
p^etrate, encircling Dr. Prince wherever he goes. 

Since he is also a department toaiiman, we asked him about recruiting 




new faculty; 
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HJl^EKTISKER: Xiliat do yon loolt for vlien you recmit new xacnlty? 

DR PRINCE: Oh. 2he candidate* s reputation in art history is of course 

priziaiy— or, in a yoimg zaan, promise and potential. Of course, ne 
should have certain other quEaif ications az well. 

INTERVIEWER: Such as — 

DR. PRUiCE: Ch~he ou^t to he articulate, end patient. And he should 

he capable of getting along well with colleagues. 

labile we did not find Dr. Prince the most "exciting” teacher we had 

ever seen, no visitor to his classes would find cause for cccgplaint. The 

materials he deals with are intrinsically interesting— at least we found 

them so— and Dr. Prince has the gift not to get in their way. 

We presently bring up certain other matters about his practice, 

for example, how he handles questions from students; but we wish now to 

present Dr. Tuni s. 



TYPE 2: THE INSTRUCTOR-CENTERED INSTRUCTOR — DR. IKNIS 

Dr. Innis, a professor of English literature, is one of the most 
taHsed-atiout faculty members on Ms campus. His major role la the olass- 
room-this is obvious to aay visitor-is that of model, demonstrating to 
his students what he believes are the best ways of apprehending the works 
and the concq)ts of literature. It is interesting that Dr. Innis 

in his interview with us Ms competence both as a specialist 
*n the field and as a generally edticated man. fhe interviewer asked Mm 
about Ms role of transmitting to students his specialized knowledge and 



he replied as follows: 



DR. 



INNIS: Giving my students special Imowledge is only a ^xt of my 

ioh. There is a more Smportant part. I do not regard mys 
sin5)3y as a specialist in my field; I am also an edacatea man. 

) Please forgive me for saying so, but if I ^ad no 
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re^rsurd myself as an educaiied maiij I would not; te iieaching in a college* 

B^xERVIEKER: You feel, then, that it*s possible to be both a cccpetent 

specialist and an educated man generally ? 

DR* EdnS: It*s not only possible— for a college teacher, it*s inperative. 

As a teacher of undergraduate students, I must not be sinply a 
specialist. I must be a specialist who looks at the world erc-und him 
and sees the relationship between my specialty and all of the problems 
facing mankind. To be able to do that is to be educated*” 

Dr. Ihnis believes that teaching is essentially modelling. He tries 
to demonstrate what an educated man does with the materials of Eng l i sh 
literature. Hence, for Dr. Tunis, it is not the subject matter which is 
at the center of class activity, but what the instructor does with that 
subject- matter. And it is not "mastery** of subject matter which students 
are expected to attain as their primary goal; their aim, rathei*, is to 
be able to demonstrate— in papers and examinations— that they can imitate 
Dr* Innis* ways of conceiving of problems, defiziing thou, formulating them, 
reasoning about then, and handling data pertaining to Ihem. He is inter- 
ested in the transmission of knowledge— hut it is not primarily knowledge 
as product ; it is, rather, knowledge as process * 

Judging from what we saw going on in Di'* Innis* classroom, it is 
clear that students are not given an opportunily to **practice'* the process 
in class. Class time is used entirely for lectures (which Dr. Innis 
characterizes as **a kin I of demonstration") and for question-ana-answer 
periods (which Dr. Innis refers to as "discixssion"). The discussions 
do not generally contain genuine dialogue or extended encounter between 
instructor and students. Yet some of the students we observed in our 
class visit— students of the intellectually aggressive sort, we felt— 
tise the after-lecture quest ion-and-answer period to "challenge" Dr* Innis* 
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airprcach or point o- */iew. Dr. Innits ooviousSy enjoys tliese challenges, 
encouraging thesis end (as lie is an excellent ^own^) almost elvays 
f^srging victorious. 

It "was clear to us that Dr. Tunis is interested in the teaching process, 
has a coherent conception of «hat his role as teacher ^ s, plays a cccplete- 
ly central role in the class (that is, he is alvays at the center), pre- 
pares for that role iTith great diligence, and obviously enjoys being in 
the limelight. It is also clear frcoi our class visit that Dr. Innis has 
about “h-iTn an aura of authority and independence -which attracts students— 
he has, indeed, a ciharisina— and. tnat he tahes seriously the education of 
undergraduate students. 

D irpj'ng after—dass discuBSluuB, Dr. Tunis responds "HSimly to students, 
especially those -who show warmth for him. He has rapport -with many 
students, even -though they or their ideas are never really central for 
him; that is, conversation -with them begins with him and his ideas 
and, sooner or later, moves back to him and his ideas. He is the center 

at all times. 

Although -we did not discuss grading ^ with Dr. Ihnis, we 
gathered that he is generally satisfied with the standard grading system 
(as is, "we neglected to mention. Dr. Prince). Dr. Innis® general grad- 
ing practice was clearOy implied to us by eveiything he said. He uses a 
single primary criterion; in ex amin ation exercises, students are asked 
to demonstrate -bhe exactitude with which they are able to imitate his 
approaches, perspectives, conceptions, and formulations. Or, alternative- 
ly, students may imitate other figures wh-^m Dr. Innis admires— that is. 
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other "critics” of E^Ush Uteratvire -Hhose vork is evailable to them— 
vhose approaches, perspectives, collections, and formulations Dr, Bmis 
himself, in a sense, tries to imitate. Yet ue must he sure not to give 
a false icression. Dr. anis is no carhon copy of more famous men in 
the field. He found him~as his students must also-a unique "character" 
■Hith *oat which he feels passionately and which he expresses with 

verve, originality, great seriousness, and infectious humor. 

Tho difference hetweea the facts/prineipies-centered instructor 
(Type 1) and the instructor-centered instructor (Type 2) is exactly the 
difference Daniel BeU draws between a “scholar ' and an -’intellectaEl. 

57P. as cited in Hodgldnson, 196?, P* ^3.) A scholar, 
he says, "has a hounded field of knowledge, a tradition, and seeks to find 
his pia-g in it, adding to the accumulated, tested knowledge of the past 
as to a mosaic." lie intellectual, on the other hand, "begins with ^ 
eiqperience, ^ individual preceptions of the world, to privileges and 
deprivations, and Judges the world by these sensibilities. That dis 
tinction emphasizes the clearest difference that can be stated about the 
styles of these two types as members of the academic community. 
The best Type-1 class sessions, even when they are conducted by different 
in-tructors, look very much the same. The instructors keep out of the 
way of their materials and cany on their classroom operations in rather 
fashion. Hence it was our ej^erience that when we visited a 
session with one Iype-1 instructor on a given topic, it was very much 
the same e^qjerience as a session devoted to the same topic, conducted by 
a Type-1 coUeague of his. But the reverse is true of Type-2 instructors. 
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Each has a tmique psTspective, ajd an experience in a class session ^fith 
once is rarely similary to an escperience on the same topic with his 



Oype-2 colleague. 

The following passage from our interview with Dr, Prince is instructive: 

nJTERVISWER; Should it make any difference to one of your mderpaduate 
students whether he has you or one of your colleagues for the course 
in— say, "Hencd-ssance and Baroque Art**? 

DR. PRmCE; It apparently does make seme difference to students. Ihey 
appear to see^e differences between us. But that was not your 
queBtion. You asked idiether it should make a ^ference. It 
actually should not. Most of my colleagues and I would cover th^ 
same material in ahout the same way when we teach tte same cootsb. 

I do not mean to overstate the matter; of course there would he ^v 
variations— perhaps hundreds— from one to the other. But none of 
thesi differences should he significant— thou^, occasionally, 
students might he influenced in their motivation or in other ways hy 







INTERVIEWER: I see. If you could conceive of a state of perfection— with 

respect to this question-then the differences hetwe^ youi'self ^^d 
vour colleagues, as you teach any given course, «ovla he so 
ficant as to make no difference to any student? Is that correct. 

Dr. Prince answered that this was indeed so. We did not ask Dr. Ihnis 
exactly the same question, hut it was unnecessary. The man is ' inimitable, 
in the first place. Moreover, one can surmise from his entire teaching 
philosophy that he believes in a diversity of teacher models. Among col- 
leagues in English literature, for example, in his own department, several 
represent quite different schools of criticism^; and seme have no approach 



to literary criticism at all, being of that generation when the literary 
scholar was trained to engage in value-free historic research. Since 
no single faculty member could serve as the model for all styles and all 
modes of learning and inquiry in the field of literature. Dr. Ihnis tends 
to feel (we infer from our interviews with him) that excellence in a 






particular progrr:! iiay stem from the very diversity of faculty models to 
-which the student is subjected, if one instructor demands and ill.ustrates 
a particular perspective in criticism— say, the Chicago School 
(Eonald Crane ^ another may ta3ie the position, as indeed Dr. Umis 

does, that art is one of the modes of ej^loring the nature of things and 

perceiving "truth.” 

In the conception of education held hy Dr. innis, it is not o/ily 
desirable hut necessary for colleagues in a department to model different 
approaches and different perspectives. If the instructors do not re- 
inforce one another’s biases, if their levels and inodes of treatment 
present a -welter of diversity to the student, the reason is not to confuse 
him but to help him realize that no single perepective or single mode of 
inquiry is accepted in the field as the road to Truth. 

Many of Dr.: Innis* faculty CDlleagueS wonder,- hovever, -whether 
such diversity is educationally sound. Among these, a. large number hold 
the view that a student ought to receive training in one intellectual 
framework— any respectable one will do— worldng at it in sufficient depth, 
rigor, and int^sity to enable him to master it and use it with ease. 

TfEE 3: THE ABIL33JIES-CENTERED INSTRUCTOR — DR. ABBOT 

Precisely' such a view as outlined in the last paragraph is held by 
Dr. Abbot, who believes in training of a particularly rigorous intellectual 
sort and finds that— with the exception of a handful of "followers"— he 
does not have students long enough or continuously enough under his 
tutelage to be able to carry his program of training throu^ to a satis- 
factory conclusion:. 
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Dr. Abbot, it bjtppens, is unusually articuD^te about bis teaching 
philosophy. He distinguishes between Imowledge as product and knowledge 
as process . (Indeed, it was from him that I learned this distinction.) 

He condemns courses in the Humanities— he is a member, by the way, of an 
interdisciplinary "Department of Humanities” which exists on his canpus, 
offering both Bachelor’s and J^laster’s degree programs- which "derive from 
the conc^tion of Imowledge as product ." Here is a passage from our inter- 
view with Mm clarifying his view on this point: 

INTERVIEWER: How do you mean— "derive frcm the conception of Imowledge 

as product? ” 

DR. ABBOT: Well, traditionally, courses in the Humanities have t^en as 
their base the Imown— what has been established as a body of Know- 
ledge within the field, along with their attendant methods, prto- 
cipies, and contends, now, the enrj^asis in planni^ such 

courses has been placed on subject-matter jger se, or on themes end 
problems cutting across several subject-matters within the Humanities, 
or even on lists of great bodes. 



INTERVIEWER: Yes...? 

DR. ABBOT: Well, those approaches dv.^rive fi'cm the underlying conception 

of Imowledge as product— as given, as a thing with its own corporate 

limits I 
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INTEKVIEWBR: And your approach. 

DR. ABBOT: Well, I believe that we do better to treat Imowledge as process. 

INTERVIEWER: VRiat does that mean? 

DR. ABBOT: It means that we must shif t the focus of concern to mture 

of rational activity itself. Vie must cultivate rational activity as 
activity . You see, it‘s not just the -products of such activity. 

HUERVIEWER; I see. Hay I ask you this question: As you orpnize your 
courses, are you able to cover the materials that stud^ts are re- 
quired to master— or at any rate, he exposed to— when th^ study 
with professors who take other approaches? 

DR. ABBOT: Of course. In -the courses I give, the materials, methods, 

principles, contents, concepts, structures— and so on— of the various 
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traditional courses are, you might say, traversed . But during that 
the em^^asis is on the how and why of knowledge rat.ier 

than on the what . 

INTEEVIEWER: And what does this approach do for the student that he does 
not get in a traditional subject-matter approach? 

DR. ABBOT; By emphasizing rational activity, the hind of course I try to 
give provides the student with the basis for cultivat^ within him- 
self those fundamental activities by which man fulfills himself ^ 
realizes the function peculiar to his nature, and hence moves 
toward that excellence of which only he is capable. 

IHTERVIEWER: For your point of view to be effective, must your whole 

approach not he adopted by other faculty within ji'our own department? 

DR. ABBOT; (Lauding ) That is the difficulty^ Not merely In my own 

d^artment— to he really effective, it must be adopted by the whole 
college I 

UiTEISVIEWER; Nhat about the people in the fine arts and other areas that 
are not ’'verbal" in nature? How does your view fit them? 

Br. Abbot*B view of the non=vsrbal is difficult to summarize. But he made 
clear to us that while he spends time in clasi exploring non-verbal modes 
of communication, the dcminant mode of communication between himself and 
his students is at all times analytic, rational, lojjical. 

If we may generalize about Type-3 instructors whose classes we visited, 
we discovered among them a strong concern with the intellectual development 
of students. Some fine arts faculty, of course, felt this was no*' their 
entire goal and spohe of the intellectual and intuitive devslopment of 
stud^tSfc We found that whether a O^e-3 faculty member is in a field 
that is traditionally "acad^oic," verbal and book-centered, in whi.cn xde^-s 
and concepts play a central, role, or whether he is in a field that is con- 
sidered "creative”— non-verbal or at least not book-centered— his 
Pm pbas iff in class is on analysis, on the use of reason and language as 
major tools in teaching, and on the problem-solving process as the major 
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device by oieaxis of Dibich be tests and grades bis students* We should add 
tbe observation, bwever, that in our semiring (which may not have been 
representative), we found, as might be e3cpected, a larger proportion of 
Type-*3 instructors among ’’academic" studies than in the performing and 
’’creative" fields. There, we found many Type-4 instructors. 

TYEB 4: THE GROUP/PERS(»I-CENTERED INSTRUCTCR — DR. PERSE 

Dr. Perse, like Dr. Abbot, is also a "student-centered" instructor, 
but he believes that Dr. Abbot’s entasis on intellectual development 
and on rational activity is illusory. Dr. Perse feels closer to 
Dr. Abbot than he does to Dr. Prince on this question; but in general, 

])r^ Perse does not believe that "intellectual" development can be split 
fr(M other aspects of the human perconality. Or, to put it more accurate- 
ly, he believes that if an instructor succeeded in effecting such a split, 
this could only be taken as a sign of failure. However, Dr. Perse and 
Dr. Abbot obviously share one fundamental assumption: they both believe 

that a teaching philosophy must be undergirded by a theory of human 
development— a theory, that is, of how human beings achieve their fullest 
powers of humanness. Dr. Abbot believes that one can— and ought to— 
keep the two "developmental" cycles separate: progress in academic mat- 

ters on the one hand, and progress in non-academic problems (e.g., 
identity, intimacy) on the other. This portion of our interview with 
Dr. Perse emphasizes the difference in point of view between Type-3 
IE^Tpe-4 instructors on this point: 

DR. PERSE: You see, it’s possible to distinguish two life lines for the 

typical college student, two cycles as it were. One of them consists 
of his academic assignments and crises, meeting deadlines for papers. 
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arolcriag n^r intellectual vorlds, making deoisiens 

of concentration, his career, and so on. 5he of 

latters; friends, sex, his stj-uggle to divest himself of 

his pareits, and so on* Do you see^ 

INiEERVIEWERs Yes, but.., 

DR. RERSEt Well, this is me point I am trying to 

reach the condition as faculty members "we all xjh»»n a 

for, those tso i^les vould he related in a creativ^e^. 

^Sr Scision S the one cycle has to he m^e, eve^^ ^ 

^er cvde— ideally—should he ready to help. If ® 

in the other cycle, then everj-thing ^d everjhoay ® " ^ 
to stand ready to siqjport the student as he '•“f tetueen 

Zse they ought to vork 

ever happens nowadays— at least not on ffii g canpu , anyway 
m another significant vay, Dr. Ahhot and Dr. Perse are more similar 
to each other than either is to Dr. Innia or Dr. Prince; and yet, here too 
the two "student-centered” faculty manhers are distinctly different. This 
has to do with the use of the student group. Both use the gro,® to their 
teaching; Both take advantage of pressures felt to the student group, end 
of opinions expressed to it, to motivate mejabers of it. But Dr. Perse 
goes considerably further than Dr. Ahhot. Dr. Abhot uses the grot® to his 
but Dr. Perso actually becomes a m^bm of it, subjecting himself 
also to grot® pressures and not trying to assert any more authority than 

any other member moving to and out of leadership roles. 

ae fact that Dr. Perse is to the field of dramatic arts makes it 
possihle, we believe, for him to he so successful as a lS®e-4 instructor 
end not undergo discomfort vis-a-vis his collesgues. {Our observation was 
that Type-4 instructors to other discipltoes-we were able to study in- 
tensively two such instructors to English departments~were uncomfortaole 
and became defensive to departmental meetings and shop-talk sessions with 
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moire conservativr. c'^llecgues#) As an inE-lraator in the field of dramatic 
arts^ Dr. Perse* s roles in his “Worh with students were enormously varied; 
when he was directing a play, for cxauple, his authority found its source 
(precisely as in the case of student directors also) in his role as 
director rather thm in his status as faculty memher. 

Though he has no formal training in psychology. Dr, Perse appeared 
conversant with recent personality theory; he stressed, during our inter- 
views with him, Ms conception of what a student does when he "learns” scsie- 
thing, Hi.s CGcanents on this point can he summarized es follows: A student 

does not learn unless he is challenged, A “challenge,” Dr, Perse believes, 
is not siB5>ly a matter of proper motivation. It is related to the nature 
of the task, A challenging task not only elicits a desire to do it; it 
also demands resources and strategies that are som^ow new — that have not 
been used before in the achievement of other tasks. Dr, Perse pointed 
out that when a student encounters situations he can manage with his 
existing repertoire of responses, he will use only this existing reper- 
toire, There is, thus, no challenge in meeting such a situation, Frcm 
the point of view of individual “growth" in the student, such an exercise 
yields little better than zero; it is mere repetitiousness, reinforcing 
a path already knoi^ and used. But where the individual. Dr, Perse 
pointed out, cannot macage in a “new" situation with his existing reper- 
toire of responses, he mi^t invent or find new ones; and if these "work," 
they are integrated with che rest of the personality. This is the kind 
of leamiT^ Dr, Perse tries to induce in his own students. 

Those of us in the project who discussed this issue with Dr, Perse 
were much struck by the cogency of his conc^tion; t akin g that sense of 




learning, we could understand vhy so few college students "ieam" anything 
during their college years as a result of their course work* College pro- 
fessors typically present them with tasks which they can manage with their 
oy-tft-hing repertoire of responses— those learned during previous years of 
schooling. They can, for exaii^ple, menorize sets of facts and principles 
quits well, having learned in previous school earoeriences how to memorize 
facts presented by others and generalizations drawn and formizlated by 
others. And uhou^ many college courses require them to memorize still 
more facts and principles, there are no new elem ent s in the resi>onse 
students ax’s called "tpon to make in meeting these demands. They can 
simply maintain— perhaps strengthen somewhat— the b^avioral structures 
with which they enetered college. The way of organizing e:^>eriences 
they already possess fits these demands; there is no need for then to 
seek a mors conplex way to organize esqjerience. 

Indeed, our observation of c3.ass sessions showed us that the very 
opposite often takes place. The student may he dlscotiraged from seeing 
new ways to organize experience. He may learn that it is risky, if he is 
out to get an A, to try to perform his class assignments in new way. 

If he discovers that his existing behavioral structure is quite adequate 
for all the demands put ipon it by the assignments his instructors giVe 
him, he would tend to resist whatever other pressures mi^t encourage him 
to esepand that structure. 

In otner words, his academic courses^, 'instead of joining other, non- 
curricular forces that urge the student to e^qoand, to develop new resources 
and to discover himself and the world, may function in the very opposite 
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vay. They W ^ resist those outside experiences by teaching him 
that in the realm ■where his behavior co‘,mts (i*or it is his course work 
which will bring the A»s that will buy him his future as a professional), 
a less c(S25>lex and relatively undeveloped pattern of responses is suffi- 
ciently successful to bring the hipest rewards* 

Although there may be much about Dr. Perse* s philosophy and practice 
which is questionable, our study of his teaching style lef c us -with no 
doubt that his meaning of the term "learn" is crucial for any kind of 
education (as opposed to tra inin g) in the liberal arts* Its significance 
was hrou^t home only recently with something of a shock* We were in- 
terviewing present and former students in connection with the Center pro- 
ject. One partictilar student had heen out of school for "two years, 
after having received a Bachelor’s degree in English* During the course 
of "the interview, we happened to learn frcaa him that he had not been 
inside a library— not even a single time — since he had conpleted his 
college work. 

"How did that happen?" we a^ed— inplying ■that since his behavior 
was so unusually exceptional, there had to he seme es^lanation* 

"Well, there was no special reason," he said in a fri end ly way* X 
j\2st didn't have any more term papers to ■sjritel" 

Trying to maintain the neutral "tone appropriate to an interview, we 
asked; "Was -Hhat the only reason you went to the library when you lived 

on canpus?" 

"Well— yes. Of course, I would also go there to study* But thank 
God I don’t have -to do that any more either*" 







It took a act of »dll to prevent one’s crying cut: "Have toi 

Of course you don’t have to study any more, but don’t you want to? College 
was siqiposed to make you want to keep on learning tbe rest of your llfeJ” 

But even as these sentences fomed in the mind, the flaw in reasoning 
became obvious. He had used the word "study." Our unuttered question 
used the word "learn." It was clear that this student Jliustratsd what 
Dr. Perse w:^ talking about; this student’s courses, whatever they did 
teach him, had neglected an essential task; they may have required him to 
undergo a process called "studying," but they had not required him to 
practice "learning." 

ihere is one serious problem which a !?ype-4 instructor may face. We 
found many iype-4 instructors uncomfortable and defensive about their 
teaching philosophy and practice. V2iile it is perhaps the only teaching 
style liiat is appropriate to the "developmental" goal, i,e., the growth 
of the student as a person, it does not fit easily into the typical and 
predominant curricular- instructional structures (Elements # 1 , ffe, and 

#3) that exist on most jAmerican caucuses. 

An instructor who holds a "student-centered" jhilospphy and wants to 
follow a "student-centered" teaching style can become a iype-3 instructor 
without ej^riencing discomfort on any American caiipus; but if the Type-4 
philf iSfy^y and practice appeal to him, \mless he looks for a college 
that is itself groi^j/person-centered, or has "pockets" of faculty who 
are, he is apt to be unhappy, Type-4 instructors admitted to us that 
colleagues ridiculed them and even accused them of "lowering standards" 
and "being soft"; and many students— especially the gamesman types who 
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have been tau^t to press an advantage ^:herever they see it, and to mi£- 
trust people— actually, they told us, rejected them and regarded them as 
Outsiders who, for reasons the students could not understand, refused 
to play the game. Ifcder the "rules" of this game, a faculty member must 
try to make students work as hard as possible for the lowest wage he can 
pay (in grades, that is) while the student tries to get the best wage he 
can for the least work. 

THlRTEEr^ KEY QUESTIOITS MD HYPOTHESES 

Following our fomiflation of this five- category typology, we changed 
our interview questioning and classroom observation in order to test these 
distinctions. We set up a series of thirteen "key" questions which we 
believed served to distinguish adequately one type of instructor from 
another, and in our first formulation of these key questions we set forth 
a series of hypothetical propositions <> We then attoipted to test these 
hypotheses against the data that came to us from interviews and classroom 
observations. 

In the following paragraphs, we shall use abbreviations to represent 
each type, as follows: 

T^e 1 — the f/p-c faculty rnoaber 
T^e 2 — the in-c facility m^ber 
T^e 3 — the ab-c faculty member 
?ype 4 — the g/i>»c faculty member 

jEhus: 

The phrase f acts/principles-centered is abbreviated *’f/p-c." 

The jhrase instructor-centered is abbreviated "in-c." 

The phrase abilities-centered Is abbreviated "ab-c." 

The phrase group/person- centered is abbreviated ”g/p-c. 
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KEY QUESTIONS TO DISTIIfGUISH TYPE-1, TYP2-2, TYPE-3, AND TYPE-4 

IHSTRUGTOES PBOf l ONE ANOTHER 

The i.ey questions and hypotheses are as follows: 



Key Question #1 

\^7hen the faculty memher conceives of the "ideal" student— 
that is, the student who coo 5 >letes his course and undergoes, as 
a result of his studies in that course, precisely the changes the 
instructor has hoped would take place— is this image identical 
for all students? 

Our hypothesis for this question asserted that for every type of 
faculty member, except the g/p-c instructor (l^ype 4), the answer to this 
hey question would he "Yes,” We anticipated that for the g/p-c instructor 
the answer would he "No,” for the reason that he em phas izes, more than 
any of the other types, individual differences among students and the 
desirability of preserving (and developing) those qualities that mahe for 
one’s uniqueness as an individual— qualities through which, in a word, 
one’s "individuality” is created. 

Key Question #2 

Nhen a faculty memher conceives of the changes he wishes to 
effect in his students— the kinds of changes, the direction of 
change, etc.— does he imagine that those students who reach the 
goals he has set for then change, hasicaHy^ in the same way? 

According to the hypothesis we formulated, we anticipated that only 

for the f/p-c instructor (Type l) would the answer to this question turn 

out to he "Yes," Our preliminary interviewing had led us to believe that 

only this tjpe of college teacher has an image of a more-or-less evenly 

"ignorant" groi:® of students sitting in a given course at the heg inni n g 

of the year. The students then— in this conception— move through the 
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course from a state of ignorance to a state of Imowledge ab:*ut the facts, 
principles, conc^ts, tools, theories, etc,, that constitute the course 
content, Shis concept appeared to us, early in the investigation, to he 
characteristic for all instructors ve classified as Type 1, 

Our later interviews and visits confirmed this earlier tentative con- 
clusion, These instructors do, in fact, believe (perhaps somewhat naively 
in many cases) that, at the beginning of a course, students are quite 
ignorant of the content to which that course is devoted and that, at the 
close of the course, thi^y are quite Imowledgeable of that content. These 
instructors further believe that, at the beginning, the ignorance of stu- 
dents is more-or-less equal and that, at the end, their Imowledge is 
markedly mequal. It is this "unevenness" at the end that is measin*ed by 
the final examination and that is reflected by the course grade. 

None of the other instructor types, our inquiry showed, hold this 
conception, Sven y^ere the answer to Key Question is "Yes"— as In 
the case of the in-c and the ab-c instructors (!iypes 2 and 3) --the con- 
ception of both the kind of change and the direction of change (Key 
Question #2) is far more conplex than the answer to this question that 
prevails ^nong Q^e 1 faculty members. 

For exanple, an ab-c instructor (Type 3) ^y get as one of his goals 
the ability to "read" a set of data accurately— that is, without "over- 
reading" (and thus emerging with a questionable conclusion) or "under- 
reading" (and thus not going as far as the drita allow). Such an instructor 
knows that, even at the beginning of a course, great unevenness will exist 
among students in respect to this p^ticular intellectual skill. He knows. 
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further, that some ctu-^/^nts have earlier been taei^t to bf.' (or they are 
by ten 5 >erament) extremely cautious, and they will habiturJJLy underread 
data, while others are tmrestrainadly iispressionistic and will tend to 
over-generalize. Ihe change that these two sorts of stvdents need to 
undergo-^-’SS a result of their work in an ab-c instructor's course— is there- 
fore not at all identical. Indeed, for the first sort of student, the 
desirable kind and direction of change are almost precisely opposite to 
those needed by the other, if the Instructor's goal for both sorts of 
students is to be reached. 

Key Question #2 thus probes deeply into instructional ^iloscphy and 
practice, and it serves to distinguish -tiie most common type of college 
teacher among older faculty members— the f/p-c instructor (l!ype l)— from 
the types that appear to us to be more common among younger faculty manbers— 
the in-c, the ah-c, and the g/p-c instructors (lEypes 2, 3, and 4). 

Key Question #3 

IJoes class eictivity focus eonqpletely— or virtually completely— 
on the transmission of knowledge that is primarily in the "cognitive" 
domain? Or does class activity reflect also significant attentiwa 
to knowledge that is in the "affective" dcanain? 

Our hypothesis for this question asserted that only the g/p-c in- 
structor (‘I^e 4) would pay more than incidental or unsympathetic attention 
to knowledge in the affective domain. We also anticipated discovering 
that even in the case of the g/p-c instructor— in spite of his announced 
intentions— a substantial fraction of the classroom session (we judged 
weX^ over half) would be devoted to processes concentrating on the acqui- 
sition of cognitive knowledge by students. Still, the difference in in- 




structor attitudes— i*e., their feelings of responsibility for helping 
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students acquire affective loiowledge—and in classroom piu-lices appeared 
to ”be significant and to distinguish clearly the g/p-c instructor from 
the other three types. 

Key Question 

' Id his . efforts to help students acquire 3niowledg3-?including 
knowledge in "both the cognitive and the affective domains— does 
the faculty member focus on Imowledge primarily as product? Or 
does he focus on knowledge as procesg also? ■ ■ - 

As knowledge is ccomonly conceived^ it is both (l) an activity and 
(2) a set of products which emerge from that activity. Some instructors 
concentrate only on the products, especially in courses for undergraduates. 
Other instructors, however, concentrate on the sctivi^ itself, covering 
many of the products of that activity in their particular field either as 
illustrations or hy way of a more-or-less adequate sac^ling, hut they are 
not concerned with systematic coverage. 

After completing our preliminaiy interviewing, we concluded that, for 
instructors enphasizing the acquisition of intellectual skills end abili- 
ties— what later became our ab-c instructor (ijype 3)— the concept of 
knowledge as process would play a central role in educational philosophy 
and practice. This turned out to he the case (which obviously will 
astonish no reader). But our final hypothesis for this question asserted 
that for the in-*c Instructor (l^pe 2) and for the g/p-c instructor 
(Type 4)— as well as for the ab-c instructor (Typ® 3)*-the answer would 
go in the same direction * Hence, only for the f/p-c instructor {'3^e l), 
our hypothesis stated, is knowledge as product absolutely central. 
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Key Qgec‘Mv- y. i/J 

Is the activity carried oo in class, as “well as the activity 
students are e 3 qpected to perfonn in order to prepare ior the cl^s 
session, and on the f inal examination, always (o’" almost always) 
rational in nature-characterized by the formulation of concepts 
and applanations , by reasoning, generalizing, and particularizi^, 
and by other exclusively rational activities? Or is there signi- 
ficant attention given to the non-verbal, the irruional, and the 
ncn-rational— as activities and not merely as topic:) for analysis? 

With exceptions made for courses that are non- verbal in content (e«g«, 
some of the courses in such fields of study as painting, violin, typing, 
or tennis), our hypothesis for this (question asserted that only for the 
g/p-c fiuMtlty member ^) would we discover any interest in the n<si- 

verbal or non-rational as means to be used by students in the leariiing 
process. Indeed, for instructors of the other three types, the attitude 
which we anticipated was one of rejection of these means— or even annoy- 
ance that anyone might conceive of them as appropriate for a college class. 



Key Question #6 

Are decisions about the selection and sequence of topics and the 
organization of class sessions made completely by the Instructor 
himself? Or does he seek advice from his students (during the course 
of the class session), or give responsibility to the greiro, for any 
of these decisions? 

Our hypothesis asserted that, except for hi^ily incidental episodes, 
both the g/p^’C faculty member (lypa ^) the ab-c faculty member (5Jype 
3), as a matter of educational philosojiiy and policy, se^ advice from 
their students or give responsibility to the groiqi for decisions affect- 
ing the selection and sequence of topics and the organization of class 
sessions. For the other two instru.ctor types, we anticipated that the 
instructor would make these decisions himself . 
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l3 the instiructor particularly and explicitly concerned with 
coit^unication between each student and his classmates? 

According to our hypothesis, we anticipated discovering that the ah» 
faculty neober (T!ype 3) and the g/p«c faculty m&nber (ijype 4) would be 
particularly concerned with adequacy of communication between each stu- 
dent and other members of thxi groi^). We further anticipated discovering 
that the other two instructor types, although concerned about communica- 
tion between instructor and students iand between students and Instructor, 
would not be concerned about communication between students end other 
students* 

Key Question #8 

Does lecturing by the instructor (or by guests )~or arranging 
for lecture-like presentations, such as educationkl films— play 
a significant and continuous role in the class sessions? 

On this question, our hypothesis stated that for the f/p-c faculty 
member (l^e 1) and the in-c faculty m^nber (O^pe 2), the answer is "Yes. 
We anticipated, in both cases, that a certain amoimt of time would be de- 
voted to non-lectmre activities ("discussions" or "question-and-answer 
periods"), but we expected to find that lectures or lecture-like pre- 
sentations would play a significant and continuous role in the classroom* 
For ab-c and g/p-c feiculty members (Types 3 aud 4), however, we 
anticipated discovering that the answer to this question would be "No*" 

Key Question #9 

During "discussions" or "question-and-answer periods," in a 
unit of dialogue taking place between student and instructor, is 
the student often an "initiator"? Or does the instructor always 



(or almciit aJ'TNys) initiate a unit of dialogue a i^tuaant "by 
asking a Quescion^ requesting a reaction, or setting a problem? 

On the basis of our early inquiries sjid observations, we formulated 
for this question a hypothesis according to idiich we anticipated discover- 
ing that only for the f/p-c faculty member (G^ype l) is it true that tne 
instructor alirays (or almost always) Initiates a unit of instractoT^ 



student dialogue* 

We further anticipated discovering that, in the cases of the other 
three instructor types, whenever "discussions” or "question-and-ansyer 
periods” would take place, students would often initiate a unit of dialogue 
by asking a question, expressing a reaction, or even setting a problem 
(or "trap”) for the lecturer. Our j^rellminary observaticns had persuad.d 
us that in the case of the in-c faculty member (l^ype ^)— where question- 
and-answer periods Invariably follow a fo rm al lecture— c h a l l e nges by 
students during question-and-answer period are often welcomed by the 
instructor. Ghese challenges can take the foxm of polite accusatiOS-iS 
that the instructor is internally Inconsistent, that he and os® cf the 
authors assigned for reeding **contradict” one another, some 

authority in the field has stated quite another point of "vlew^ There 
then ensues a battle x^its in w hi ch the faculty member invariably 



victorious. 

It is true 'ihe c$AiS of the ab-c and g/p-c faculty members 

(^I^pes 3 and ^5^), ths between student and instructor, in such 

units of dialogue, r*' ciffsxent sort than that just described for 
in-e facu3tj^ ^ 2). But our hypothesis nevertheless classified 

G^es 2, :\v this point, because such & classification 
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r^vesls ^ ’specicu. '-iisiracteristic about dassrocaa atanosphere: it was part 

of our hype ‘\iie6is that or>iy in the classrooci of the f/p-c instructor 
(o;yp .5 during a discussion or questicn-and-answer period, does a 
stul<..nt feel restrained if he wishes to initiate a unit of dialogue. 

For exan^jle, in an f/p-c faculty member's class, the student feels 
free to bring a question only idien he is ashed by the instructor whether 
he or "anyone” has any questions (in which case the instructor is the 
"initiator")— otherwise, the student is made to feel he is "wasting” class 
time, or he must wait for the instructor's office hour, or put his ques- 
tion to the instructor either before or after class (i.e., in both cases, 
outside of the class context). Such is not the case during the "question*^- 
snd-answer periods” normally provided in classes conducted by in-c faculty 
members (t^ype 2)^ and such is, likewise, characte**istically not the case 
for ab-c and g/p-c faculty members (!Eiypes 3 an<i ^)* 

Key OuestiCTi #10 

Poes the instructor often "model" the learning process or the 
process of discovery? That is to say, does he often demonstrate 
the learning activity itself by actually learning with the groi^, 
or by describing such an activity out of personal aqjerience or 
out of the eaq^rience of other scholars and investigators? 

Oar hypothesis stated that for all instructor types, ^cept the 

instructor (type l), the answer would be "Yes." The f/p-c in- 

,' 5 tructor, we anticipated, mif^t occasicmally engage in such behavior, 

t^ut he would not often or systematically do eo. Hence, the answer for 

:>im, the hypothesis asserted, should be "Ko." 



I 
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Key Q;aestion 

Does tile instructor use pressures felt in the entire student 
grct5> (!•«•> the class)— and opinions expressed by it — to isioti- 
vate individuals in it? 

According to our hypothesis, ve anticipated that further investigation 
¥culd establish "Yes” as the tess^?er for the ab-c and g/p-c faculty mecibers 
{Types 3 and 4); "No" would be the answer for the f/p-c and in-c faculty 
members (i^es 1 and 2). 

Key Qu es tion #12 

Are cooperative pro;Jects, involving two or more students, often 
uudertaliLen— usually in an off-caapus setting— as an integral part 
of tlie work expected to be done for the course? 

Our hypothesis predicted that we would find such projects, as an 

•^"tegral pert of course work , only in classes conducted by g/p-c faculty 

members {Type 4)* 

Key question #13 

Is the faculty member generally satisfied with the standard 
testing and grading system used in. colleges today? 

Our hypothesis predicted that since the teaching styles of the f/p-c 

instructor l) and the in-c faculty manber 2) fit —more or 

less well— the standard grading system, they would generally find it 

satisfactory; wliile this would not he the case for the other two instructor 

types* Indeed, that proved to be the case; we should inmediatejy say, 

however, that alnvost all of the instructors we interviewed had complaints 

of cme sort or another about the grading system— about features of the 

system itself, about ways in which the system was "abused,” or about bad 

uses to which the oystma itself was put by people outside of the academic 
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^.•orld; hence aliiioct iveij'one vas in favor c*f “refor min g^* it in sane sense* 
Still, ve foiand significantly less satisfaction (insofar as vo coul^ 

^ndge s\Jh;Jectively) with the grading systea among instructors we had 
classified as Types 3 and h than among tliose ws had classified as Types 
1 and 2a 

Table 1 presents these thirteen key questica:iB :and hypotheses in tabular 
form# The evidence given in Tad)le 1 indicates that the classificatory 
system adopted potentially distinguishes clearly among the four types. 

The f/p-c instructor (Type l) and the g/p-c instructor (T^e 4) are 
seen to he in opposition cm all. thirteen questions, ihe in-c instructor 
(l^^pe 2) is in agreement with Type 1 on nine of the thirteen key questicais, 
but he is in opposition to Type 1 and in agreenent with Type k on four 
crucial questions. The ab-c instructor (l^e 3) is» agreement with 
T^qpe 4 on nine key questions, but he is in opposition to l^^e 4 and in 
agreement with T^»pe 1 <m four key questions. Type 2 and Type 3 are In 
agreement on ei^t key questions and are opposed cai five crucial ones. 

These interrelationships, although difficult to visualize in the abstract, 
are visibl.e at a glance in Table 1 and 2. 

COIiLECTIRJ THE EVIDENCE TO TEST THE HTPOTHESllS 

After foimulating the set of hypotheses outlined in the preced in g 
section, we rearranged our Interview format and our method for observing 
classes in accordance with the requirements of the thirteen key questions. 

We can report that, on a pragmatic level, the new typological 
structure ‘Hforked’* exceUently— that is, it enabled us to proceed easily 
to describe the conduct of classes and to classify instructors in one or 
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CIASSIFICa?? .\i C? ”TypE5” (AS EXEMELITIS3) BY TR. PRUrCE, DR. DiHIS, 

DR. A3© IR. ACCuRDHTG S'TRTEEN Vry questions" 



(For full statsuents of tiia key il^ype-l lirpe-2 llype-3 

questions, see pp. - •) (f/p-c) (in-c) (al3"c)(g/p»c) 



1« Is instructor's linage of '’ideal 
product” the seme for all students? 


yes=«- 

No=/ 


* 


* 


* 


/ 


3« Is class activity directed to 
cognitive knowledge— or is there 
significant attention to affective 
knowledge? 


Cognitive*#- 

Doth=/ 






* 


/ 


5« Is the activily of instructor 
and students primarily rational in 
nature, focused on concepts, explana- 
tions, reasoning, and generalizing? 


Yes=* 

No=/ 


* 




* 


/ 


12. Do coppearative projects ^ involving 
two or skore students, play significant 
role in student activity for course? 


No*#- 

Yes*/ 


* 


«• 


* 


/ 


6. Are decisions cn organization of 
class made coopletely hy instructor, 
or does he give responsibility to 
students? 


Instructor 

Alone«» 

Students 

Dicliided*/ 


* 


♦ 


/ 


/ 


7f Is instructor particularly'' con- 
cerned with coDBunication between 
each student and classmates? 


No=* 

Yes*/ 


* 


♦ 


/ 


/ 


8. Does lecturing play a signifi- 
cant and continuous role? 


Yes=» 

No*/ 


* 


* 


/ 


/ 


11. Does instructor vise group pressures 
to motivate individuals? 


No*# 

Yes*/ 


* 


* 


/ 


/ 


13. Is instructor satisfied with 
the testing/grading system? 


Yes*# 

No*/ 


* 


♦ 


/ 


/ 


2. Is instructor's hoped-for change 
in students tlie same for all? 


Yes*# 

No*/ 


* 


/ 


/ 


/ 


4. Is instructor's focus on knowledge 
as product, or is he also ccxicexned 
with knowledge as process? 


Product*# 

Both*/ 


* 


/ 


/ 


/ 


9* Is student often an initiator 
during discussion periods? 


No*# 

Yes*/ 


* 


/ 


/ 


/ 


10. Does instructor often model the 
learning process? 


Do*# 

Yes*/ 


* 


/ 


/ 


/ 




table: 2 



COMPARIfi^ BESFORSES QE* THE FOUR 
IKSTBWCTC® TYIBS TO THE THIR53SEW KEf QUESTIC® 
(AS 5BOKK Hi TABLE l) 



(facts/principlea- 

csafesred) 



/ 

ResPOQges 



Reaponaes 



13 



TJype 2 

(inatructor-cfltttered) 9 



Type 3 

(abilitiei-centered) 



Type k 

(gpoiqp/person-ccntered) 



0 



13 
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another of the types o The only instructors ve found difficult to classify 
vere those vho were cliL^iy anibivalent about their own philosophy and 
practice aad> as a matter of fact, were themselves "in transition”— i«e*, 
in the process of moving froni Type 1 to Type 2 or from Type 3 to Ifype 4* 

It is clear that this is not the sort of framework that can be demon- 
strated as "true” in any opon-and-shut case by a collection of hard data. 
It is iBportant, however, to report that we found it extremely comfortable 
to work with* This framework illuminated our observations, and it made 
possible a kind of contrastive analysis among and between faculty types 
(looked upon exclusively in their roles sis teswhers) that has not, to 
the knowledge of this investigator, as yet appeared in the literature 
of h:"^er education. 

3ut clearly, if this typology is valuable and workable, it must be 
so not only for one project. It must ncjw be used by other investigators. 
Will they find it equally workable? Will it also illuminate their obser- 
vations and stimulate further exploration? Will it make possible a new 
level of ccflitrastive analysis in the field of teaming philosophy end 
practice in higher education? 

Obis :?emains to be seen. At this time, however, we are optimistic, 
and we hope that the theoretical framework presented in this diapter 
will constitute a contribution to research instnsaents in hi^er 
education* 

GRADl^TE STUDY AMD THE TASKS OF AN UNDERGHADUATK TEACHER 

A faculty member in the foreign language department of A' large 
liberal ivrts coldege located not far from the Ceriter was kind enough to 
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spend some ■time with us responding to a peculiar request ve made of him; 

We ashed whether he wou-- d re'view his caucus day on Wednesday of the pre- 
ceding week, noting particularly the tasks he carried out for which he 
felt his graduate study had well prepared him.. We should eidd that 
hr* Sorenson, who teaches French, is considered hy students and col- 
leagues to he a s\:gperior teacher, devoted to his work with undergraduate 
students and happy to oe a teacher* 

Tn his first class hour— a nine o* clock— on the preceding Wednesday, 
Dr* Sorenson had tau^t a senior seminar in prohlems of literary history 
•the group, at the time, were working on a me-thodologic€d prohlem in 
literary chronology— the date of a Voltaire poem (where, as he explained, 
it was crucial whether the data were prior to 1726 or after 1729> since 
Voltaire spent the years between those dates in England; thus this s m al l 
prohlem rested in the larger context of exploring what a literary 
"influence" is)* In this course, hr* Sorenson was teaching his students— 
future literature sdiolars— the tools the literary historian must master. 
For this work, his graduate studies, in his view, had prepared him 
splendidly. 

During the ten o’clock hour, hri Sorenson participated tn a faculty- 
student panel discussion arranged hy -the Linguistics Society. It turns 
out that this student organization is unusually large on his cami)us 
(there is an active degree program in English As A Second Language 
there). The session, as Dri Sorenson described it to us, was an emotion- 
laden discussion on the pros and cons of a freshman Englii^ textbook hy 
Roberts that uses the framework of generative-transfoimational grammar 
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instead of the more usual frriieworks of cither the l»*aditional Latinized, 
"noimative” gramnar, or the newer structural mode* The English depart- 
ment faculty, he infoimed us, was tom on this question, and the students 
in the department were too* Luring the last several years, Lr. Sorenson 
eirolained, he had hecGme enormously interested in linguistics; indeed 
he was scheduled at one point to attend a Linguistics Society of Merica 
summer institute hut other duties on his cbb^*: p.*evented his goings He 
has had no fcrmal training in linguistics whatsoever, except a few old- 
fMhioned philology courses and, as he described it, a rather naive and 
excellent but coo^etely practical course in French phonetics; through 
that course he acquired an excellent accent but little noticm of the 
way the sound structure of languages (or even of the French language) 
works* 

Luring the next hour on that Wednesday, Lr* Sorenson spent most of 
his time in the Recording Hoom at the language laboratory, directing two 
native speakers of French in the recording of drill materials for labora- 
tory tapes* These tapes were being used by students in a first-year 
French course Lr* Sorenson was teaching; each instructor was permitted 
to select his own textbook and was expected to prepare his own tapes 
(or sipervise their preparation if he wanted to use native speakers and 
were himself not a native speaker}* Lr. Sorenson explcdned to us hat 
he finds the entire organization of lower-division language courses 
intolerable* But he enjoys the class itself and is very much interested 
in the "audio-lingual" approach to language study* Still, he does not 
find the caq^erlence without grMt difficulties; in his own words: "It 

isn't easy, you know, when I've had no training in doing this kind of 
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teacMiig at cQl«” 

“What about your e3q?erience as a Teaching Assistant during your 
doctoral studies?" I asked, as I knew that he had been a TA in graduate 
school. 

thatl" he replied laughing. “That could hardJy qualify as 
training— except in a negative way I" 

His first class after lunch on the day we are recwistructing here 
was a section of his first-year French course. But we should explain that 
between the time he left the tape session in the Recording Rom of the 
language laboratory and the hour he met his first-year French class, 

Dr. Sorenson had his lunch, saw four students in brief conferences in his 
office, and then attended a meeting of his department— an emergency 
meeting to develop “strategy** on a library crisis. It happened that the 
college-wide Library Committee had suddenly decided to reduce the ^ro- 
priatlon in foreign language and literature because, as their decision 
read, **so many books in foreign languages are purchased out of the general 
fund.** Needless to say. Dr. Sorenson’s graduate work had not prepared him 
for anything but routine service on departmental committees. 

After his first-year French class came his course on Tragedy. This 
is the class, he told me, that he is enjoying most during the smester. 

It is not given In his own deportment but in the English department, and 
the students who take it are mainly English majors; but other majors in 
hunanistic studies are encoixraged to take the course, and a few foreign 
language majors do. Originally, thou^^ the course included Job, several 
Gred& plays ^ and works from the literatures of Western Europe, it was 
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tau^t exclusively "by nn:i?^.rs of the English department. But after some 
arguments, bitterness, and “negotiations," the two departments reached 
an agreement that the staffing of the course would alternate between an 
English man and a foreign language man. 

Dr, Sorenson considered himself. In lig^t of his relatively junior 
status in his department, lucky to have gotten the assignment. The reason 
thevtbld me quite frankly) that he believed this had occurred was slsply 
that more senior meobers of the Foreign Language Department “were afraid" 
of the course, eui it was multi-national in scope while their conpetence 
was confined to a single national literature of Western Eusrope. Di that 
class on tragedy, on that Wednesday, Dr. Soreison became embroiled in an 
argument (or, really as he described it, “in a discussion verging on an 
argument") with several bric^t students over an acceptable conteoporary 
interpretation of Aristotle’s "object," "manner," and "means" of imitation. 
The discussion had left Dr. Sorenson both angry and frustrated; and as he 
had no class during the following hour, he went to the library directly 
from the Tragedy class to check out some materials on the Poetics (in- 
cluding a new translation he heid heard someone at Chicago had done) to 
work on that evening. He had studied the Poetics as an undergraduate 
but never during his years as a graduate student; as for formal study of 
the literatures r^resented in the course, except in the case of the 
Komance literatures, this had taken place only during his undergraduate 
studies. 

On the way from the library (the "Libe" €us it is known on Dr* Soren- 
son’s campus), he paused at the faculty lounge for a cvp of coffee and 



was then^ a few minutes late^ on his way to tbf 2 caaqpus -ttieatre* (There, 
a play of Moliere’s was In r^e^srsal at the time* Dr* Sorenson has a 
good personal friend in the drana department who happened to be directing 
the play. The director had asked his friend and colleague (^ose special 
field for the doctorate had been seventeenth-century French drama) to 
serve as technical advisor* Dr* So^^nson nsd really become involved, he 
to3d me, almost without his wanting tc, Th&\ he persuaded his colleague 
and others, at the time the play was first being considered, that they 
o\i£^t not consider any translation other than Richard Wilbur’s* ' For 
this piece of advice. Dr. Sorenson was rewarded with the invitation to 
serve as technical advisor throughout the production* 

Dr* Sorenscm receives, of course, no "credit" of any sort on his 
load of teaching and non-teaching duties, for his contribution to this 
dramatic production* But he told me he enjoys the eaq^erience; it is 
different being a .".drama man" from being a "literature man"; and he is 
amazed, he said, to discover what a radically difference esqperience for 
students it is (as well as for the professor)* He stressed this point. 
As a graduate working in dramatic literature, he had never been closely 
involved with the aspects of sound and spectacle; his courses had always 
consisted of problem-centered, rational discussions about the "meaning" 
of a work, or its structural intricacies, or its place in a literary 
tradition, or its "causes" in the life of the times, or its effect on 
subsequent literary develppments. Everything else was purely extra- 
curricular* 

During my discussion with Dr* Sorenson about his working day on 



that pairticular iJednesday, I found that he had served, all in the course 
of a single day's 'work, as three or four distinct kinds of specialist 
that his graduate training had not adequately prepared him for* He 
himself Judged his graduate program as an overly narrow one— indeed, he 
commented that it was unusually narrow; or pezheps, he added, it only 
appeared unusually narrow in contrast with the breadth that his Job now 
of hiffl» But he had obviously had the fortitude and bi-eadth of 
interest to overcame it. I tried to probe his secret, looking for every 
duo I could. And in the end the matter appeared to be easy to pii^int 
Dr; Sorenson still want«.*d to learn, was indeed still learning ^ and still 
seemed to know how . 

I comnented about this, asking: ”How do you account for your breadth 

of interest now, idien your graduate program, as you describe it, was so 
very restricted?” 

"Oh,” he answered, ”ny undergraduate coUegel” 

Dr. Sorenson is living proof; it is possible for an undergraduate 
program to be so liberating that even the rigors and narrowness of a 
graduate program need not in^rison a man's spirit pensenently. 

TOO IS THE BEST TEACHER? 

¥e come now to the most important question: Is one type of teac h i n g 

style— one particular teaching philosophy and practice»-better for xB- 
dergraduate than others? For example, a m o n g the five "types" 

we earlier characterized (lype 0, Type 1, Type 2, lype 3> Type 4), is 
one of these better than the others for teaching undergraduates? • ’ 

The answer is, of course, that these "types" are neither good nor 
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bad in tbuLisclvas* Hence one is neither better nor »;orse than another; 
each has its owi excelience, and the functions carried on by each are 
germane to today's educational needs, 

There are^ however, some additional points that ou^t to be added 
to that central one. For exasple, are any of the functions typically 
carried out by these instructor "types" capable of being done by non- 
faculty human beings or by non-huoan means altogether— e,g,, books, film, 
con^uter, etc? It is undoiibtedly true that the functions carried out by 
an excellent iVpe-2 (instructor-centered), 0^-3 (abilities-centered), 
or i^ype-4 (groiq^/person-centered) instructor are less capable of being 
carried out today* other media than the functions now performed by a 
!IVpe-l (facts/principles-centered) instructor* As for 5^pe-0, almost 
everything he does, except his smile, can be done as well or better by 
cqn binin g progranmed learning sessions with a faculty aide (who mi^t 
periiaps also be tau^t to smile). But there: is no doubt that a session 
with an exc ell e nt !Qrpe-0 instructor can far outdistance a poorly pre- 
peored session with a machine* Unfortunately, we are at the moment in a 
period of imbalance; the profession is embarrassed hot.. Jto:bB able to take 
advantage of our enoioous "hardware" capabilities because we do not yet 
have the "software," Die printing-press has been invented, as we pointed 
out in Chapter 2, hut no one Imcws how to write books for it, 

^Jhat of the future? 

Die iype-4 (grovp/person-centered) instructor now often faces an in- 
soluble problem* In carrying out his "developmental” purposes, he invari- 
ably finds he cannot cover a pre-planned segment of subject-matter very 
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efxiciently^ he often “becccses frustrated— -sni often defensive. But Idiis 
problem ¥ill not plague tbe oype-4 instructor indc-ixiiitely. lAien our 
^‘programs^ catcJi with our technology^ the I^npe-4 instructor will no 
longer have that obstacle standing in his vay. 

jhid idien adequate "programs” are produced> then even the most excel- 
lent lype-l (facts/principles-centered) instructor will net be able to 
cenpete with an arrangement that includes a non-human "program” and a 
hiuan faculty-aide whose function it will he to smile and render other 
auxiliaqr services. At that tlme^ instrtictors will either oon- 

tinue on the facul^ as ceremonial figures or— this would be true of the 
brighter ones— they will move into progrem-writing. 

As for the (inatructor-centered) faculty member^ it is u nlikel y 

that he would ever he replaced ly any combination of "program" and faculty 
aide. But we will surely find a way to reproduce his presentations by 
modes 8\;$erior to those thus far developed. Film and IV, the media avail- 
able to \2S today for this purpose^ have not yet been able to catch tiiis 
instructor-type's quintessence. The pfaysicsl process of “reproducing" 
him is so artificial and clumsy at the presttit time as to stifle the 
very qualities that make the Type-2 instructor the superb teacher he ao 
often is. 

As for ^pe 3 (the abilities-eentered instructor), nothing in the 
technology can new reproduce \diat he is able to do with atudenta. But 
the possibilities in cong[>uter-assisted instruction, with programs that 
are individualized (i.e., the computer generating its own questions) 
appear staggering* The probability is that, as that future materializes, 
the iype-3 instructor, like his T^np«-1 colleague, will either become a 
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cercBo nl a l . figure on the faculty or will, isnye into field of program- 
vritlng. 

UilB leaves the lype-** (group/person-centered) instructor. It is 
difficult to see how he will he replaced by non-hiSusn sieens. Indeed, 

"tile faculty fflemhor, now often so uncomfortable in the standard 

college/university model, will probably become, in the end, the dominant 
faculty type in imdergraduate Instruction. 

But this stage— *08 is evident to any observer of the current scene— 
is a long way away. 



FACULTY ATTITUDES TOWABD THE STUDHTT AS A lERSQH 

Wien we began the Project, erne of our assin5)tionB was that theie 
woU?^ be a strong connection between teaching stylee :ind different basic 
attitudes toward studoits. 

Our conviction on that point increased during the course of our in- 
terviews with faculty. In those interviews, we tried repeatedly to go 
beneath the surface to eigolore differences in attitudes toward students. 
As one sd^t eiqpect, we found the process difficult; we were working so 
much of the time in the dark. But we did find one set of experiences 
valuable. And we would like to end this chapter by reporting it in some 
detail. 

During our interviews, we posed the following "problem" to faculty: 

INTERVIEWER: Suppose a student came into your office— one of your own 

students— and as you nodded to the chair alongside your desk where 
vis tors normally sit, svqppoae he made himself comfortable in that 
diair and then, in a natural and easy way (but without asking per- 
mission) put his feet vp on your desk. When you look at him, you 
find him gr innin g— good-naturedly— ready to start the conversation. 
How do you think you would react? 



Here is Dr. Erince’s Facts/Enuciples-Centered Inrtructor) 

reaction^ as transcribed frosa otir interview: 

DR, PRIHCE: (ppokigg grin ) It*s diffic^at to conceive.., 

DfTEBYIEWER: Of course. But suppose it did happen. 

DR, PRIHCE: I would just stand up and quietly- ask Mm to leave. And of 

course I would eiqpect an apology of aoae sort, 

IHTEBVIEMER: Hhy would you e^qpect an apology? 

DR, HII21CB: Because I liad not l>een treated with respect* 

Dr, Ihnis (lype 2: Instructor-Centered Instructor) asked us to repeat 

the hypothetical situation and restate our question, Ihen he said: 

DR, DWIS: Well, I think I*d,... TO he frank, I*d he shocked, 

mTEKVIEWER: >!ay I ask why? 

DR. IRHIS: Well, students don't normally treat me that way. 

IHTEOTIBWER: Yes, I understand. But idiat would you say or do? 

DR, IHHIS: I think I’d just stand up on my feet, And of course, he would 

then stand iqp too* And we would resume our c<«iveraati<ai that way, 
standii^. And I'd prohahly say; "Please make yourself comfortehle,” 
pointing to the chair. But then I would make some joke to keep him 
from putting his feet on my desk, 

INTERVIEWER: A joke? Like,,, 

DR, IHHIS: Oh, a joke that would ^ow him I was displeased,,. 

Dr, Abbot (Type 3: Ahilities-Centered Instructor) responded by 
asking us a question: 

DR. ABBOT: Just a minute. Let me get the situation strai^t. Is he 

sticking his feet in my face? 

INTERVIEWER: (Laughing ) Oh nol He just puts them on your desk in a per- 

fectly casual way, 

DR, ABBCni: This is no confrontation— »or anything like that? 

INTERVIEWER: As I said, tMs student is grinning at you good-naturedly 
when you look vp at him. 
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I;R. ABBOI: Ch* I Tfouldn’t get too disturbed, I thir^. I*d 

probably let liba kncsj that this sort of tbl-Ty Is not dones Perhaps 
i*d take a piece of newspaper or a magazine end hand it to him, and 
ask hi» to pro'ect the finish on my desk. Or I might just tell him 
directly that X don’t mind some unccKiventional behavior hut would 
find that behavior interfering with citr conversation. 

INTEH7IEHER: But wouldn't you run the ri^ that that very response would 
interfere with your conversation? I mean, isn't it like shutting a 
door...? 

DR. ABBOT: I wouldn't want to do that. I'd have to discover a way of 

using the incident to open a door. Yet, I need to he coeEfortaible 

too*-and. . . 

IRTEEYIEHER: You think you would net he comfortable while the student had 
his feet on your desk? 

I)R. ABBOT: No, I wouldn't. 

BiTERVISHSR: May I ask why? 

DR. ABBOT: Well, I guess it's hecause I can't tolerate such caaualness 
idien a student is in my office seeing me about his course work. 

After all. It's not a social visit. 

INTERVIENER: I see. 

DR. ABBOT: (Prowning. thoughtful ) Or perhaps it's not bo much the casual- 

ness as an assimed sense of equality. Yes, I think that's idiat I 
find offensive. After all, we're not equals. I guess that's why 
I'd he uncomfortable. Given our relationship, it would he the un- 
ei^cted.*.uh...the wrong thing. 

Dr. Perse (l^pe h: Grov^/ Person-Centered Instructor) shook his 

head (as thou^^ saying "Yes'*} when we posed the question and said: 

DR. PEBSE: Well, that would be an interesting situation. Of course, he's 
trying sccething out. He's probably trying out a new role. 

INTERVIEWER: And how would you react In that situation? 

DR. PERSE: Yes, I was just thinking. VIhether he's trying out a new role 
or whether it's something else— whatever it Is, the thing I could 
least afford to do— for his sake, I mean for the sake of his educa- 
tiom»-i8...well, to become offended . 

INTERVIEWER: I see. 
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DR. ESRSS: You see, I r’jQpose there is a message there. I*d have to say 
to myself: hhat he*s doing is tmusual; so ■‘■her:.-s pr*‘hzibly a 
message— now, 'srhat^s his message? 

PifERVISWER: Vhat do you imagine his message might be? 

DR. RERSS: Gh, that depends. I wouldn’t knov. It could he any one of 

several. A very likely one, I guess, vould he this: "Dr. Perss, 

I have seen your colleagues do this. Wien they ccne into your office, 
they put their feet on your desk. I vant to he like a colleagiie 
of yours. Let ^ do vfaat you let then do." 

INTSHVIENER: Let's asswe that ^ his message. Ihen iihat? 

DR. PERSE: Well, thm X have to decide vhether I vant to treat him like 
a colleague or not. Of course, even if I do, he and I both knoir it 
is <mly a temporary thing-*-! mean his relationi^p to me is not 
static hut keeps shifting. Sometimes I mi^t treat him like a son; 
maybe sometimes like a graomar-school diild. But X suppose vhat he*s 
asking for is to he treated as a person, as an individual... 

INTERVIEWER; Then if that were your decision, what would you do . actually? 

DR. PERSE: Oh, X wouldn't do azqrthing. I mean, I would so the same thing 

that I would do if he were a colleague— Wiich la not to call attention 
to it. 

INTERVIEWER: And if you decided against treating Mm like a collesgue? 

DR. PERSE: Then all I would have to do is call attention to his feet. 

Any way at all would do the trick. I'd want to pick a way that 
wouldn't hurt him, of course. 

XNTERVXEHER: (Hods; after a pause) Now let me shift. Imagine that Ms 

message is: "I have no re^ct for you." 

DR. PERSE: Well, I'd have to find out— it would he important for me to 
find out. You see, if he didn't have respect for me, it's not likely 
I could teach him very much. So it would he important for me to know. 

INTERVIEWER; Could you ask him directly ? For exaople* "Are you putting 
your feet 15) on my desk because you have no respect for me?" 

DR. PERSE; (igugMng) Well, I wouldn't. But I siqpose one could ask him 
indirectly ; "I notice your feet are on my desk, and I'm wondering 
what message you're trying to communicate to me." 

INTERVIEWER: (Smiling ) Forgive me for putting the question this way. But 

do you really believe all of this is, strictly speaking, connected 
with a college student's educaticm? 




DR. ISRSE: "orgive ns for giving you a perfectly direct answer: Yes, it 
is. Uiless of course you define education as l£-c?TTdng the 
forms «no . amas a amat by heart without ever learning what they mean . 

On ny way bach to the Berkeley caiapus. Dr. Perse* s last comment kept 
echoing in my mind. I could not disagree with him; it is typical today 
to limit the meaning of education to the ^eternal forms only— we a^ 
students to 3.eam the forms of the verb to love but not its real mea nin g. 
3 he irony of It depressed me: Dr. Perse was rif^t— of that I was certain— 
but I also knew that he was not ri^t for the standard system and that the 
systfjm makes it impossible, on most caepuses, for this type of college 
teacher to do the job he believes is most important. 

The nert day I was discussing this point with a colleague at the 
Center. It tumed out he had just read an excerpt of a talk 
Nevitt Sanford had given the previous month at the University of North 
Carolina (it has since appeared in mimeographed form: Sanford, 1967b), 
and he quoted it for me: 

The other day,.. .in Alexander Meikeljohn*s book Nhat 
Does America tfean? X found something that appealed to me.... 

He says that the really great ideas that we in this country 
have tried to follow, the real meaning of America, is to be 
found in the teachings of Socrates and Jesus. The ideals of 
"Know thyself" and "Love thy neighbor as thyself” about cover 
the idiole thing. It*s interesting to translate these con- 
ceptions into psychological terms, for they actually eoibody 
most of idiat I think we mean when we speak of the fullest 
possible devslcpment of the individual. In psychological 
terms it’s easy to see that the two are very Intimately 
related, hi order to love another person well, <xic must 
know that person well. I would also add that in order to 
love another person well, one must also love oneself well.... 
Self-respect is basic to love of another person, for if one 
is to know others well, he must first know himself; the 
major sources of misconceptions and misappr^ensions of other 
people come from a failure to admit into one*fi consciousness 
aspects of himself, as in ‘authoritarianism*, which is marked 
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"by of love for one’s neighbor and failure to 3mow 
one’s self. 

As Andrew M, Greeley points out in his essay in Stress and Campus 
Response: Current Issues in Higher Education (Smith, ed. , 1968), students 

are strongly attracted today to certain Christian and non-Christian philo* 
Sophies that are based on concepts of love and Imowledge moving beyond the 
traditional Christian framework and beyond standard scientific rationalism. 
The conceptions about personality develcpnent of theorists like Hevitt 
Sanford and of practitioners like Dr. Perse, when they are applied to 
college teaching, seem to fit perfectly these newer tendencies among the 
American college student population. 




K0T8: APPENDIXES A AND B DEAL WITH ADDmONAL TOPICS RELE^’AKT TO CHA3?TfiB 5. 



CHAPTER 6 

RECAPITDIATICW: IROJECT GOALS 

AND METHCOOLOGY 



Looking upon an institution of higher education as a "system,” the 
foregoing chapters have attempted to analyze onv of its most important 
subsystems—the curricular-instructional process. 



The first task undertaken was a literature search to discover 
examples of new curricular models on American campuses, analyze them, 
and contrast each of them with the standinrd model that dominates American 
colleges and universities. The contrastive analysis of old and new models 
which emerged fi:om this literature search is embodied in Chapter 2 of 
this report and summarized in Table 3 on page 191A. 

This analysis was, however, not an end in itself. It served as a 
means to more ultimate project goals. For it was not specific curriculum 
mcdels that the project was ultimately interested in describing. Its final 
goal could only be met by transcending the analyses of these "micromodels" 
and actually developing a macro-curricular model. In other words, while 
the first stage of the project attempted to answer questions like, "How 
does curriculum a or b, or instructional plan £ or d,work?", the ultimate 
goal was to answer another question: "How does the curricular- instructional 

process, general , work?" In order to accomplish this goal, the investi- 



gation had thus to move up from the "engineering" level of inquiry to the 
philosophic-scientific level of inquiry. 
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THE TWO EMEERICAL BIASES OF TKE STUDY 

Shortly after the beginning of the project, while the literature 
search ifas still under way, the project moved into its first empirical 
phase. The project director made contact with faculty members and 
administrators at five Bay Area colleges and universities, and scheduled 
a series of interviews and class visits- The institutions involved were 
these: Chabot College (a two-year college). Golden Gate College (a private 

urban- oriented institution offering bachelor *s and master's degrees with 
emphasis on work-study curricula). City College of San Francisco (a two- 
year institution), San Francisco State College, and the University of 
California. We gave particular attention to certain innovative programs, 
interviewing students in those programs as well as faculty. At San 
Francisco State, we studied in depth one innovative program— the Experi- 
mental Freshman-Year Program (EFP). 

During the earliest phases of visiting and interviewing, it is only 
honest to say that the project visitors and interviewers were not entirely 
clear what it was they were looking for. In a sense, they were not yet 
ready to "look” for anything; the object at that point was simply to 
observe what was happening in the curricular-instructional process and to 
describe it. This was not a simple task, however. Project workers found 
themselves continually describing phenomena i^ey were observing in one 
micromodel according to language appropriate to anoth er micromodel — 
usually the standard one. 

A brief illustration will show how difficult this problem can be. 

In the standard model, a set of phenoaena called "classes” (elements in 
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the instructional process) correspond in certain predictable ways to 
another set of phenomena called "courses" (elements in the curriculum)* 

But while a predictable correspondence between these two sets of elements 
is characteristic of certain models— it is especially visible in the 
standard model — ^we needed to find valid ways of describing these phenomena 
that would be appropriate to models where this usual kind of correspondence 
between "courses" and "classes" did not exist, or where, indeed, the 
proKram was not even divided into "courses." For example, we realized 
very quickly that in our visits to certain innovative programs we could 
not permit ourselves to describe group meetings by such standard terms 
as "class activity" or "out-of-class activity" because for those models 
the use of such descriptive language obscured what we were observing. 

To ili.ustrate: In a certain micromodel, a group meeting without the 

instructor— what in the language of the standard could not be called a 
"class"— was considered more crucial, as part of the planned educational 
experience of the student, than group meetings where the instructor was 
present. In such cases, if the term "out-of-class activity" were used to 
describe such a session, though technically it would not be inaccurate, 
it would have obscured what was really happening. 

Since we had therefore to invent new language as we went along, 
the first phase of our observation and interviewing was necessarily un- 
systematic. But it had productive results; it led to our working out a 
tentative new language for the "macromodel" and it resulted also in the 
development of a tentative typology of teaching styles. On the basis of 
these developments, we took stock, revised our interview and observation 
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schedules, and moved into the second and .final phase of onr field 

In this second empirical phase of the project, certain faculty 
mec&ers ve had earlier observed were selected and arrangements were made 
for more intensive work with them. In particulELr, the project director 
worked intensively wixih one faculty member, visiting a large number of 
his classes and also actually recording some of his class sessions on 
tape. He had been selected for several reasons. Of our five faculty 
types. Dr. Abbot typified our Type 3 to perfection— for he was par excellence 
the student-centered faculty member type concentrating on the development 
of his students* intellectual abilities. In high repute on his own campus. 
Dr. Abbot also appeared to us to be one of the mos'c conscientious and 
sensitive teachers we had ever observed. 

When Dr. Abbot was approached with the idea of our doing a depth 
study of one of his class sessions, he was delighted to cooperate with us. 

It was our plan to use, insofar as possible, a clinical approach. With 
his permission, therefore, we recorded several sessions, then selected 
one and transcribed the tape for intensive study. (Readers of this report 
who have attempted a verbatim transcription of a tape-recorded group 
discussion— especially one in which, at almost every crucial moment, two 
or more individuals are speaking simultaneously — will know what a difficult 
task this transcription was. Fortunately Dr. Abbot himself was of help 
in this work.) 

With the transcript before us and tape player at hand, we then 
went through the entire session with Dr. Abbot. We used the technique 
of listening to the tape and iooking at the typed manuscript simultaneously. 
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stepping the tape at any point at which we had a question to ask or at 
which Dr. Abbot had an observation to make. An assistant recorded our 
conversations on another tape machine. AppendLi B presents the whole 
of the transcript of that class session, with a running commentary based 
on our interviews with Dr. Abbot. 

Phase 2 of our study thus included a variety of observation and 
visiting activities — ranging from intensive work with a single faculty 
member which lasted for many days, to single thirty-minute interviews with 
administrative officers and faculty members. 

In these two empirical phases of the project, interviews were held 
with some sixty faculty members and administrators, and over a hundred 
class sessions were visited. (Systematic interviewing of students was 
begun in Phase 1 but was abandoned when we entered Riase 2.) As we entered 
Phase 2 of the field work, we selected classes and faculty on the basis of 
advance information, limiting ourselves only to those who we were fairly 
certain would be most helpful to our investigation; finally, as has already 
been explained, visiting and interviewing were limited to an increasingly 
smaller number, with whom the project then worked more intensively. 

Our "sample" is thus hardly representative. But it was not of course 
necessary to our research to h'ive a representative sample. It was not the 
goal of the project to generalize about the total population of faculty 
and administrative officers who carry out various facets of the curricular- 
instructionai. process, nor did it intend to collect or present any 
statistical data. The typology of the five teaching styles, for example, 
is presented at this stage only as an instrument to be used and refined- 
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Wiile it is tased on what nad been observed in the hundred or wore class 
sessions that had been visited, the scheme now needs to be put to the 
test of being used by other investigators. 

Our goal thus demanded certain empirical pxocedures and did net 
require others. Our goal was to analyze as many different curricular- 
instructional "micromodels" as we could find and then work out, on the basis 
of that analysis, the way the curricular- instructional process, in general, 
works. In a word, we wanted to end up with a macro-curricular model. 

The result of the inquiry is the theoretical model presented in Chapter 3 
of the report, and elaborated in Chapters 4 and 5- 

GENERALIZATIONS EIERGING mCM THE STUDY 

Although the study was not of a statistical nature, certain generali- 
zations nevertheless emerged. We classify them here under four rubrics: 
obstacles to educational reform, major trends among innovative programs, 
the macro-curricular model, and the relationship between the curriculum 
and student unrest. 

Obstacles to educational reform . The first three generalizations 
deal with major obstacles to educationeil reform. The first obstacle is 
the higher education .establishment itself and the first generalization 
may be stated as follows: 

GENERALIZATION 1. There are four intrinsic educational goals of the 
American coll.ege/university, but the network of overlapping supersystems 
of which colleges and universities are a part — including facets of the 
world of legislatures and business firms, government agencies and 
eeucational orga,nizations, student associations, faculty groups and 
guilds, and accrediting bodies — press the college/university to modify 
its objectives in order to serve their goals. (See pages 6-15*) 
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Anotcer obstacle is American college/university mythology and the 

second generalisation nay he foriiiulaoed as follows; 

GEivERALIZATTON 2, A body of myth about the curricular instruct icnc.l 
process (how it works and what its results are.*) pervades current thiniiing, 
determines the content and fora of undergraduate education, ard consti- 
tutes an overwhelming obstacle to the development of a ourric’ilar- 
instructional science. (See pages 16-38.) 

The third obstacle deals with the great confusion in mcdel building; 

GBIKERALIZATION 3« There is a wide variety of meanings in such a sentence 
as: "Let*s build a new educational model for this campus," and the con- 

fusion on both the conceptual (that is, the philosophic -scientific) level 
and the "nuts-and-bolts" (that is, the engineering) level leaves c»jrriculum 
planners virtually helpless. (See Appendix E.) 

Ifejor trends among innovative undergraduate programs . According 

to the data presented in Chapter 2, the following generalization may he 

drawn about trends among innovative programs: 

GEKERALIZATION 4. There are six major trends among innovative under- 
graduate programs; some innovative programs embody all six trends while 
some illustrate only two or three of them. Each of these trends is a 
"response" to a recognized weakness in standard undergraduate programs. 

Table 3^ on the following page, summarizes what these trends are. 

(These trends are elaborated in Chapter 2 and illustrated in Appendix C 

and Appendix D.) 

Macro-curricular mcdel . Part II of the report (consisting of Chapters 
3, 4, and 5) present and elaborate the macro-curricular model. Generali- 
zations stnd emerge from that section of the report; 

GKNERA T.T7.A TTOM 5- There are six "elemental" parts of the curricular- 
instructional subsystem as it operates on any campus anywhere. These 
are; 

a) the content of study; 

b) the system by which groups of learners (with or without teachers) 
are brought together to pursue their studies; 

c) th#» system by which the learner is officially evaluated, 
certified, and awaited ^itles and degrees, i.e., the system 
of formal incentives; 
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"i?ABLE 3 

MAJOR TRE2S)S Bi IMOVATr/E UNDERGRADUATE RROGRAl'4S 



Weaknesses of Standard 
Undergraduate Programs 


Innovative Program 
Responses 


Depersonalization in relations 
between faculty member and 
student, and between student 
and student. 


Creation of relatively small "primary 
groups" consisting of faculty and 
students who, by participating 
together in the learning process, 
come to know, care about, and develop 
a sense of responsibility for one 
another. 


A program of fragmented and de~ 
partmentalized courses which 
often relate to ther courses 
within the same department but 
not to each other. 


A program of courses organized in 
such a way that their materials flow 
into one another. 


A curriculum that is isolated 
from the community and the world, 
with "credit "-yielding experi- 
ences revolving mainly around 
books, lectures, written papers, 
and artificial laboratory 
exercises. 


Classroom, library, laboratory work 
blended together with direct experience 
in the community and the world as 
part and parcel of the curricular 
structure . 


Outdated and inaccurate notion 
about how human beings "learn": 
teaching is mainly telling; 
learning is mainly receiving; the 
student is mainly an infox*mation- 
skills storage and retrieval unit. 


Teaching and learning seen as a 
process of cooperative inquiry; a 
"dialectic" as opposed to a "didactic" 
approach. 


Erevalenca of notions of academic 
"success" which give the highest 
grades to the best gamesman; em- 
phasis on faculty member as 
"judge" at the expense of his 
function as teacher and critic. 


Liberation frc«a the value system which 
creates the "grades game" between 
student and faculty; emphasis on 
faculty member as teacher and critic, 
with role of "jidge" relegated to 
some other person or agency. 


A pattern of student freedoms 
and controls — authority and 
status — that works against growth 
in students toward independence 
of mind, creativity, and 
responsibility. 


A pattern of stv^ient freedoms and 
controls— authority and status — that 
reinforces the values professed by 
American colleges. 
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d) the relationships among learners and bet^».2eti learners and 
teachers during the "instructional*’ process j 

e) the kinds of experiences the learner undergoes as part of 
his learning; 

f ) the total system of freedom-authority under which a learner 
pursues his studies. 

(For an elaboration of these elements, see Chapter 3.) 

GET5E3ALIZATION 6, While a description of any given micromodel may begin 
by depicting each of the six elements, the picture is incomplete without 
an analysis of the way each of these elements interrelates with each and 
all of the other elements in the subsystem. The only helpful description 
of the model is a picture of it when it is thus "in motion." (See 
Chapters 3 and 4.) 

It might be noted here once again that the present work, concentrating 

as it has on taxonomical problems and describing the elements per se , 

only begins the process of describing the model "in motion" — that is, 

actually working out the "laws" which connect the elements. 

GkriSRALIZATION 7. One of the pivotal implemental elements in the curri- 
cular-instructional process is the relationship established br^tween the 
faculty member and his students. Five faculty prototypes are established 
by this investigation: two "subject-matter- centered" prototypes, two 

"student-cem;ered" prototypes, and one "instructor-centered" prototype. 
(See pages 113-70 and 177-84.) 

The relationship of curricular research, curricular reform and 



student unrest. The fin^al generalization that emerges frcxn this report 
has to do with the relationships between: a) research on the curriculum, 

b) curriculum reform, and c) student unrest: 

GENERALIZATKXI 8. The more practitioners in higher education know about 
how the curricular- instructional subsystem "works," the mere intelligent 
will their attempts to reform the system be; the more intelligent these 
attempts, the greater the chances for the success of curricular reform. 
Since student unrest is due, in part, to curricular-instructional 
failure, research on the curriculum is of direct relevance to the 
general problem of student unrest now facing almost every campus in 
the United States. 
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This generalization needs some elaboration, perhaps; and it is 
appropriate theiefore to end this report by commenting on the relationships 
between student unrest and curriculum reform. At the close of the 1964-65 
academic year, the year of the Free Speech Movement on the Berkeley 
campus, the Danforth Foundation's annual report stated: "Nearly every 

discussion of student unrest points out the relation of that problem to 
the poor teaching that is often found on college and university campuses." 

This relationship between student unrest and the poor quality of 
education in the nation's colleges could be pointed out publicly once 
student unrest had attained high visibility, but the relationship had been 
obvious, long before 1964^ to researchers in higher education. The mass 
of research done in the 1950s, culminating in Nevitt Sanford’s The American 
College (1962), was tellingly summarized by Sanford in his intr*oduction: 
"American colleges are failing rather badly. They fail to achieve their 
own stated purposes; and they fail by other reasonable standards of accom- 
plishment," Clark Kerr (1963)> in his Godkin lectures which were delivered 
at approximately the same time, called for a renovation of undergraduate 
teaching. And a vast amount of other data concerning the impact of 
colleges on students (Jacob, 1957; Freedman, I96O; McConnell and Heist, 
1962; Bressel and Lehmann, 1965; Trent and Medsker, I968; Feldman and 
Newcomb, 1969) all points in the same direction: it reflects a failure 

that was already visible in the late 1950s. The failure had already 
become visible, in other words, at just about the time the cujrrent student 
activist movement, according to two of its closest observers (Katz, I967; 
Flacks, 1968) was emerging. 
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The general failure of the American college and its relationship 
to student unrest is described in another way by Donald R. Brown (1967)* 

He begins his analysis of the situation by enumerating students’ expecta- 
tions when they come to college; intimate contact with faculty and peers, 
a sense of community, the hope for deep interpersonal communication, 
true intellectual stimulation. All of these conditions. Brown says, 

"can make for an exciting student body," but "they can also make a restless 
college if the institution is not ready to meet these hopes." Brown’s 
assumption is that if students’ expectations are not met through structures 
that are set by the faculty, then students themselves "quite naturally 
will seek ways of interacting that are not necessarily congruent with the 
pitrposes of the university." 

In 1964-65, a S'Urvey of 849 accredited four-year educational institu- 
tions conducted by Richard E. Peterson (19^) showed that conclusions 
about the relationship between student unrest and curricular-instructional 
failure did not apply merely to the handful of colleges and universities 
which had attracted the attention of television networks and newspapers. 
Peterson’s data show that in over a fourth of the colleges included in his 
survey, demonstrations by students had involved curricular-instructional 
issues. And even where student protests had focused on non-campus issues 
(civil rights, for example), students might a3.so have been expressing, 
even without knowing it, a desire and a need for curricular reform. 

During recent yeai's recognition of curricular- instructional in- 
adequacy in American colleges has become almost universal. This condition 
is reflected in a statement that prefaces the 42 reforms recommended by 
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the Muscatine Report (I 966 ): "We sense that we are a part of a great 

national*— and international — development, the response to an historical 
crisis in higher education." But the end of the stoiTr is everywhere the 
same: reforms are instituted and all too often do not seem to "take." 

Why does the story typically end this way? In an important sense, 
that was the basic question with which the present project started in 
the fall of 1967« We surmised the answer might be found if we explored 
the "system" aspects of the process. Since the curricular- instructional 
process clearly works as a system, it was reasonable to suppose that 
faculty and administiators cannot change only one element in the system 
in any substantial way and expect the change to "take." There is a 
certain reciprocity between each element in the system and all of the 
other elements (although each has a certain autonomy, too), and before 
we can successfully reform one aspect of the process we must understand 
profoundly tlie connections between it and the other elements in the 
system. 

The project began with the assumption that researchers and practi- 
tioners do not as yet understand what these interrelationships are or 
how they "work" and have not yet developed a language that is adequate 
for the analysis we need. Failing such a theoretical framework, we are 
not able to think through our problems except on a trial-and-error basis. 
It is as though we were spending our time determining which rain-dance 
choreography and whici? style of costume for our dancers were likely to 
bring water to the parched soil, when a reformer points out that in his 
opinion neither of those factors plays a significant role but suggests 
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we institute a more rigorous set of standards governing the rain dance 
performances. The suggestion sounds good (there is general agreement 
that more rigorous standards ought to help) and so another "experiment" 
is instituted, resulting in yet another set of inconclusive data. 

When practitioners join together to reform an element in the curri- 
culum or in instructional practice, they are becoming involved — to a 
greater or lesser extent — ^with a whole complex of things, with an entire 
galaxy of overlapping spheres, with the whole System. It is evident that 
the more they know about how the System "works," the more intelligent 
their reform will be— and the greater the chances will be for its success. 

It is the researcher's responsibility to study various aspects 
of the System and to analyze how they "work." In this way he can be of 
the greatest help to the practitioner. But the researcher’s experience 
has often been frustrating: he uncovers one layer only to find a hundred 

other layers; he tries to sift out one question and discovers that he 
cannot separate it from twenty others. And while the researcher digs 
away as systematically as he can, the practitioner becomes impatient. 

His problems cannot wait. 

Perhaps this report of our project at the Center for Research and 
Development in Higher Education will help explain to the practitioner why 
it takes so long. At the same time, however, he must surely know that 
the researcher on curricultjm cannot--and does not wish to — close his eyes 
to the urgency of student unrest. If it is true that student unrest is, 
among other things, a symptom of curricular- instructional failure, then 
reform in that subsystem is badly needed — and it is needed now. But 
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dbviously ve must know as much as ve can about how it "works.” We need 
to see the connections more clearly then we see them now. It will do 
no good to develop a new rain-dance choreography or train better dancers 
until we can discover more accurately whether those changes will ultimatelj 
bring us the rain we so desperately need— the rain that will cool things 
off and, more important, will activate the nutrients our studies have 
shewn are embedded in the parched soil. 
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INTERVIEWS WITH DR, IKENCE AND DR. IHNIS 
(The Type-1 and iype-2 Faculty i'feniberfi Described in Chapter 5) 

Some of our interview material with various instructors is quoted in 
Chapter 5> because of the limitation of space (and consideration for our 
readers )> we excluded from our presentation a great deal of the extensive 
interview materials we have in our files. We are including as Appendix A 
some of these materials— two interviews with Dr. ^:lnce and Dr. Tu n i s, the 
Type-1 and Type-2 instructors described in Chapter 5. We are not presenting 
additional material in this appendix on Dr. Abbot and Dr. Perse (the Type-3 
and iype-4 instructors), because our interviews with them have been extensively 
quoted in the text of Chapter 5* Moreover, an entire class session of Dr. 
Abbot's is transcribed, with commsntaxy, in Appendix B. 

The interview material as it appears in this appendix (and, indeed, as 
it appeared in Chapter 5) is not conq^letely verbatim. It is. rather, a stylized 
presentation, synthesized from several interview sessions, retaining questions 
and answers I consider most significant, rewording them slightly and reordering 
the whole into a dialectically con 5 >act and intelligible unit. In treating the 
interview material in this manner, I am following the successful technique of 
the famous Paris Review interviews, which axe a mcdel not only of readability 
but also of accuracy in the most important sense. Such stylization, in my 
view, is absolutely necessary if interv4€:^^ material is to be quoted exten- 
sively; only then can it retain interest and significance. Tho\;gh the Paris 
R eview technique has by now been adopted in other literary work, I do not 
believe it has yet been used by behavioral scientists; I believe its advan- 
tages are self-evident and expect that it will be adopted more widely in the 
future among scholars ixi all fields. 




HJTERVIiH wr.'TH DR. PSDrCE— THE fACTS/Pifl3fCIHjES-CEKTEREl> 

INSTEiJCTOR DESCRIBH) IH CH/lErER 5 

HiTERVIEWER: Dr. Prince, how do you conceive of the teaching-learning 

process? 

DR. PRINCE: How dc you mean— the teaching-learning process? They are two 

quite different processes. 

INTERVIEWER: You do not agree with those educators who regard them as two 
aspects of but a single process? 

DR. PRINCE: Well, I have always assumed, when I have heard people say that, 
that they were deceived by the special auid temporal factors which framed 
these two processes and which make them appear to he different aspects 
of a single line of communication. No, I see these two processes as 
distir ctly different. 

IHTSRVIBWER: You would agree with those who say, then, that it is appropri- 
ate for the student to play the role of learner at all times, and for 
the facul^ member to be always a teacher— that there is to be no *Wxing” 
of these roles? I mean, that there is a quite clear differentiation of 
roles between teacher and student during the times when teaching-learning 
is goi33g on? 

DR. PRINCE: I see no other view possible on this question. 

INTERVIEWER: Would you outline for us what you consider to be the learner *s 
role or task, then? 

DR. PRItTCE: It is the student *s task, first of all, to master certain facts, 

principles, and tools in my field — there is a special vocabulary, there 
are a certain nusiber of special concepts, and, also, it happens that in 
my field there is a small nuoijer of physical tools as well to be mastered— 
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and finally there is a total analytic framework to which all of this 
leads which nost also he mastered. 

HffiERVIESJER: In your field, how long does all of that tale to master? Or-* 

am I asliing a foolish question? 

DR. PKIHCE: Well, it is not exactly a foolish question. But I cannot of 
course give you a single or direct answer, as there are various levels 
of mastery. After the Introductory courses have been completed, as stu- 
dents continue their studies in our field— I *m thinking now of those who 
choose to major in it— their knowledge of the special vocabulary, of 
our speci€Ll concepts, of the tools used in the field, and of the general 
analytic framework an becomes more refined, more detailed, more ccanplex. 

INTERVIEWER: Perhaps a better way of asking ny question is this: How long 

must your students study facts, principles, tools, and total analytic 
framework before any of the "problems" relevant to your field can be sys- 
tematically explored by students? 

DR. PRINCE: Well, it is necessary to master the fiuidamentals quite well and 
accurately before any problems as such can be explored. Of course we 
invent some rather artificial and relatively single "problems" to use il- 
lustratively even in our most elementary courses. But that is, I take it, 
not what you meant. 

INTERVIEWER: No, I meant real life problems, as it were. The problems the 
newspapers and magazines tallt about. 

DR. PRINCE: Well— those.’ Probably not until the senior seminar. Even then, 
the student i.s hardly equipped to grapple with the intricacies of the 
problems as they actually exist in the real world. Of course, for peda- 
gogic and analytic purposes, we do formulate a certain nuniber of aca- 
demic problems which, as I say, we introduce to students even in our 
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elejaentaxy cc»it5es* But it can hardly be said that ttese probieiasj in 
any way, resemble the 0Y€rHb.elmlD3 problems— many of them not even 
solvable at presenti— ::hich we are atteiroting to grapple with outside 
of the academic classrcom. 

IHTI-^VIEWSIR: I do not mean to push the point— but do you use class time, ever, 

to present or discuss eome of these? 

DR, PRINCE: Oh, yes, indeed we do. This adds to the zest and excitement— 

and perhaps also to a feeling of relevance— in cur class session. Bun 
that is, you might say, really only incidental to our study of the sub- 
ject matter covered by our discipline. 

INTERVIEWER: There has been a great deal written about changes in students 

that take place in eoiiege— that is, ways in which they are different when 
they finish college from what they were when they arr3,ved on the campus. 
How would you describe the major change you see taking plz.ce in your 
students? 

DR, PRINCE: Well, the major change, of course, is that they gain a systesatic 
knowledge of ny field that they did not have before. 

BJTERVIEWER: And is that the main basis, then, of your course grade for each 

student? 

DR. PRINCB: Yes. I expect a certain knowledge to he mastered. This can be 

”measured"— not with precision, of course, but we have several good 
yardsticks in our field— and we have stendards according to which we 
assign each student his grade for the course. 

INTERVIBWER: Well, now, you have outlined what you conceive the student *s 

task to be, and how you Judge his excellence in accomplishing it. What 
do you conceive your own task to be— as a teacher? 

DR. PRINCE: Well— to state it sinply: to help students master the facts, 
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principles, concepts 3 and. so on, which ny colleagues and I have deterrsined 
will be covered in the jparticular course In which they are enrolled. 

That’s a very brief ansijer; would you like me to ai:5)lil^ it? 

IfiTSKVISSSR: Thank you. Perhaps presently. Do you and your colleagues 

plan together what should be covered in each one of the courses offered 
in your department? Is it don^ coopej^tively? 

DR. rEBiCR: Yes. 

HJTERVIEWER: Is there very isueh of a problem in planning the courses? 

DR. PRUICE: Actually, no. In our field, there is a fairly standard way of 
ordering our subject matter. Some of it is arbitrary— indeed quite 
arhitrary-«but a good deal is based on the logical and natural divisions 
within the material itself. 

IIPTERVIEWER: 1 see. 

DR. PRINCE: That is, I am spe^dng ifith reference to the undergraduate pro- 

gram. On the graduate level, there are rather different problems in the 
organization of our courses due to a controversy between ny more theoreti- 
cal and my more pragmatic colleagues. On the undergraduate level, how- 
ever, there is a standard way of arranging the couwes which is tradi- 
tional in ny discipline. 

INTERVIEWER: Scmie faculty meni)ers in other departments occasionally talk 

about orgcuiizing a brand new course eind then “lea rn i n g” it along with the 
students. Is there any sense in which you do this in any of your under- 
graduate courses? 

DR* PRINCE: Well, occasionally— when, for example, we adopt a new textbook 
and are using it for the first time— 

INTERVIEWER: But is there actually new substantive material you are learning 
with your students when you do this? Do you, for example, have insights 
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into the nature cf your sub.iect mtter vhich you did not hjive before— 
as a result of discussions witb your students? 

DH. PlilKCS: Jfo, I irculd have to answer in the negative. It se» 3 ns to me that 

it is not possible for a qualified college professor really to "learn 
anything within his own field from sn undergraduate. I should thiiil: 
thia would be true in every field: After all. we have alreat3y mastered 

the materials we are teaching^ hence we could not actual l y be learning 
Trfith our students— except when we pretend to, for pedagogical pui^oses. 
Occasionally I do that, but it is really only a teaching device. 

HiTERVIEWER: No, I was referring to some genuine insights which come to you 

i'uring the course of a class discussion. 

DR, PRINCE; No, that is not lihely to happen in a course with undergraduates, 
colleagues and I do, of course, at a stage far mere advanced than our 
undergraduates, continue to "advance” in the field-^though hardly in the 
same way in which our undergraduate students are learning the basic ma- 
terials of our field. 

IHIERVIEWER: Should it maiie any difference to one of your undergraduate stu- 

dents whether he has you for a given course or one of your colleagues? 

DR, PRINCE: It apparently does make some difference to students. They appear 

to see some differences between us. But that was not your question. You 
asked whether it should maice a difference. It actually should not. All 
of ny colleagues and I would each cover the same material in about the 
same way when we teach the same course, I do not mean to overstate the 
laatter; of course there wo'old be msuay vetriuiicns— perhaps hundreds— 
from one to the other. But none of these differences should be signifi- 
cant— though, occasionally, students might oe influenced in their moti- 
vation or in other ways by these differences. 
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HJTERTIEKEtvi I see. If yen could conceive of a state of perfection— with re- 
spect to this question— then the differences bet\?een yourself and your 
colleagues, sls you teach aiy given course, would he so liisignificant as 
to salie no difference to any student. Is that correct? 

DR, PRINCE: Yes. The ideal toward which ny colleagues and I strive is for 

each of us to help each student ziiaster the tools, principles, 

etc., to he covered ty each course. 

DlTERVIiwER: If that day came on which everything went as you laost wished it 

joight— to perfection— what sort of picture of your class cc»ies to mind? 

DR, PRINCE: Well, let me see. Every student— this is the picture I see— 

completes the course^ tahes the examination, and makes the perfect score. 

BJTEir/ISJER: Is the examination In this ideal picture a difficult— I mean 

an infinitely difficult-- examination? 

DR, PBINCE: No, not at all. It is a perfect examination. ^ that I mean it 
has a perfect sampling of test questions covering every aspect of the 
course— facts, principles ^ special vocabulary, analytic framework, the 
concrete problems included in the course syllabus. And the questions in 
such an examination would probe into these matters at the level appro- 
priate to the course . ( Smiling . ) You see, even in ry imagination, I 
am being realistic; 

INTERVIE7ER; But in your vision you wished for a perfect score for every 
student. 

DR. PRINCE: Yes, I wished for no less than a perfect score for every stu- 
dent on such an examination. But even as I envisioned the ideal, I did 
not wish for more J 

INTERVIEWER: Yes, I see. ( ihuse .) Let me change the subject. Dr. Prince. 

What is your feeling about the development of students as people— 
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you ’aios, the ^ro'.rth of the uhole person, and so on? 

DR, IKERCS: Tiuvt is very inroortant, of course. And to the elementary or 
secondary teacher it is exceedingly iii^rtant— though even in the 
secondary schools now, a great deal more attention is coming to be paid 
to the academic side of an individual *s education. On the college level, 
lie have aluays been concerned primarily uith academic develo 2 pment. The 
other aspects of a person *s growth are in 5 )ortant, too, and our college 
provides ample opportunity for this. But that of course is not part of 
my nob. I am interested in the intellectual side and, of course, in 
professional developiaent. 

IfiTER\/lE5''llR: It is often said that the factors which motivate students are 

mfl-t-niy irrational and non— intellectual. What is your attitude tox'/ard 
this? Are you influenced by such considerations in your teaching? 

DR, JKQJCE: Hot very much. I like to work in an atmosphere that is as emotion- 

free as possible. 

IHTERVXEWER: Fo^^ive me for putting the question this way, but your comment 

has paved the way: Woxald you not wish to be admired by your students? 

DR, PRIHCE: Well, no. That is more or less irrelevant. 

INTERVIEWER: And I assume that you do not ask for— ( smiling ) love. 

DR, IRINCE: ( Seriously . ) That*s right. I see these emotions only as an 

interference. 

INTERVIEWER: They do not, as some people claim, help students learn. Is 

this, roughly, the stand you would take? 

DR, PRINCE: I cannot speak for ny colleagues— and I am sure there are a number 

on this campus who differ sharply with me— but as for myself, my task can 
best be done in an emotion-free atomsphere. And I expect my students to 
do their part in keeping that atmosphere unpolluted. 
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IHTERVIEWER: Let me ask you to ijuagine this situation. 



Suppose a student 



came into your office and made himself ctmfortahle in the chair along- 
side your desk in i^hich your visitors normally sit^--«ell, the chair I*m 
sitting in now. And then, without so much as a hy-your-leave, he puts 
his feet up on your desk. When you look up, there he is grinning at you. 
‘oood-naturedly, I want imnediately to add. How do you think you would 

react? 

DP- PRINCE: ( Looking g rim.) It*s difficult to conceive . . . 

lETERVIS^SR: Of course. But suppose it did happen. 

DR, PRINCE: I would just stand up and quietlj'^ ask him to lea\fe. And of course 

I would e3qpect an apology of scmie sort. 

INTERVIBWER: Why would you expect an apology? 

DR, PRINCE: Because I had not been treated with respect. 

IHTERVIEtiEa: I see. ( Pause . ) One last question. As a department chairman 

I know you spend some of your time recruiting new faculty. What do you 



look for? 

DR. PRINCE: The candidate’s reputation in the field is primary-or, in a young 

man, promise and potential. Of course, he should have certain other 



qualities as well. 

INTERVIEWER: Such as—? 

DR. PRINCE: Oh, he ought to be articulate, £uid patient, and he should he 

capable of getting along well with colleagu.es. (^iSSe.) 

INTERVIBWER: We appreciate the time you have given us. Thanlc you. 
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jl-riSVIEM wm DH, miT-S ^ 

(THE niSTWC!iX)R«CELT}SttSD INSTESJCTOR DjfijCi-iIBSD DI Cii/IECER 5; 

HWERVIEWER: We have just seen you teach, and we perceive ohat in you- 

conception of your om role as professor— ”yo^ job”— the transm 2 .se?.on 
of ItTGwiedge to your students tahes high priority. Is that correct. 

Dr. Innis? 

DR* INNIS: Yes, that’s right. Part of ny job is to transmit to ny students 

some of the knowledge I have in ny special field. 

INTEKVIEHER: You ssy that part of your job is to do that. What— 

DR, INNIS: Yes. Giving my students special knowledge is only a part of ay 
job. There is a more important part. I do not regard myself sn 25 >ly as 
a specialist in wy field; I am also an educated man. (a^J£- ) H.ease 
forgive me for speaMng so directly, but if I didn't rega^ myself as an 
educated man I wouldn’t be teaching in a college. 

INTERVIEWER: You feel, then, that it’s possible to be both a competent spe- 

cialist end an educated man generally? 

DR, INNIS: It’s not only possible— for a coUege teacher, it’s imperative^ 

As a teacher of undergraduate students, I must not he simply a specialist. 
I SMst be a specialist who looks at the world around him and sees the 
relationship between ny specialty and all of the problems facing marfbiind. 

To be able to do that is to be “educated. 
ntTERVIEWEH; And I take it that is vhat you mean by the "more irsortant 

part" of your job? 

DR. IBHIS: That’s right. That is where I can be most useful to my students. 

Because I assume that they are interested in becoding educated men and 
that they are not at this coUege for career preparation. 
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INTERVISWER: Do you think your students are really interested in becoming 



educated men? 

DR. IKNIS: Certainly. If they are not interested in becoming educated men, 

then me are both on the caa^ius — they and I— under false pretenses. 

There would be no point in going on, not seriously at any rate. 

INTERVIEWER: In your view, ham can students best learn to become educated? 

DR. IMIS: The answer is simple, although the process is complex: they can 

become educated by imitating people who are already educated. I mean 
imitating models of educated men who are respected by the world of higher 
education and by society in general. 

INTERVIEWER: In other words— and please excuse me, now, for being so direct— 

by imitating you, among others. 

DR. IHNIS: Well, yes. If I could not be imitated, I would have no right to 
be here. 

INTERVIEWER: But surely you don’t mean imitated in every way, &s that would 
make a professor’s job impossible— or certainly unbearable* ( Pr. Innis 
nods . ) In what ways, then, precisely? 

DR. INNIS: .BasicJilly, my job is to demonstrate to students what an 

educated wian does "VTith the materials of my particular field. It is 
not the materials of the field, however, that are at the center of the 
teaching process— it is what I do with them. 

BTTSRVIBWER: Do you do very much that is different from what your colleagues 
do? 

DR. INNIS: I don’t understand precisely what you mean by the question. 

INTERVIEWER: 1 mean: Is what you do unique? Or do most of your colleagues— 

those ?n the same field— do very much the same thing? I mean not only 
your colleagues on this campus but everywhere. 
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DR, IKSIS: Of course, those I admire do very much as I do. Still, each one 

of us if» unicue. Each of us has his ovn way of conceiving, definin«,, 
intuiting, analyzing, double-checking, arguing, synthesizing, verifying, 
reasoning, formulating. And not only are all of these intellectual acts 
unique to me as an individual, but lay other acts are highly individual 
as i 7 ell— ny anger, my laughter, my wit, my visions, my hopes, my judg- 
ments, my universe. 

DWERVIEWER: And is this what you try to present to your students? 

DR. IRNIS: Yes,, yes. All of it. 

DJTERVIBWER: I want to frame ny next question as neutrally as possible. If 
someone were to say that you appear to he an egoist, how would you react? 

DR, 3HKIS; I would say the statement is correct: I appear to be an egoist. 

But frankly, I do not feel that I really am. In my courses, I place 
myself at the center of the students* life, not because I am egocentric, 
but because it is the best way in which to carry on the process of edu- 
cating young people. 

IHTIRVIEWER: Still, even if one would not he justified in (jharacteri*'.ing you 

as egocentric— and I am by no means suggesting that you are— is it not 
true, nevertheless, that you place yoirself at the hub of the teaching/ 
learning process? But what about your students? Vihere are they? 

DR, IKNIS: Surely one can’t deny that ny students are of tremendous im- 

portance in the process. After all, my whole purpose is to affect ;toem. 

IHTERVIEWER: But your criterion for your own success, if I understand you 

correctly, is the degree to which each of your students beccxnes more like 

you . Isn’t that right? 

DR, HttllS: I really zmist object to that way of putting it. For one thing, 

it is not the total me , . . 



HTTERVIEHEIR: No, I meant the educated^man you . 

DR. INNIS: Let me put it this W2y: Yesj I consider myseif most successful 

■v?hen 2Ey students becoi«3 laost like the people I admire ... 

INTERVIEWER: But . . . 

DR. INNIS: . . . -when they are able to imitate the approach, perspective, 

conceptions, formulations of sMieone I admire, some first-rate scholar 
in the field. 

HITERVIEWER: How do your students know who it is you admire? 

DR. INNIS: It*s obvious from my lectures, from the required and recomnended 

readings, and so on. 

INTERVIEWER: I see. Do you teach mainly by lecturing? 

DR. I15NIS: Yes. Eut you must understand that the lectures are not what you 
might call straight presentatiops , such as one might get frcHu a textbook. 
They are, rather, demonstrations . 

INTERVIEWER: Do students participate in ai^ way? 

DR, INNIS: Generally I allow time following my lectures for a discussion— 

mainly to clarify points in the lecture that did not come through. 

Students of course participate freely at that time. 

INTERVIEWER: May I backtreick? You said a minute ago that you Judge your 

success as a teacher by the degree to which your students are able to 
imitate the approach, perspective, conceptions— and so on— that you your- 
self have presented to them, or that are characteristic of scholars 
wh^ you admire in the field. How are you able to judge your success/ 

DR. INNIS; On, papers, biueboolcs, and so on. There the student has an oppor- 
tunity to show whether he can handle the materials in the ways I have 
demonstrated. 

INTERVIEWER: How do you know that he is not j^:^t repeating what you have 
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given in the lecxnres? 

I»R. BJNIS: Quite simply. The tasks that are set for required papers and in 
ny examination questicpjs are siirllar to those I have demonstrated, hut 
they are to be applied to different contexts— contexts that I may not 
even have touched on in my lectures. 

INTERVIEWER: Ihis is a routine question: Vhat evidence do you give the stu- 

dent to assure bT^n that you €ure interested in him, that you are not 

neglectii^ him? 

DR. INIJIS; The evidence is clear. I give as perfect a performance as possible 
I am sure the students feel this. On my part, a perfect performance 
is iimperative— otherwise I would run the gravest of risks. I must be 
as perfect a model as it is possible for me to be, because I cannot 
predict which of the myricid things I say or do will take root. Students 
will imitate what they want to imitate, and what they can. And since 
I cannot predict which precise feature of ay performance will find its 
way into a given student’s mind or heart, I must strive for perfection 
throughout. 

INTERVIEWER: I see. 

DR, IHNIS: I must be the best specialist in my field that I can be. And 
beyond that, in every feature I display to students I mst be as per- 
fect a model of an educated man as I can manage. ( B^zae . ) I'm sorry* 
What was your question? I’m afraid I got off the track. 

INTERVIEWER: I Iiad asked how the student knows you are not neglecting him. 

DR, IRNIS: Yes. What I said is all related to iny answer. In the way I teach 
it is obvious that the student’s eye is more on me than mine is on him. 
Yes, that is true. But it most not be read as neglect. And I believe I 
have ample evidence that students do not read it so— not what you i?ould 



call “objective” evidence, I suppose, but it satisfies aie . 

ET’LnVIEWER: Dr. Innis, suppose a student cane into your office and unde 

himself comfortable in the chair here in which your visitors norm all y sit. 
And then, without so much as a by-your-leave, he puts liis feet up on 
your desk. \?hen you look up, there he is grinning at you. Good- 
naturedly, though. How do you thinlt you would react? 

DR, EHKS; You say this is one of my own students? 

BITERVIEWER: Yes. 

DR. IKHIS: And what does he do? Tell me again. He— - 

INTERVIEWER; Well, he sits down right here in this chair, stretches back and 
puts his feet up on your desk— right about there. And when you look 
up, he is loolting at you good-naturedly, smiling — 

DR. INKIS: Well, I think I*d— to he franli— I’d be shocked. 

INTERVIEWER: May I ask wlqr? 

DR. INNIS: Well, students don’t normally treat me that way. 

INTERVIEWER: Yes, I understand. But what would you say or do? 

SR. INNIS: I think I’d just stand up on icy feet. And of course, he would 

then stand up too . And we would resume our conversation that way , 
standing. And then I’d probably say: ”ELease make yourself comfortable," 

pointing to the chair. But then I would make some joke to keep him from 
putting his feet up on my desk. 

INTERVIEWER: A joke? Like— 

DR. INNIS: Oh, a joke that would show him I was displeased, ( ifaise .) 

INTERVIEWER: You’ve been veiy good to let us visit your class today and 
g'ive us your time after class. Thank you very much. 
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TRANSCBUT CF A CLASS SBSSIOVT lAUSHT BT DR. ABB07 
(TYHS-3 IHSTRIJCTOR, AS DESCRIBED IK CHAPTER 5) 

TOGETHER HIIH A RUNNING CWmmATC 

As Chapter 5 esqplains^ ve amassed ti great deal of iateirview and tran- 
script material since we recorded a number of the class sessions we visited 
and interviewed the instructors ^ asking questions about their teaching 
styles . One of these classes was taught by Dr, Abbot (the "abilities- 
centered” instructor described in Chapter 5)> and we are reproducing the 
transcript of that session here in toto . It has, of course, been edited 
for ease in reading but the revisions have all been of a minor sort. 

Dr. Abbot listened to the recording after^^a^ds with us, stopping it 
at various points while we conversed about it. We have a transctript of 
that conversation and in the following pages* we often quote from It; in 
addition. Dr. Abbot worked with us, helping us get the transcript itself 
into shape for publication, and he often had additional comments to make 
as we worked together, A transcript of a class session is a staggering 
task to undertake— as anyone who has tried to trvtnscribe the tape of even 
an orderly panel discussion knows. In that endeavor. Dr, Abbot was most 
useful to us; and I wish to take this occasion to thank him and the personnel 
of the program he permitted us to observe— called. The Freshman Program of 
Integrated Studies— at San Francisco State College during the fall and 
winter of I 967 - 68 . 

The peurbicuiar session we recorded was in a general course in the 
humanities. The class was in the middle of its discussions on Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet. 
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When we asked Dr. Abbot what he hoped to help students achieve, 
he emphasized ho\: important he considered it for them to acquire a rather 
definite set of complex skills for reading literature — skills that they 
would be able to continue to perfect after they left their foimal study 
idth him. In his role as "transmitter” of knowledge, Dr. Abbot indicated 
he was much more interested in the process than in the product . (As 
Chapter 5 makes clear, that phrase and the particular distinction it 
points to are cornerstones in the structure of Dr. Abbot *s thought about 
his foie as teacher.) Having heard these ideas before we made our first 
visit to his class, we were not surprised to discover that his class 
activity focusses primarily on teaching students to work within a particular 
methodological framework. 

Ail of bis students. Dr. Abbot e:q?lained to us, are esqpected to 
formulate an "interpretation" of each work of literature that is required 
in his courses; and some of the students are asked to present that inter- 
pretation to the class — informally, via give-and-take inquiry — defending 
the view they put forward as questions and oboeetions are voiced by other 
members of the group. 

The word "interpretation" has a clear and concrete meaning for both 
Dr. Abbot and his students. The group understands the word to mean a 
statement about a book (or any work of art) as a whole, indicating what 
it portrays or depicts or shows or demonstrates. The "defense" of the 
interpretation consists in showing how it "fits" — indeed, illuminates — 
various details and other parts of the artwork. This is the reason why, 
\ihen the student namea Albert is asked to begin the discussion on the day 
this transcript was made, he says that he has attempted to formulate an 
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i.nfccrpre'tE'fcion of H8Jon3.ct» Ijuife fsars i*b doss DfOtj fit eXI "the fEcbs# 

It will te helpful to stEte Et this point whst came out only later 
in our interviews— namely, that Dr. Ahbot tries to teach mei^ers of his 
class in literature to use three major criteria for judging someone else’s 
interpretation of a literary work. One criterion is to reject an inter- 
pretation, however attractive it iidght appear, which contradicts the 
’*Tacts" given in the work. (More on that point in a moment.) The second 
criterion is to consider only those interpretations acceptable— and there- 
fore deserving of further probing— which can satisfactoiilo^ account for 
aU the details given in the artwork. The third criterion is to choose 
from the various acceptable interpretations, the one that gives the work 
the greatest richness and depth; and this choice. Dr. Abbot e 3 q?lained 
to us, would of course vary from one individual to another. However, it 
is important to point out that according to Dr, Abbot’s view, a group of 
students, whether young or mature, can discuss a work of art and come to 
general agreements about attractive interpretations which must be rejected 
and attractive interpretations which prove acceptable; in other words, he 
believes there are many questions about the interpretation of a vor]s. of 

art that can be discussed objectively. 

After- Dr. Abbot explained these three criteria to us, we asked him 

in connection with the first one, ^hat he meant by **the facts given in 
the artwork.*' He answred: "I mean any of the kinds of da^, that you 

find in a play or novel or short story and so on— like what tfe characters 
do or say, or what the narrator says, or how a character thinks alx)ut 
another person or issue; or the way events are presented as conseq.uences 
of other events or of particular points of view. 



THE TRANSCRIPT CF BR* ABBOT’S CIA3S 



1. HTSTR: Albert, ^jould you begin today? Tell us about - oh - the history 
of your thinldng about Hamle t — 

2. AIBERT: At first, I struggled about five hours to understand what he was 
saying. Then, on the basis of our discussions in class, I attempted to 
formulate an interpretation. But I don’t think it fits all the facts. 

As a matter of fact, I haven’t even attempted to — • 

3. INSTR: Would you rather not give it now? 

If. aIBEIRT; I’ll attend to give it. It’s a combination of - I think that -* 

5. UISTR: Shall we — 

6. ALBERT; — we can concentrate on Hamlet’s character. First I want to 
( balance of sentence indistinct in recording )# 

7. INSTR; Can everyone hear Albert? Betty, would you move over and let 
Albert move up to the table. { Comaotion as space is made for Albert at 
the table . ) 

8. AIBERT; The significant trait of Hamlet’s character, as I see it, is his 
idealism, ( Slight pause; instructor and Albert speak at the same time . ) 

9* INSTR; — then you agree with Charles on that point? 



COOffiNTABU 



#1-4 We asked Dr. A. why he opened the session as he did and, in reply 
he made two .points. The first point was that this is his typical way of open- 
ing— namely, simply asking a student to start the discussion, occasio n a ll y 
follo^^ed (as in this ease) by an open-ended question expressed rather casually. 
His second point was that Albert’s concern (about fearing his interpretation 
does not "fit") is probably being expressed out loud here (in #2) as a form 
of protection, in case he is not able to defend his interpretation adequately 
during the course of the df.scussion. Dr. A added that if Albert had not been 
adequately prepared oj; had not had confidence in the strength of his interpre- 
tation, he probably woiad have taken advantage of the opportunity Dr. A gave 
him in #3 to withdraw. But, as the intonation and tempo of the live recording 
show, Albert’s response in #4 indicates that he is actually eager to make his 
presentation. 

#8-9 Since the transcript is of a discussion session which comes in the 
jT tiddie of a series of sessions on Hamlet, Albert, it turns out, was not the 
first to present his interpretation of the play. At the last session, another 
student, Charles, had presented his interpretation to the class. Thus one of 
Dr. A’s first observations about Albert’s interpretation as he ^ust begins to 
give it in #8, is to make comparisons between if. and Charles' 



10. AlfiEEtT: Entirely ^ yes. 

11. mSTR: Entirely? 

12. AIBEBT: I mean as far as this is concerned. As f&r as idealism is con- 
cerned. Hamlet *s idealism is shattered by the hasty marriage of his mother. 

13* IWSTR: Shattered. 



It is therefore important to point out that Dr. A*s first substantive 
comment in this discussion is not an acceptance or rejection of Albert's point 
but an attempt to establish agreement (or disagreement if it bad turned out to 
be the case here) between the student who has the floor and a student who had 
previously spoken. 

In connection with #13, where Dr. A simply repeats what Albert said 
with no further comment, two observations are relevant. One is that Albert 
is a foreign student and speaks in a gentle voice; hence Dr. A appears to be 
concerned that everyone in the class should hear and understand Man without 
strain. Aside from his strong accent, Albert's English is excellent. (His 
occasional errors in syntax have been corrected in the editing of the transcript, 
hos7ever, for fear they ix)uld interfere unduly with ease of reading. ) 

The second observation is more important. Vlien we asked Dr. A why he 
repeated in #13 what Albert; had said, he replied: **Well, I don't know es^ctly. 

I often do it— but not always for the same reason. In this oase, Albert had 
paused, and that may Just have been my way of saying, 'Yes— go on. * In any 
case, my repeating what a student says does not mean I agree with it.” 

Dr. A ea^lained that he felt it his function at this point, his role, to 
help Albert clarify what was in his mind and, if possible, help him expcuid and 
refine what was beginning to take shape. The instructor does not at this point 
or even later in the session do very much by way of "evaluating” or rendering 
Judgment about a student's coimoent. His role as critic or Judge does not becOEne 
important, as he e:q>lained to us in our interview with him, until after he has 
been able to establish the Idlnd of rapport ^dth the student which would permit 
him to act effectively as a critic or Judge. At this point in the semester, 
however , that is, the point at which this recording was made— he does not feel 
he has established the kind of rapport which would permit his playing that role. 
The students do not yet, he e3q>lained, trust him enough to accept him in that 
role. 



It generally takes abo^rt half a semester. Dr. A e3q>lalned, for a student 
gro\5> working -with Mm to overcome the distrust students typically feel toward 
faculty members* (ihis transcript was recorded shortly before the middle of 
the semester.) He dees not want students to accept bis ideas throi^gh fear or 
because they want to get a good grade, nor does he want them to reject his 
ideas because of seme irrational attitude toward authority figures. In other 
words, as he e:q)lained to us, he has to work toward a relationship that will 
permit the groiQ> to accept or reject Ms ideas (includl]^ his criticism of their 
ideas) in a relaxed, natural way. We asked him if he ever has a class where 
that relationship never becofies established, "tfafortunately, yes,” he replied, 
but that doesn't keep me from trying over again the next time.” 



I4, ALBERT: Shattered. So vhea he realizes that his father vas killed hy the 
uncle \fho is now married to his aother> he decides that he is - he is 
supposed to avenge this. Well, then caoe the ethical conflict, and this 
delays the murder. He really has only a single opportunity, and that is 
the Prayer Scene. So since hr misses this opportunity, and tries to 
rationalize it • that he didn’t want to kill the King if he*s going to 
heaven - 

15* INSTK: He rationalizes? That isn't his real reason? 

l6. AIBERT: Ho, that isn't his real reason. 

17- INSTR: He's motivated hy some other force? 

18. AIBERT: I think the ethical conflict within him is just because he 

wouldn't — Well, the killing of Claudius at this moment would he just 
assassination in cold blood. It wouldn't be an act of self-defense, as 
it was against Polonius and Kosencrantz and Guildeastem. 

19. BISTR: But you're saying that this moral conflict is not on a conscious 
level - is that correct? 



#19 In our interview, a guiding principle was e3cpl-?jied by Dr. A; in 
order to help the student clarify what is in his mind and expand and refine what 
is beginning to take shape, the instructor has to be careful about putting words 
in the student's mouth which express ideas in his mind but not the student's. 

Dr. A indicated that he was aware of this danger and told us during the inter- 
view that it took considerable self-control to follow this guideline. 

We asked whether his statement at #19 was a violation of this principle; 
and as we studied the transcript together. Dr. A expressed astonishment that 
he claimed Albert was saying something which, in fact, the recording and tran- 
script show Albert had not actually said. Nor, Dr. A also admitted, is the 
point made in #19 clearly enough implied by i^lk and #l8 to justify the wording 
of his question in this particular way. He commented further as follows: 

"Of course, the question I was asking there is significant, but I should have 
led up to it differently.” We asked him how he would do it if he could do it 
again, and he replied: "Well - something like: 'Is this moral conflict - as 

you see it, Albert, on a conscious level or not?*" He said then that he 
assumed Alert's answer to that question would have been "No." But he pointed 
our further that it is assumptions of this kind which the instructor who is 
leading a student -centered discussion must be on guard against making. 

Moreover, such a line of questioning would have given Albert a chance to 
express his intexpretation in his own way, as best mi^t fit his own conception* 

Albert is actually a patient, slow-speaking, serious student, and there 
is no outward sign that Dr* A's intenrptrtons are proving frustrating to him; 
but of course much of what is happening inside is not outwardly visible. Per- 
haps it is germane to add that Albert ig accustomed to a much more autfeor5.tarian 
atmosphere in classrooms in his native land, so his threshhold for being frus- 
trated by a teacher's intemptions is probably quite high* 
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^0. iilfiEHT: I vould think that — 

21. INSTR. ( interrupting ); * Do you knov vhy I am a«tJ.ng the t»’i8Stion? 

22. /“BERT; Yes. 

23. HSTR: Why? 

24. AIBERT: Because if it ^ on a conscious level, it vould appear in one of 
the soliloquies. 

23 • INSTR: In the soliloquies. 

26. AIBERT: I think there is some evidence, "where he says — 

27. INSTR. (interrupting): Well, let*s not cite evidence just yet. We want 

to he a hit clearer about your interpretation of the whole play. O.K., 
how do you go on? 

28. AIBERT: I think that’s the basis of it. 



Again, in our exploring with Dr. A the attitude he had earlier 
e^cpresaed about his caution in acting as judge and critic, we asked him 
whether it was not likely that a faculty member, though trying to avoid any 
overt judgmental reactions to a student’s comments (until he had established 
the kind of rapport that would have made such statements possible), would still 
reveal to the student (and the class) his positive or negative reaction through 
such clues as tone of voice, gesture, and even tempo of utterance. For example, 
we wondered whether his stopping Albert rather abruptly at #27 did not imply 
some sort of rejection; we pointed out that Albert's withdrawal from the dialogue 
at #28 could be interpreted to indicate his perception ef rejection. This 
portion of the interview is worth quoting: 

INTERVIEWEE: iday I make a comment about #27? I thought you stopped Albert 
just then pretty abruptly. 

DR. A: Yeah, it sounds that way in the playback. 

INTERVIEWER: Didn’t it seem that way to you when it was happening in the actual 
cliscussion? 

DR. Ai No. I was astonished at this when I heard the tape for the first time. 

INTER'/IEWER: And in #23, Albert may really be vdthdrawing from the dialogue 

here. ’Ud you feel that, during the session - I mean as a gossi- 
bllity 

DR. A: No, I did not. But it’s possible - I see this now. Kc may be reacting 
to my hastiness in #27« 



29 » INSTRi Uh huh. ( Pause ) David., “what do you take to he Albert’s central 
point? 

30. DAVID (coE^ji^); Well, I’m just putting it aU together. 

31. mSTR: It would he good to have a restatement. Evelyn, would you restate 

it? 

32. EVEI2N (who has been looking at hertecfc): I can’t restate it. I have^ 

been lodE[rig up a point here. ( laughter from some members of th e group . ) 

33. IRSTR: In order to question Albert about so"?ething? 

34. EVELIR; No, just to get it clearer in my mind about these self-defense 
killings. 



^^29-30 Another example we asked Dr. A about— also related to his aj^arent 
acceptance but possible real rejection of a student— concerns utterances t/^- 
#31. There, Dr. A has just asked David to restate Albert’s central point. 

David appears confused and is not able to respond. We wondered whether Dr. A 
had any ]?articular reason for not pursuing the dialogue with David after his 
confusion of ^30 • He made clear to us that a general ejqpectancy is set up in 
his discussion classes that students try to follow what other students are 
saying and, if they do not understand what is being said, must take the respon- 
sibility for interrupting the discussion and asking fcr clarification. 

In explaining his style of teaching to us. Dr. A stressed the fact that 
he was not in the habit or restating students’ consnents for the rest of the 
class. Indeed^ he drew a strong distinction between himself and more typical 
instructors who, when they lead discussions, always restate points made by 
students when they agree with those points. Hence, a p8.ssive student in such 
a class can listen only to the instructor and not to his classmates and need 
not fear losing anything important in the discussion. But, as this transcri^ 
clearly shows, such is not the case here. lu the interview, we pointed out to 
Dr. A that David does not rejoin the discussion at any time later dicing the 
session and we wondered whether his possible rejection— or what he might him- 
self have interpreted as a rejection— at #31, iiight have had arything to ao 
with his lack of overt participation subsequently during this session. (Dr. A^ 
es^ressed some irritation with us and admitted that this was of course a possi- 
bility. We felt he was also, to some extent, made somewhat uncomfortable by 
our question although we tried not to put it unsympathetically. ) 

#32 In #32 and the utterances which follow, it is to be noted that Dr. A 
does not leave Evelyn (as he had David) even though she is not able to restate 
Albert’s point either. Indeed Evelyn had begun to look up a point Albert ha 

in #18 and therefore had almost certainly missed what was being said since 
#18. It is for that reason that she was not able to restate Albert’s point 
at #32. It is important to stress in this analysis, the fact that the instruc- 
tor does not rebuke her 5 indeed, dui’ing the interview with U5> he said. She 
was participating - and in a yevy gc»od way . 
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35* INSTR (to Ir^^lyn ): Uh huh, V3iat exactly— 

36 * ALBERT ( int ermptiiag ) ; I vould be able to restate it. 

37 . 2?STR: You want io restate it yourself., TJell, but I ^ 70 nder whether 

there *s been any cornr.iUnlcation at all, during the last five minutes. 
Franks could you restate it? 

38 . FEAIJK: A1 says that before the action of the play begins, Hamlet was an 
idealist. And that his idealism was shattered by the marriage of his 
mother with his uncle. And he said that during the action of the play 
it was largely a moral conflict— no, he said "ethical conflict"— 

39* INSTR ( interrupting ) ; Any difference in your mind between a moral 
conflict and an ethical conflict? 

ItO. FRANK: Yes. 



#37 Here, Dr. A is completely explicit about his concern with adequacy 
of communication. In our interview we asked him whether this concern needed 
to be as explicit as he made it* In reply, he said that he was not certain; 
he al.so stated that as students beccme conscious of what is expected of them, 
such explicit expressions of concern on the part of the instructor could (and 
should) take place less and less frequently. 

The principle involved here is this: as the instructor’s total method 

of inquiry— including a conception of the various roles that students and 
instructor play— becomes second nature to the group, less and less explicit 
reference needs to be made to it. However, Dr. A pointed out that if success- 
ful sessions in the future are to take place, it takes very hard "training" 
in the beginning sessions of a coui’se. Hence, during the beginning weeks 
of a semester. Dr. A is intensely— "almost conrp\ilsively, " he told us— concerned 
with problems of methodology and procedure ( "How do intelligent people discuss 
such problems?" is the central question at that point); whereas, as the semester 
moves on, procedural and methodological matters become semi-automatic, and 
substantive questions move to the center of the stage. The session recorded 
here took pleice just before the middle of the semester; and while the students 
appear already to be comfortable in Dr. A’s framework, it is obvious he is 
still very much concerned with adequacy of communication— indeed, ailmost more 
so then with substantive questions. But Dr. A told us that his esqplicit 
concern quickly diminishes as students learn how to carry on dialogue. 

A final comment which Dr. A made to us during one of our interviews 
about his concern ■vTitn adequacy of communication is worth quoting: "It’s a 

kind of eye opener to the student if he discovers, as he often does, that no 
one can really restate - I mean, to his satl.sfaction - a point he has madej" 

#39 As the reader mil discover, this question (the difference, if any, 
between "moral" and "ethical") looms up again, several times, later in the 
session. 
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41. AUSERT: There’s ^ difference. 

42. IflSTH (to Freak): Albert says that for him there is no differenc'2. 

43. ri^AKK: All right, then i\*s a moral conflict - whether Hamlet should 
kill Clauclius or not. 

44. IN3TR: Whether he sould kill him or not. It that t?here the conf3icu 
lies? ( Frank shakes his head ”Yes” . ) O.K* ( Indicate s that Fran^^s 
to continue •with his restatement .) 

45. FRAICC; I think that’s all. 

46. INSTR: Well, he went on to say that there was only one opportunity, and 
Hamlet didn’t take that one, but rationalized. 

47. FRANK: I don’t accept that. 

48. II^STR: Well, you aren’t — 

49. FRANK ( i nterrupting ) i I know. I know. That’s what I say. But I 

probably forgot it in my mind, 

50. INSTR: Oh, I see. Then you’re inquiring into your own motives? 
behavior? 

51. FRANK; Yeah. ( Hesitates o ) 

52. INSTR ( to Frank ); Please go ahead. 

53. FRANK: Well, I think that’s all. 

54. INSTR ( to A H3rfc): Has Frank restated your point adequately? 



^^8-54 It does take time here for Albert’s point to be restated. The 
class'iiSiion moviF^om #38 to #54 before Albert's pDint has been restated 
sufficiently for the instructor to ask Albert whether he is satisfied with 

the restatement. 



^9-50 During the course of the restatement, the instructor as well 
as the student attenpting to do it, Frank, cooperate on the job. toing 
this process of working together, an interesting thing happens; when Dr. A 
reminds Frank of an •important aspect of Albert’s statement which Frank 
omitted in his restatement, Frank says (in #49) that he forgot to ^^ntion the 
poi^ (which Dr. A himself had to add in i^) because he, Frank, ^dn t agree 
with it. It’s an interesting insight set forward by the student hmseK, 
related to his own behavior; and Dr. A is quick to point that out to him (in 



55. AUBEBT: Yes, I tbink so. I wxild like to add t*>5.s: Because H^et has - 
has this ethical conflict, he doesn’t even look for his opportuiii«y like 
the others, Laertes, for instance — 

56. IxiSTRs Hamlet doesn’t — 

57. AIBERT: - but Hamlet doesn’t yant to because - he doesn’t vant to create 

the opportunity. 

58. GEOBGE: ( raises his hand, is recognized, addresses Dr. Ab^t ) I’d like 

to ask you, 'what is the difference between an eitliical conflict and a 
iftoral conflict? Is there a difference? 

59. BJSIR: In my vocabulaiy? Ko. The terms are interchangeable in this 
context. 



j^5^ The question in where the instructor asks Albert, *!Has Frank 
restated your point adequately?" seeios to be typical of the technique used in 
this class. Dr. A eatplnined the general principle to us as follows: The group 
should not expect that the instructor will consistently restate a student’s 
point j this is a cosaDon e:qpectation, however, in most so-called discussion 
classes. 

Dr. A pointed out further that in most typical classes, instructors not 
only restate a student’s point but inmediately tell the class whether they 
think it is a "good" point or not. This, the instructor in the present session 
does not do. 

^Jhen we asked Mm why he does not inmediately evaluate a student’s point, 
he indicated that he did nr- think "anybody can learn anything that way— I 
mean, anything significant." He went on to explain he did not believe that 
anyone could learn anything important to his development by having it told to 
him by an authority figure. 

#58-59 As the transcript shows. Dr. A is in the habit of not giving 
direct replies to questions thac are addressed to him. Instead he throws 
them back to the group - after, sometimes, rephrasing them or refiaiEg the 
wording or syntax. 

Nevertheless he does answer directly in #59 ”fcbe question that George 
raised in ^8. This question (#58) refers to a point stated sometime back 
(#39*^2); apparently this point has been bothering George, but he does not 
say anything about it until #58. (The probability is that he has heard with 
only hr If an ear what has gone in between #42 and #57 • ) 

It is significant that this particular question is not one that the 
instructor chooses to throw back to the group but one he answers directly. 

Dr* A explained his reason: "Well this is an incidental point, needing 

immediate solution, which should not have been permitted to hinder the progress 
of the discussion." 



60. liiSTR (to Ilc-jy , ^ho cs is ior vcsogiiitlon ) : Heniy, 

61. EEIIEY: I*d like to ask Albert to clear up a little bit of this ethical 
conflict. Just vhat is the conflict in Hfiolet’s mind. It*s evidently 
■whether he should kill. Claudius or no *. But i:hat is the pro and con of 
it? I mean — 

62. AliBEBT: Wiether to kill a person — 

63. HSURf: To kill a person? 

6U. AIBEBT: Yes. 

65. HEHBY; It’s nothing - I mean, -would he have the same conflict if he 
vexe asked to kill anybody? I mean the fact that it’s Claudius, his 
mother’s husband, and it’s his uncle. King of Denmark new - that has 
nothing to do with it? 

66. AIBERT: It has something to do with it, I think. It makes it even 
stronger, simply because Claudius is the h\:^band of his mother; so I 
think there is a variety of elements but it is primarily the fact that 
he shouldn’d kill a person. I mean assassinate someone. 

67. mSTR - (to Heniy,_after a s^ght ^use ) You have nothing further? 

68. mmt No. 

69. INSTR: Are there any other points that need clearing up before we put 
questions to Albert? Idelle? 

70. IDEUE: Yes. 

71. INSTH: Any questions? 

72. IDELI£: Well - ( Pause ) 

73. mSTR (to the group ):' Any questions you want to ask Albert? ( To Jane 
who has asked for recognition ) Jane • 

74. JANE ( to i.lbrrt ): Would you clarify the relationship between Hamlet 

and his mother? Was it purely an idealization? Was that the relation? 
Of respect for an ideal she presented in his mind? 



With #69, a new section of the discussion is starting. Dr. A ijivites 
the students "to ask Albert how he would explain various parts of the play 
within the framework of his overall interpretation. Dr. A explained to us 
during the interview that this is a normal part of the usual procedure after a 
student *s general view has become clear to the class. 
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75 * AIBERT: obe vas to him a mother^ and he probabiy didn’t knov her too 

■well becau'a he vasn’t at home too joauch. He uas a*ny at college, so he may 
nave had sole infantile conception about her, as every child has about 
parents. He idealizes them, but vhen he comes back and sees ■what the 
situation at home really is — ( Pause , ) 

76, H{STR: Then — ? 

77, ALBERT: Then he*s disillusioned, 

78, INSTR: Disillusioned, 

79 - ALBERT: Yes, 

80, ICNSTR: You agree vith Charles on that point? 

81, AIHERT: Yes, he is disillusioned, 

82, 3 I^STR: Disillusioned, ( Pause , ) Are you using this disillusionment to 
explain — is the disillusionment connected vith the moral conflict? 

83, AIBERT: It can be connected with it, 

84 , INSTR: But I’m asking ^ it? 

35, AIBERT: I think there is a relationship because - ( Pause, ) 

86 . INSTR: Is there — 

87. ALBERT: - because it induces a certain melancholy, 

88 . INSTR, ifelancholy. Does the melancholy have acything to do with Hamlet’s 
delay in the murder of Claudius? 

89. ALBERT: Yes, It impaired the power of action, 

90. H?STR: It impaired the power of action. Nhat about the moral conflict 
you described earlier? Is the melancholy a second factor - but the 
moral conflict the primary factor? 

91. AIBERT : I think the moral factor is the more important one , but the 

other - ( Pause .) 

92. INSTR: The melancholy. 

93 • AISFfST: — but the melancholy ados to it. And his suicidal impulse can 

be explained by this -- 

94. MSTR: Uh huh . 
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9^. iUSEBT: — this melancboly. Yes. 

96. INSTR: But not by the moral conflict? 

97. AIBEST: Ho. 

98. IIBTR: The moral conflict can*t be the basis for the suicidal impulse - 

99* ALBERT: No, it can*t. 

100. INSTR: - because the suicidal impluse appears before the cause of the 

moral conflict. In your interpretation, the moral conlict cannot come 
until after Hamlet has spoken with the Ghost. Is that correct? 

101. ALBERT; Yes. But I wanted to say something about Hamlet’s decision to 
put on an antic disposition. This shows a mental instability. A man 
who decides to feign madness is not, in other words, a stable person, 
and he probably realizes himself that he \d.H not be able to control 
himself in all situations. Therefore it is the way out for him. 

102. INSTR: IJh huh. A kind of release. 

103. AIBERT: Yes. XJhder the mask of pretending madness, he sometimes can just 
be mad, really. 

104. INSTR: Hh huh. Well, but — 

J.05. ALBERT: And the other reason for putting on an antic dispositxon is a 

matter of security. There is an old custom at that time not to k i ll mad 
people^ And he \?ouldn*t be taken seriously by the others, and the King 
wouldn’t consider him dangerous. 

106. HKTP ( to Bett y Tjfao naa a sked for reco gnition) ; Betty. 



#100-112 It is obviously difficult for an instructor to make the split 
second judgments that are necessary about the degree to which a student needs 
or wants his help in formulating responses to questions or statements he might 
wish to make. 

For example, while 3)r. A was listening to the liape recording he confided 
to us thet in his opinion he had not helped Albert but hindered him, at #100, 
by telling Mm something that was obvious to him. He voiced the belief that 
Albert resjonded to his intended help by ma k i n g a point that was largely 
irrelevant — Albert’s point in #101. Later on. Dr. A tells the group he 
believes this is a side issue (#112), but in #104, he does not (in the recording 
itself) sound particularly happy. 



107. BETTY (t e /;12)ert ); I don't see vhere you have any evidence at all, 
vhether“in psychology or any place else, for saying that putting on this 
antic disposition shovs a trace of madness. I think the sole reason for 
putting on the madness is the security you mentioned as the second reason. 

108. iSBEET: A sane men doesn't make such a decision* ( The group reacts 
audibly. Betty and other students are speaking at the same time. Words 
are indistinguishable in the recording . ; 

109. BETTY: I don't see how — 

1J.0. INSTR. ( to. Betty ) i A man who has coinplete psychological security, Albert 
is saying, would not ever come to that plan. 

111. BETTY: I disagree. I mean I agree that Hamlet is emotionally unstable 
but I don't see — 

112. mSTH ( interrupting ) : Well, but this is almost a side issue in Albert's 

view anyway. 

113. BETTY: Yes, a side issue. 

114. INSTR ( to iklbert ) : Isn't- that. true? 

115. AIBERT: Well — ( He is interrupted by Kevin. I4any students are speaking 
at the same time . ) 

116. KEVIN ( interniptir^ ) : I think the whole crux of Hamlet's action is 

the fact that — 

117 • INSTR ( interrupting ) : Are you offering an alternative to Albert's 

interpretatim or — 



#11.^ In commenting about #100-112 (see previous comment). Dr. A said 
during our interview: "I was just beginning to feel uncomfortable without 

knowing whether I should do anything about it." Albert is clearly not prepared, 
in #115, to accept Dr. A's view that his (i.e., Albert's) point of #101 and #105 
is "almost a side issue... anyvjay" (#112), Clearly, Dr. A did not want the 
discussion to move in the direction in which it was moving at #115 and an 
explosive moment has been reached in the discussion. There is no evidence, 
however, that the tensions which have been generated are harmful ones liy any 
means. In any case, the impasse gives Kevin a chance to express his point of 
view. 



#116-117 Dr. A, at #117, does not give Kevin a chance to complete his 
first sentence I He e2!p*lained to us in the interview why he interrupted Kevin: 
‘\’Jell, I had tried to instill in the members of the group the habit of beginning 
a comment always by stating the relevance to what has previously been said. And 
I wanted Kevin to do that here." He vent on to explain that the laember-S of the 
group could perceive, from the way Kevin begins his comments in #116, that he is 
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Il8. KEVIN; It’s not an alternative, but I think it goes just a little bit 
deei^ar. You see, I don’t believe it is a Floral conflict or that he is 
deoating vhether it’s right or not to kill — 

U9» liKjTE ( interrupting ) : So you are disagreeing really on a very basic 

point? You said it ^;as the sane hypothesis but probed more deeply, but 
it sounds as though - (Kevin shakes his head, indicating assent, a s 
the instructor speaks; finally he interrupts the instruetor7 ) 

120. KEVIN ( interrupting ).; I think Hamlet knows in his mind that he should 

kin the Icing, but the reeson he does not do so, the reason he is 
cajjeble only of rash and impulsive acts, is because he doesn’t know 

in his own mind whether "tis nobler to suffer the slings of fortune, or 
by opposing to take anas against them” - for this one very good reason - 

121. liTSTR ( interrupting ) : ' I’m not sure I understand. Would you e;^lain 
in twentieth-century American English what it is Hamlet doesn’t know. 

122. KEVIN: Well, he doesn’t know whether to take positive action against 
injustice because - And you’ve got to remeniber that he’s thirty years 
old and not an immature child = ( He is interrupted by George. ) 



not speaking to the precise point under discussion in #101-115. Dr. A interrupts 
and poses the question of #117 in order to ask Kevin to amike clear what sort 
of comment he is about to make. 

Dr. A stressed the fact, in his conversations with us, that he expected 
his students to learn to do this completely for themselves, eventually, without 
having to be reminded. 

#118-122 Kevin no sooner begins than he is interrupted by Geoige at 
#122. This interruption makes the transcript more difficult to follow than the 
actual class session was (or even the tape). For Kevin’s central point has 
hardly been stated in a fuzzy, preliminary way in #il8, #120, and #122, when 
an additional point he makes at the end of #122 is challenged by George. 

However in those first three utterances, Kevin states what later emerges 
as the central point in his interpretation — namely, that Hamlet’s delay in 
murdering Claudius stems from a real doubt in Hamlet’s mind as to whether there 
is any point, whether it’s worth it, after all, for men to fight injustice. 

Albert had woven his interpretation around a quite different explanation of 
Hamlet’s delay— namely, a strong doubt as to whether the circumstances in which 
he found himself could really justify assassination. 

We were amazed that Dr. A and his students in this class are so good- 
natured about being interrupted. This ccaaes partly from the ccxnplete "natural- 
ness” of the atmosphere, the freedom and informality. The reader will notice 
from the transcript that students often ask for (and wait for) recognition; 
but, normally, when a student is in the middle of a continuing dialogue, 
he does not wait for recognition from Dr. A. 
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123. GEOBGE ( interruptiDg ) : . Hey, how do you know he was thirty years old? 

122 j. KEVIN: We find that out in Act V. 

125. GE0R3E: But that’s Act V. The ”To he or not to he” speech is in the 
Second or Third Act. (A student makes a huraorous remark at this pointy 
5ndj stic-^aishahle in the recording « and the entire group hursts into 
laughter. ) 

126. INSTR ( to George ): Well, George, how much lapse of time is there between 

Act in and Act V? 

127. GBOBGE: Well, I don’t know. That’s why I asked. 

128. BISTR: Is it, in your mind, so long that - that your question becomes 
significant? 

129. GEORGE: Well, I don’t know. I’m doubtful. Ohat’s why I asked. 

130. INSTR: You weren’t here at our first session ^.’hen we discussed that 
point - the lapse of time. (George shakes his head, assenting . ) Well, 
our conclusion was that it must he less than a year between the first 
and the last Act, So, he’s about thirty years old. But this may or may 
not he important to Kevin’s point. It’s perfectly possible for a man to 
be thirty and yet display immature behavior, isn’t that right? 

131. KEVIN: Yes. And it ties in with what I wanted to say. From the evidence 

I got about the behavior of his mother * toward what he thinks of his 
mother - it seems to me that he was a man who had never acted directly 

on his own, as a boy and as a young man. He never ntfide any direct action 

and he was completely dominated by his mother. And }ie was happy, because 
he enjoyed the feelings of his mother toward him. He got his happiness 
from - (a long •pause .) 

132. INSTR: So there is this dependency upon his Jiiother, you’re saying. 

133. KEVIN: And he cooked up the theory that his mother and his father had 

an ideal love — 



^1-123-130 The discussion now goes off on the tangent started by George’s 
question, and by Dr. A attempts to bring it back on the track it was on 
in (rl2Z» However, he is not successful. I'Hien we discussed this point with 
him, he admitted that he had not been able to bring the discussion specifically 
back to where it has been interrupted in i?123. He indicat ad however that he 
probably coiBd have done so by asking Kevin at the end of i^^l30 the following 
question: ^Why, as you see it, isn’t Hamlet able to take positive action 
against injustice?” Eventually, Kevin’s response to this question does emerge 
but not for a while. 
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13 ’ 4 . HiSTE: You're saying that, in fact, isn’t true. 

135. KEVEJ: That's right. 

136. ILJSTR: Uh huh. ( Turns to Charles. ) You see, Charles? We're all thinking 
along the line you laid out last tisse - but branching off. I mean / ’ir 
point about idealization. That's the wy Albert began, and now that's 

the "way Kevin is going. 

137. G 3 ABI£S: That's the way they all begin - but they diverge. 

138. IN 3 TR: Uh huh. 

139. CEABI£S: There's really quite a difference. Albert's interpretation — 
( pause . ) 

1 40 . INSTR: What is your reaction to Albert's interpretation? That it's not 
really an integrated interpretation? That his points are loosely tied 
together and not really integrated? Hm? (Charles nods in affirmation. ) 



#l4o In our inxerview with Dr. A about the questions he raises in #l40, 
we e35>ressed considerable surprise. This portion of our interview is worth 
quoting: 

IRIERVIEWER: That comment of yours in #l 40 surpidLsed us quite a bit. It doesn't 
seem to be characteristic of your style. 

DR, A: Weil, yes, it came as a surprise to me, too, when I heard the tape. 

Actually, you'll find that this is the only occasion during the session 
when I make a definitely evaluative statement about a student's 
hypothesis. I don't mean I feel I must never do this - but I've not 
yet worked long enough with this group to have their confidence - I mean 
to the point where they would "accept” in more than a superficial way 
any evaluation I might make. 

INTERVIEWER: Well, how do you explain your having made this one, here in #l40? 

DR. A: Oh. Well, I think it's ;just a hangover of traditional classroom 

techniques. That sort of device - where the instructor puts the approved 
answer into the student's mouth, and then agrees with it « is a standard 
technique in the typical recitation class. 

INTERVIEWER: So you really didn't intend to do it her<i? 

DR, A: That's right. 

Having sat in several class sessions taught by Dr, A, we can vouch that his 
behavior of #l4o is thoroughly untypical; Indeed, this is \*y, in the interview 
quoted above, we told him his comment "surprised us quite a bit," 
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141. AEBERT (severcl voices ctc heard a t thi: seme tine md only the* last , 
vord of Albertis speech is dlstlDguiBhable j - loosely. 

142. E^STE ( yho ap p arcrrbl; ^ ra s spea3d.pg similtaneously >dth j^l4l ); - "but 

Kevin, continue. 

14$. KEVIN: I forgot my point. ( Laughter . ) 

144. INSTR: You were speaking about Hamlet *s dependency on his niother and the 
relationship between his mother and father — 

145. KEVIN: Yes. Hamlet beU^jve^ thax anyone smiles sweetly and is nice, 
is a good person. -And all the world is made up of such people. 

146. huh, 

147. KEVIN: And he has never met anyone to the contraiy. 

14S. INSTR: I see. There’s a line in the plsy where he says that it’s 

impox'tant for hi^ to put this down: a man may smile and smile, and still 

be a villian. 

149. KEVIN: The important thing is that - is the fact that he is close to 
thirty, end that a man who has lived like that all his life does not 
change overnight. And in addition to that - he is a sensitive, idealistic 
person - the hatred he feels toward Bolonius and the King is not merely 
because - ( George leans over and talks to his neighbor in a loud voice s 
what he says> however « is not distinguishable in the recording . ) 



#l42"l44 In #142, following the brief dialogue, Dr. A asks Kevin to 
continue. However it appears that Kevin has forgotten his point, and in #144 
Dr, A reminds Kevin what his point was. We asked him whether he would have 
been embarrassed had he not been able to remesmer Kevin’s last point. He 
replied by saying that had this been the case he would not have been eznbarrassed 
at all. He said that in a group that is well oriented in this method, the 
students feel it as much Iheir lesponsibility as the instructor does, that the 
class session should well, fie said that if lie had not been eble tc remember 
Kevin’ s last point, he would not have felt in the least embarrassed to ask if 
eayone else in the group happened to remember it. 

We asked him whether in his view this kind of behavior would be different 
in the more typical traditional. ty:?s of discussion. Ke said he thvUght it would; 
if the instructor in a trauiticnal type of discussion had to say to the class, 
*!Do you remember Kevin’s last point?’* the students, he pointed out, would suppose 
that either their instructor **is up to something sneaky or else that he’s on 
the spot.” 
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150. IKSTR: George, could you wait until Kevin has finished. 

151- KEVU'J: - and the way he feels toward Polonius and the IQ^ng and his mother 
is not because they weren*t vdiat he thought they were, hut because they 
broke up this dream world. He hated themfer it. But when he acts, his 
situation is forced upon him. Wien he kills Polonius, he uses— First of 
all, he has this frustrated aggression in him, and then Polonius makes 
a move behind the curtain, and right away Hamlet thinks the man is playing 
the fool again - all these people are just rotten - and he i*uns him right 
through. 

152. INSTR: Vjhen you say ”he thinks," do you — 



153- KEVIN: Well, it’s a split second decision. But that’s what motivates 
himo That’s what rubs him wrong. That’s what sets him off. And the 
reason he doesn’t kill Claudius is because Claudius is neb playing the 
fool. Hamlet has no real justification; he has no real hatred toward 
Claudius; he does not see how revenge can bring him any possible happiness. 
( Begins to quote :) ”VJhether tis nobler in the mind 

15^. INSTR ( good haturedly ); We’re back to your q^uotation again. 

155- KEVIN: We have to come back to that. It’s not a conflict of ideals. 

^Jhich will make him happier? - That is, I think, the simplest way to 
put it. 



156. INSTR: TJh huh. 
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FRANK: But « ( Paus e. ) 



158, INSTR; Frank. 

159 • FRAIgC: But the King smiles at him. (Pau se. ) 

160. INSTR ( to Kevin ); Frank says, "But the King smiles at him." 



#160 Again, as at #142-4, Dr. A’s behavior contrasts somewhat with 
that which would be typical of the instructor-centered class. In #159 Frank 
addresses a comment to the instructor rather than directly to Kevin. In #l6o 
Dr. A readdresses this question to Kevin. During our interview, he bold us 
he hoped to accomplish two things in doing that. The first was to encourage 
students to get out of the habit of expecting that he would react to every 
comment directed to him. And the second is to try to get dialogue going on 
between students directly. Thus #l60 constitutes Dr. A’s way of acknowledging 
Frank’s ec-nment without himself engaging in a dialogue with him. (Of course, 
in this particular ease Dr, A's stratagem did not work. In fact, as #l6l-l64 
show, he ^’les become engaged in a dialogue with Frank, However, the specific 
instance shown here is atypical, Dr. A explained. ) 



161. FRAI«: riGht. But Kevin says Claudius isn't important here. 

162. HTSTR: But Hamlet makes the discovery during the course of the action 
that not everybody vho smiles is good and sweet. 

163. FRAIK: But Kevin said that Hamlet thought everybody yiho smiled was all 
right. 

164. HTSTR: Bight. Then Kevin said that a change had taken place. Kevin believes 
that during the course of the action of the play, a change in Hamlet’s 
attitude toward the world about him takes plr je. 

165. KEVDJ: Yes, he now has a new ouclook on life. Before, he believed that 
everybody was fine and the world was a lovely place to live in. Then he 
changes. And at the end, he believes things come in the destiny of a 
mnr\ « no .matter what a may do, it makes no difference. Ifow I think 
this shows he is again taking the path of least resistance. Sbroughout 
the play - before this change of attitude and afterwards - he is an 
individual who has never been able to assume responsibility and act by 
himself. ( Pause . ) 



166. mSTR ( to the group ); That certainly is interesting, isn’t it. 

167. EVEIYN (to Kevin): like to see if I understand what man here. 

Do 2TOU. skeanHEHat Hamlet doesn’t kill C l a udius because Well, because he 
didn’t like Claudius from the beginning ? In other words, he doesn’t 
discover that Claudius was not living up to his ideals, but he hates all 
these other people because he thought* they were virtuous? 



168. KEVIN: I think he hates Claudius very, veiy intensely, because — In 
beginning of the play, in order to es^lain his mother’s marriage • in 
order to explain his wife’s - his mother’s marriage — 



169. IKSTR ( c^-"^cnt'lng on Kevin’s mix*up here bet^rcen i.ife and mother ): tow. 

( Laughter ) 

170. KKVEI: - Hamlet tries to rationalize his mother’s action. That’s why 

he says to the Gliost: ”0h, siy prophetic soul.” He hates Claudius very 

much, but still cannot act. And if he would come upon him doing something 
true to his real character, he luobably would run him through without 
hesitation. 



#165-166 By #165, it is clear that a high point in the session has been 
reached. The transcript does not show as vividly as the tape how high the pitch 
of excitement in the group is. Dr. A, in #l66, turns to the group with a neutral 
and uninfoimative (and also unevaluative) comment about Kevin’s view of the play. 
He merely says ''That certainly is interesting, isn’t it?” And the questions 
which students wish to ask Kevin start immediately. The instructor does not 
have to elicit them in the slightest. 
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171. EVELXN: irnat do you mean by your tern "playing the fool?" 

Bolonius /.ds "playing the fool.” 

172. KEVIH: Being hYIocritical, being tv.o-faced, being his own ambitious self « 

173. INSTH: Being — 

174. EVELYN ( interrupting ); Well, then, ^bile Claudius was praying, that 
could have been seen as a xo^aent of hypocrisy. 

175. K3TR: But recall that Hamlet at this point sees Claudius not as a 
hypocrite but as a sincere person whan a xocment of piety had struck. 

176. BBKY: I don*t see how that follows. 

177. BBTR: Pardon? 

178. BETTY: I don*t see hew that f^Ho\xs. If he thought that Claudius was a 

hypocrite then — 

179. mSTR: But even — 

180. BElTY (interrupting):' - Be could have killed him right there. Or he 
could have believed Claudius was sincere. 

181. INSTR ( to Kevin, who asks for reefegnition ): Kevin. 

182. KEVB{: No - Hamlet can only act impulsively when he can forget himself. 
And the only way he can act impulsively is for somebody to set him off - 
some outer irritation, some outer stimulant. 

183. IN7DR: Some immediate stimulants 

184. KEV2J: That*s right. Inmediate. And he just does not have that at 
this time. You see « ( Kevin is here interrupted by several students 
who are speaking at the same time ; one of them mentions Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstem. ) 

185. HI3PR (repeating the question that was just asked of Kevin ):* Voea 
Hamlet have a stimulant in the case of Rosencrantz and Guildenstem? 

186. lEWIS ( who specks without reco gnition); Yes, I believe so. 

187. GSCHGE ( to Kevin ): That’s not right. He tells his mother in the Closet 

Scene he is going to try something like that. At the end of Act IXX« he 
even says he is up to some trickery. There is no outer stimulant right 

there. 

188. KEVIN: That’s a lot of aggression he’s got to get rid of. (A number of 
students are speaking at the same time. ) 
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189. 



190 . 



191. 

192. 

193. 



194 . 



195. 

196. 



197. 



198. 



199. 



200 . 



201 



202 . 



203. 



IRSTR: Just a minute. Just a minute. ( Recognizi n.^ George,. ) George. 

GH)EGE: Kell, I say that Hamlet plans to kill them! (AJustoerof_stua^ 
are a t the sam e tine. ) 

IKSTRs ^uld you give George a chance to ' 'utinue. 

(SQBGB ( to Kevin );' I*d like to ask you one question. 

KfiVIN: Well, let me first answer your other point. When Hamlet speaks 
to Horatio — 



I^KRIS ( Interrupting );. Say Dr. A, is this a duet? 

mSTR: Morris wants to know if this is a duet. (Laughter^ ) 

KEVIN: I just want to make this one point. VIhen Hamlet speaks to Iforatio 

and explains how he got up there on the deck and went into the cabin, 
he says that it was a rash act and - (hesitates) 

INSTR Kevin ); ‘^Inaiscpetion sometimes serves us well/ When 

our deep p^ts do x^ll ■■ 

KEVIN: Yes. If it was a planned action to kill Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stem, then why does he say that? 

GEORGE: “Indiscretion” means that it wasn*t right, that*s all. 



KEVIN: Ho, it means a rash, an unplanned action - ( Kevin and Geoi^e are 
sTyakjng at t^ gnnx * time . ) 



IM S T R (to Cteorge): ’*But rashness oe the better for it, indisemtion ^ 

sometimes sex^s us well I*o not quoting accurately, but it s ^1®^^ 
he means that a rash act has succeeded where a deep pxot has 
And that’s why be says: ‘^Pbere is a divinity that shapes our ends/Roughhew 

them how we may.” 



GEORGE: I think you can build a case on both sides, but that s not the 
question. 



INSTR: I’m just trying to understand how — (The instructor and G eorg e 

are speaking at the same time .) 



#203 Dr. A, in first listening to the tape with us, became agitated 
lust aF^is point, and said: ”Let me stop the tape to say I was 
frustrated here." Our conversation T^ith him is worth reporting verbatim: 



INTERVIEWER: Would you say a word or tvo more about that? 

2». A: You see, I was trying to explain to George that you.*ve got to to 
understand the specific event, for the misnent, in terms of the total 



204. GEORGE (to Kevin): Can I ask you cne question? Ths' ”to te or not to be" 

scene. Wicb do you make of it? He doesn’t know whether it*s right to 
kill the King, or - ? 

205. KT.xK: Ho, not that. "Whether tis nobler in the mind” - that’s my 

big line. (Laughter. ) You see, he doesn’t know in his own mind which 
will bring him more reward, and that’s the only thing he can — 

206. GEORGE (interrupting ): What? What will bring him more reward? 

207. KEVIH: "Whether to suffer the sling and arrows of outrageous fortune, or 

take up fl-TTT.g against a sea of troubles and by opposing end them** 

208. GEORGE (interrupting ); What do you mean by "a sea of troubles?" 

209. KEVIN: Whether to suffer the injustice of having his father killed by 
his uncle and having his uncle marry his mother, or whether not to suffer 
it. 

210. GE(»GE: You say it’s whether to suffer all these things - everything his 

mother has done and his uncle has done or - what’s the alternative you 
have? 



got to try to understand the specific event, for the moment, 
in terms of the total fraznework Kevin is presenting* How, 
clearly George isn’t making this effort. Ibis is a very 
difficult principle to - or rather habit of mind to build in 
students* You see, a student who doesn’t make this effort - 
well, first of all, he obstructs the progress of the discussion; 
and, second, he’s not taking the appropriate steps by which to 
acquire this particular mental habit* 



INTERVIEWER: Does George realize that you’re disapproving of him here? Or, 
to state my question more exactly, does he realize the grounds 
of your disapproval? It’s one thing to be corrected by the 
instructor because your point is unsound, but quite another to 
be corrected by him because you’re going about your tack the 
wrong way - I mean, in this case, pursuing a dialogue, a meeting 
of minds, in a way that prevents that meeting frcan occuring. 

DR. A: Well, I’m sure he doesn’t . That’s why it’s so crucial for an 

instructor to have patience* Because it will take time, even 
with so bri^t a student as this. 

INTERVIEWER: Well, even though you say you felt frustrated at this point, I 

c€in*t see that your patience has run out — inasmuch as you 
permit George to contixrue. 

DR. A: Well, remember, I am concerned about Ifevin’s education tool 

What’s happening at this point is in5»ortant for Kevin’s process 
of discovery - and George is the central instrument at thir 
particular point. 
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211- KEVIN: The alternative is to kill the iCing, ( A atom of protest aris es 
aga‘<"«t K ■r ~’^in *3 interpretation of the ^*To be or not to be soliloq .ny« 
Everyone appears to he talking at the sane time . After ‘^e instru 
brings the group to some order, he recognizes iiorris, vho had -wanted to 
speak at 

212. MORRIS (to instructor): I wanted to humbly only ask Kevin a question, 

(Laughter; turnlii'to Kevin) In the light of your interpretation, I 
wanted to - I*d like you to explain sanething to oe which is not clear, 

213 . KEVIN: O.K. 



jfpn la the tape, it sounds as though the building were collapsing here. 
We asked Dr. A: "Well, who can blame the group for getting so excited? Don't 
you think Kevin is wsy off?" 



Dr. A replied that Kevin's interpretation of the **To be or not to be" 
soliloquy was, to say the least, peculiar. The generally accepted literal 
meaning of the lines is this: Hamlet is contenq>lating suicide; he asks himseU 
whether it*s better to accept and live with the pains of outrageous fortune, 
or to take arms against his troubles (Dr. A added: "That’s a pretty faiitastic 
metaphor, by the “vray") and end them by destroying himself. Kevin., however, wants 
to turn the soliloquy to say es^licitly what he believes Hamlet’s problem to be. 
whether a person should accept and live with the horrors of the world (symbolized 
by Claudius) or whether he should attempt, by taking arms against them (symbolized 
by the murder of Claudius), to rid the world of them. 



We then asked Dr. A why he hadn’t "corrected" Kevin, and he said: "What 

wculd that serve? He is already getting all the disapproval he can han^e, t 
imagine • I saean, from his classmates. Then, you know, I accept the principle 
of learning by discovery and all that - So what would be the point? Kevin will 
be O.K. • he will learn by discovery, all right. But watch this character Morris. 
He’s the one who needs to be watched!" 



We should comment here that no one liste nin g to the tape could miss the 
m o ckery in Morris’ voice when he said, back at i^l9^, "Say> A, is this a 
duet?" 



^12 Morris is a ”character"-«»er/ous, jumpy, and bright. He is ^so 
highljTtalkative, though we found bis sentences aimost lupossible to untan^e 
when we came to prepare the transcript. During our visits to Dr. A s cj.ass, 
Morris approached us after class one day and offered to help out ^ in our 
projectl He also volunteered the information that Dr. A. was the only 
decent teacher" he had ever had — the only one "who knows where it s at. But 
Morris* fcelinfpof admiration for Dr. A certainly mainfested them^lves in 
the class itself in a strange array of behaviors: hidden conpllrciits Us ^ 

=H2^k) to be sure, but an often mocking tcme (as in fl^2); and of course his 
baiting of Dr. A {as in ^^19 and ^3) was obvious to any observer. But the 
relation^ip between them seemed not r»nly to be accepted easily ^ ® 

them; it was accepted easily by the rest of the class as weU. Other students 
■Pound Morris his rough-and-ready speech, his toughness, his smart leather 
kothes — more attractive than irritating. (For our part, we found him 
immensely likable but also hard on the nerves. ) 
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214 . morris ( to Ke~d.n ): If accepting that Hamlet j.dealized mother and "was 

dependent upon hi>s mother and sav his father replaced by his uncle, a^ 
upon suspecting that his uncle murdered his father and then marrxed his 
nether - how could there be a moral or ethical conflict? Because if tha 
were the case, there would be not ethical conflict in that he should avenge 

his father. 

215. KEVIN; I agree with you. That*s not the conflict that I tried to - 

216. GEORGE ( interrupting ) ; You have more or less - 

217. KEVIN ( disregarding George *s interruption ); He knows full well that he 
has justice on his side, as far as whether he should kill his father. 
That's not his conflict - (Pause. ) 

218. INSTR (to Morris); Kevin is saying that justice is on Hamlet’s side, but 
i» he going to be any happier if he kills the King? 

219 j MORRIS; But there is scMnething else. There is the fact that the fellow 
is a soldier. He was a soldier also. I read that in the introduction to 
our edition of the play. (Laughter ) 



In the recording, Morris has a regional or dialectal accent and 

we asked I^. A what sort of accent it was. He replied; ”0h, I think one of 

the accents of New York City.” Our conversation then proceeded as follows; 

INTERVIEWER; He speaks so jerkily and nervously - I’m not sure I understood 
his question. 

DR, A; I think he is asking something like this: Given all of the circimistances 

in which Hamlet found himself, there is no reason for him to feel doubt 
about his right to avenge his father’s death; where, Ihen, lies the 

conflict? " 

We reproduce here part of our interview with Dr- A; 

INTERVIEWER; I don’t get it. What’s so funny here in #219? 

DR, A; Well, Morris is joshing here. There has been so much stress on giving 
’’the evidence” in our previous discussions, I4orris is just probably 
waiting for someone to ask him to give it. His reference to the 
introduction is just meant as a provocation. 

INTERVIEWER: You don’t think he is hostile toward you. 

DR, A: It’s possible. Morris and I have a quite close, father-son type 

relationship. But I doubt it^ actually. We often joke with one another. 
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220. IHSTR; Oh? 

221. MORRIS: The editor says they gave Haialet a military funeral. 

222. inSTR ( to Morris ): What exactly is your point? ( Continues in questioi^Dg 

tone : ) As a soldier^ he was accustomed to sticking swords through^ peopj.e ^ 
and therefore shouldn’t have hesitated in the case of Claudius? ( Laughter ) 

223. MORRIS: I certainly think so. ( A number of students are speaking at the 
same time. ) 

224. JHSTR: Are you trying to understand Hamlet, or are you trying to show 
the way you would have acted in such a situation? ( Laughter ) 

225. MORRIS: Ho, I’m trying to say - happiness - if we can say there is a 
moral conflict or ethical conflict - I don’t thinkihe word "ethical is 
proper because it is not a question of ethics, because he sees that 
justice is on his side — 

226. IHSTR: The term "ethical conflict" — 

227* 140RRIS (interrupting):. Vfell, I*d like to ask you, Kevin, just one 

corollary - li that how, by nature - I mean, after your study of Hamlet’s 
character, how will he not be satisfied or not happy by avenging his 
father’s death? 

228. IlOTR ( to Kevin ) . Kevin, do you understand the question? 

229. KEVIN: Yes. From all the evidence I can gather — 

230. IHSTR ( interrupting. ) : Excuse me, Kevin. Some of us may not have under- 

stood liorris' question. Would you restate it? 

231. KEVIN; Well, itorris would like to know why, frcm my study of Hamlet’s 
character, why I think he could get no happiness in ave n gi n g Claudius’ 
action, Claudius* muid.er of his father. From what I can find about 
Gertrude end her character, her actions in the play, it seems to me that 
Hamlet never had the opportunity for deter minin g whether or not he should 
perform a certain action. He never received any kind of joy or satisfaction 
from successfully completing an act which he thought out him self. 



#224 We asked Dr. A why he made such a hostile comment — admitting at 
the same~time that it was obviously a joke. He replied; "Sorely the tone 
of my conttnent is completely humorous. And as I said, we often joke around 
this way.” 

#227 The reader will find this speech as inarticulate as we did, no 
doubt .*~Yit it was obviously not unintelligible to Morris’ classmates; Kevin, 
at any rate, does immediately grasp Morris* meaning, restating it without 
hesitation in #231. 
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232. liJSTR: Uh huh. 

233. KEVIIis He 5ust didn’t have any practice in making decisions. 

234. MQBRIS ( hufficrously ): He just didn’t have a good education* He didn’t 

go to the right college. 

235. GE03GE ( humo rously); That’s right! 

236. KEVIH: He seems to he completely passive, ^ttien his mother asks him to 
do something, he always says yes. In Act I, Scene H, Hamlet wants to 
go cack to college, and the King makes a long and impassioned speech 
asking him to stay. Then the Queen makes a speech - only two lines - in 
which she injects herself on a personal level. She says **Do not go hack 
to Witteniburg lest my prayers fly away," - or something like that - and 
without hesitation, he says, "I will obey you." And the second time she 
docs the same thing; in the speech with Bosencrantz and Guildenstem, 
after the King again makes a long and impassioned speech. And there she 
has less reason to speak than before, but nevertheless she injects herself 
on a personal level. 

237. mSTR: Uh huh. 

238. KEVIN: She’s not a bad person. She doesn’t do anybody any harm. She’s 

just egocentric. (JBauan.) 

239. IKSTR: Nancy, you’ve been listening to this discussion. What do you — 

240 . nancy :(interrupting): Well, a while ago when he was trying to make his 

point, he called » "ethical", and he objected. 

241. INSTR: Who is thatV \nxo is "he"? 

242. NANCY: Kevin, there. 

243. KEVIN: I objected because Morris meant "ethical" in the sense whether 
or not - 

244. NANCY (interrupting): And you’re arguing whether or not it wo\^d do^ 

Hamlet any good. 7 thiitit Charles made that point at the last discussion. 
That he didn’t really think killing the King would solve his problem. 
That’s why he askr whether its better to suffer in silence. Bight is on 
sy side so far as that goes, but my ideals arc shattered. Will that 
bring back my ideals? Bo you sec? Will it do me azy good to kill the 
King, really? Will it solve the jopoblea? In the case of Rosen crantz 
and Guilderstem, in the case of aU the foreign combat and everything, 
it wasn’t that question, you see. So, in some ways, you and Charles 

are both right. 

245. CHARIBS : But we aren’t sayizsg the same thing i Kevin stated a corollary 
of my interpretation, and then worked back to a different hypothesis 
altogether. 
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2k6. INSTR: Could yc'z shov us -what the differences are hetween yours and 
his, Charles? 

24?. CHARLES: Well, I made the point that he didn’t ^lant to kill the King 
because that wouldn’t set things right. The thing he really wanted was 
his old world of youth restored. Therefore, my main hypothesis is his 
idealism. I think I can work out rather scientifically all the action^ 
of the play from that. But Kevin’s interpretation seems to be - I don’t 
know whether I’m getting it right or not, there are so many points he 
brought up - that there was indecision on Hamlet’s part because - ( hesit ates; 
well. I’ll leave go the point "Whether tis nobler to suffer in the mind, 
and so forth - because of a dominating tendency in his mother, and he had 
done anything on his own, on the spur of the monient. And X thxnk 
that point can be thoroughly disapproved. 

248. IIT3TR ( muzzled, beginning to ask Char les a ruestion): He had never — 

249. CHARLES ( interrupting ) ; Had never commited an impulsive action, and it 
was an impulsive action — (a number of students are speaking at the same 
time . ) 

250. KEVIN: Hey, Chuck, I never said ~ (Ke vin’s voice is lost in the hubub . 

The instructor’s voice is heard joining the group; the first of his 
sentence is indistinguishable in the recording; Nancy’s, voice is heard 
at the same time .) 

251. INSTR: - He eaqplains that on the basis of an inpulsive cction, birt he’s 
saying Hamlet never a major action that demands a thought-out decision. 

( To Kevin ) That was your point, wasn’t it? ( Kevin assents . ^ist ructor 
turns to Nancy . ) VJhat were you saying, Nancy? 

252. NANCY: When he does stop to think it out, he never gets anywhei’e - when 

it comes dom to Claudius. He could think it out ^en it came to Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstem. He could think it out because he could explain 
the situation in the one case. He did n ’t apply, you see, except personally, 
this self -protection business that - he was still toying with the situation. 
( A of students ask for recognition and sc«ae begin to speak. ^ A lter 

a moment . the instructor brings the group to order and gives, t he floor 
to Olive . ) 

253. INSTR: Now. let’s give Olive a chance to talk. 

254. OLIVE: Do you think — 

255. INSTR (int erru i ting ): Are you asking me or are you aslcing — 

256. OLIVE: No. Kevin. Now this impulse, right after he has seen the Ghost — 
why couldn’t he have killed the King after that, rather than waiting 
around? Certainly I think he had enough outside stimulus to kill the 
King. 
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<i 57 * KEVIN: ^Ihy didn*t he kill the King when he had the laost wonderful 
opportunity in the world - when he catches him praying? 

258. OLIVE: Well, you see — ( Olive, Kevin, and several other students are 

at the time* " T^ix \rords az*e indlstln(guisbshl.e» Finally , 
Olivers voice alone is cijsar. ) 

259. OLIVE ; — he could have killed him on hiqpulse then, 

261. KEVIN: He has got himself riled up. It was all anger. It isn*t that 
he *8 an idealist. ( Several students are speaking together. ) 

262. QUENTIN - (wi v) has not yet ken in th i& Se ssion ) : Ifo , “^Hat ’ a ^ the 

conflict ail. Not his ideally, 

263. KEVIN: I know — 

26U. QUENTIN: He does not ^Tant to kill the King at all. Hs does not want to 
kill the King. ( Several students are speaking at the same time . ) 

265. KEVIN: The wi^rld was a very fine place and now the world is no longer 
a very fine place. I don’t see where idealism fits in. 

266. KANCI: His idealism has been shattered. That’s why he doesn’t want to 
kill the King. ( Practically everyone is speaking at once. ) 

267. INSTR: Now wait a minute. How wait a minute. 

268. GBORGiE: I want to ask Charles to give me evidence of Hamlet’s idealism. 
( Pause , ) 

269. INSTR (to..pharie£);‘ Charles? 

270. CHARIE 3 : All right. Well, I think there is plenty of evidence. On page 
692 - ( ifembers of the class are looking up the reference. George takes 
advantage of the mcacatary lullT ) 

271. GEORGE: On this point of Hamlet’s never having to act on his own, he 
was away at college, so you might be able to assume that he acted there 

once in a while on his own. 

272. CHAR 1 E 3 ( ignor ing George's conment ); There is evidence for idealism 
in two different elements in the play. There is evidence in the thought 
of Hamlet as it comes out in his soliloquies, and there is also evidence 
in his actual behavior toward other characters. 



^y^l In reviewing the transcript with Dr. A, as k i n g his reaction to 
variouTpoints, we stopped at &7l and our cemversation went as follows: 
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273- GEOSGE: I*d like to see it in his soliloquies. I don*t see — 

274. IN3TR ( interrupting George ♦ soae^rhat severely ): O.K» Give him a chance 

to reply I 

274. CHARLES: On page 692, Hamlet says, "I have of late, hut wherefore I 

kno^7 not, lost all my mirth, foregone all custom of exercise,” etc., etc., 

276. INSTR; Well, what does that show? 

277. CHARIES: That reveals hov; his previous view of the \/orld has disintegrated. 

278. ' IN3TR: Uh huh. 

279- CHARLES? And then his relations toward Horatio and toward Laertes. He 
overidealizes them tremendously. 

280. GEQRQE; How do you mean, he — 

281. CHAR1£3 ( interrupting ) ; He always conceives of Laertes as a ’’noble 

youth.” You see, I started out with the notion that he overidealized 
relations between his mother and his father. He did more. He over- 
idealized the world. He overidealized his acquaintances. I think there 
is proof that he overidealized his acquaintances. 



IHTSRVIEWER; I think that’s awfully revealing, don’t you? 

DR, A; Yes, I do. It’s revealing of college students in general - the quest 
for self-sufficiency and the breaking dom of dependency on parents, 
and all that. And it’s also revealing of George who is a more aggressive 
kid than the others . 

INTERVIEWER: That’s quite obvious from the recording! 

DR, A: No, but I mean not ^ust in his classroom behavior. George would be 

the very one, I mean, to imagine Hamlet - or aryone - acting independently, 
especially away from home and away from parental influence. Obviously 
George has been wanting to exgresa this idea since way back - well 
perhaps as far back as #123 vhen George opposes Kevin. Of course, it’s 
hard to say when an idea first comes into one’s mind. The stimulus 
might have been something Kevin said more recently - say at #231. Maybe 
that’s what George is reacting to. It’s hard to know. 

But what is interesting to me is that George is an aggressive kid and 
is projecting onto Ifamlet some of his own reactions to the world. He 
wants to think of Hamlet as a person capable of acting on his own, at 
least when he’s away from his parents and at collegi. 

IKCERVIEWER: Is there in fact any evidence in the play as to how Hamlet did 
act when he was at Witteriburg? 

DR, A: I don’t think so. Except the general evidence Charles quotes in the 
next passages here in the transcript. 
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?82. IKSTR: VThat about Bosencrantz and Gui Iderjstern? 

283. CHARIESi Bosencrantz, Guildenstem, Horatio, Laertes - all of them. 

284. HCTR: Uh huh. 



285. CHARLES: He*s been entranced vith both RosencrEUitz and Guildenstem 
s5.nce early youth. It says that in the play. 



286. 

287. 
28B. 



HTSTR: Uh huh. (Henry asks for recognition .) Henry. 
HENRY: I'd like to make one more point about his idealism. 
IN3TR: O.K. 



289, HENRY: It*s about Oph^.lia. I agree that Hamlet is idealistic — I 

von't say anything further about that now because I*ve got practically 
an entirely different idea of the who3.e play which might co»iie out — 



290. INSTR: Would you like to present it in class during the next session? 

291. hENRY: O.K. But what I want to say now — a good example to shoi^ the 
Idealism of Hamlet is his relationship with Ophelia. Ophelia, in my 
interpretation, and X think in practically anybody's interpretation, 
was above-bcard in practically the whole play - except that her father 
asked her to help him and she was a conspirator just because she had 
Hamlet's Interest at heart. She wanted to know what was wrong with the 
fellow, and so forth. Anyway, Hamlet loved Ophelia, and then for 
practically no reason at all, he breaks off this terrific relation with 
Ophelia and calls her a whore and makes all those remarks to her to 
show that his whole concept about everybody, so far as he's concerned, 
has gone down about six notches, for reason. 

292. QUENTIN: He still loved her. 

293« HEI^RY ( ignoring Quentin's comme nts); To me, it's a general indication 
of depression. 

294. RAIiEH ( who speaks in this session for, the first time; in t errupting ) : He 

goes fiom idealism to - (he searches for the word ) - materialism. 

295* INSTR ( to Ralph ); I don't think ■'materialism" is the word you want. 

You mean *Wersuspicion”? That is, suspecting people of motives they 
don't have, of base motives that don't exist? 

296. QUEMPIN; I can't see that. He still loves Ophelia. 

297. PRANK ( agreeing ^ ith Que ntin ); ' Because in the last act, when Laertes - 
where Hamlet was mad because Laertes was ac ;ing up like that, he says 
"Well, \?hat about my love fur her (Several students are speaking 
at the same time. ) 

298. INSTR; Uh huh. (to Charles) What do you do with the fifth act, Charles? 
IThat do you do with Hamlet in the fifth act? 
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CHABIES: a change has taken place, 



mSTR: In vhat direction? 

301. CHflHIES: I would say Hainlet is coning bacli inors towards nomal. 

^ 02 . mSTR- (to Charles): /md how vould you s^cificaUy 

rfwBge in his a tt i tude towards Qthelia? (As Chiles »tte^s ^ 
ai^r this MO'’«<--i ooT Geoige also b egi^ tojggeah._^ 5 ^£ 

v^ce is~heard ~quot^ sonething from the tert about Haml et^sjj^ 

hetveen a maid*s legs. ) 

303. mSTR; George^ I don*t think the microphones picked up your conr^-nt. 
( Laugbt r) 

3 (A. GEORGE: ffiat's what it says in the book, ( ttore 

a point I would like to make about Ophelia, pblontas had given 
O^lia instructions to reject Hamlet, and Hamlet kDOTS ttot tte 
tos .-adaced his mother. Bolonius wants to solldi^ 

King, so he teUs O^elia not to give her favors to Ham^t. Itow Hamlet 
in^hat case can infer that she is giving them to the King. And 
that’s why he calls Polonius a "fishmonger* and tells her 'to 6° ^ ® 
«.mrw.rv.^(Georce Quotes f^ the te:*:) "Conception is a 
but ^ as youTdaelghtcr may conSiive." He ttote o^e is ^ to_^ 
conceive by the King. That’s why he calls Jblnaius a fishmonger. 

305. H6IB: So you’re presenting more evidence for the point of view that 
Hsmlcls suspects hase motives where base notives — 

(’iPQ'o/’g ( T y>-f.pi-»»Y»ivrTh'i rur ^ ; icTo. I*m. really trying to s*ay You seej 

^ Se^a to and therefore he has grounds for 

I mean he was .justifiably suspicious. ( Henry and Nancy ar e speakii^ 

at the same time .) 

307. HECW: That's just the point. He thinks that everything is a cause. 

308. GEOaCE; The fact that the King has seduced his 

him suspect that the King is also having an affair with O^lia. ^w 
should Hamlet ki»w that her father has given her instructions mt 
see him? toiyatudents are commenting at tbe ,^s^«_ time , resist! 

( gorge d Toint . ) Ycu‘ve got to take into account that her father was 

a big shot in the governneKt. 

(The bell rings ) 

309. INSTR: Oh, oh. Time’s up. ( ^lopg students speaking simultaneously .) 
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Mu3y 8epa.vate conversat-icns broke out nhen the instrur.tcr said, **(&, ohe 
Tliae’s up,” Because these took place sinultaneously and beca'ise chairs vere 
being uoved back as students rose from the table, it vas not possible to get 
any of this final give-and-take off of the tape, A few details, however, can 

be supplied from our notes. 

Dr, A turned to Henry> asking him if he mi^t wish to start the discxission 
at the next class session.^, and Henry confimed his assent of ^91* Maybe 
you can start with a kind of sunmary of what Charles, Albert, and Kevin have 
said,” Dr, A suggested; ”it mi^t be good, if you have tine, to get together 
with then in advance and go over their points of view with then, so you 
represent then fairly in your suanary.” Henry nodded and said he would; 
axid walked over to where Kevin was surrounded by a groi^ of students angrily 
£S*gtting with Morris, ;Jangling his key chain, half- seriously half- 

laugh^J0£^ bf.gan to complain to Dr, Abbot that he was not getting a chance to 
es^ress his views, David (who had not said a word since early in the sessira, 
idiec Dr. A seemed to turn him off, but had sat wide-eyed during the entire 
hour, listening intently) moved over to a comer where Evelyn was pointing 

something out, in the text, to Charles, 

Many of the students seemed reluctant to break off their discussion. 

But other students were eJxeady beginning to enter the room for the next class 
schedul.ed there, and Dr, Abbot's students slowly moved toward the door. 
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AHENDIX C 



FOUR INNOVATIVE CURRICULAR I40IELS 
As the reader will discover if he persists through Appendix E (for 
confusions in the use of the word "oodel” are discussed there), it is 
possible to depict a curricular model on the level of scientific and philo- 
sophic piinciples, as in chapters 3? and 5 of this report, or to depict 
concrete curricular designs, i.e., to confine oneself to problems within 
the realm of curricular engineering. One of the theses of the present 
report is that curriculum builders have confined themselves to the level 
of curriculum engineering, and that this is not where our basic problems 
lie. Nevertheless, a concrete curricular design is, from the practitioner’s 
point of view, the final stage of the curriculum-building process. We are 
therefore devoting this lengthy appendix to expositions of four curriculum 
models that illustrate a variety of innovative features. 

The first is the curricular pattern for College M, a ccancjunity-oriented 
cluster college designed to be established ontte large urban campus. The 
College M curriculum was constructed by the writer (an earlier version of the 
design appeared in the December, ISGjy issue of Educational Record ) and, so 
far as he knows, it does not exist, as yet, on any campus. 

A second pattern is the curricular design for College J, a two-year 
ccamainity college. College J, like College M, is an urban institution; and 
in some ways the two designs are similar. But even though. College M is an 
es^rimental college. College J is more radical in conception and perhaps 
more appropriate to the technetronie age. 

Model P and Mod^l Z were inspired by the concients of two professors — one 
at the University of Washington and the other at SIS’?!, Stony Brook — who are 
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not professional curriculua builders but have had considerable ejqperience 
Tfith iriterdiscipliiiary curricular efforts. Ifodel P is a B.A, program in 
"Future Stiidies" and Model Z is a B.A. upper division (i.e. Senior College) 
program in Honanistic Studies. In both cases, and especially in the case 
of Model P, I have modified the original idea in certain ways; and in the 
case of Model P, it has not only taen modified but also considerably elabora- 
ted in its presentation here. 

These models illustrate a wide variety of innovative features in curricu- 
lum design; yet none of them is simply a helter-skelter combination of new 
ideas or mer.oly a ‘laundry-list*^ of innovative curricu3.ar features; each is 
a total design, planned in terms of a working system. 

COLLEGB M: A CQM^Uh^TI-CEriTERED 
CLUSTER COLLEGE 

The curriculum at College M is based on the motto: "Freedom to Teach 

and Freedom to Learn." College M is designed as a cluster college for a large, 
urban university. It runs year-round, appealing to those high school gradu- 
ates who would like to (a) get their undergraduate degree after three full 
years of study (twelve quarters), (b) take more responsibility for their own 
education than is possible in standard programs, (c) work in an urban-oriented 
and intercultural curriculum, and (d) delay professional training or intensive 
specialization (such as is now normally available during the undergraduate 
years) until they have completed their B,A. degree. 

A College M, the three years of study are called the Freshman Year, 
and Middle Year, and the Senior Year. The Freshman and Midoie Years consti- 
tute the Lower Division. In the Lower Division, teaching/learning groups 
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differsntly rrom tbp ifsy they are organized in the Senior Year. 

There are four departments at College M: 

“the departiaent of humanistic studies (vhich includes the arts— fine, 
applied, and recreative — ^but does not include the study of language or 
linguistics); 

-the department of natural sciences; 

-the departiaent of social and behavioral sciences; and 

-the department of language and mathematics. 

Walls betwen the departments are not very strong, and faculty members may 
hold appointments in more than one department. 

K3WER DIVISK^: OBCSAKIZATION OF TEAGHUG/lEARNING GROUPS 

During the Freshman and I'iiddle Years, every student in CoUege M is a 
member of a Primary Group consisting of 75 students and 5 staff members. 

Four of the staff members are on College M*s faculty and participate in the 
Primary Gi*oup»s teaching/leaming sessions. The fifth staff member is not a 
laember of the CoUege faculty but a CoUege officer caUed Primary Group 
Coordinator. The responsibilities of these five staff members will be 
described presently. 

^e Scheduling System . Although the year is divided into four quarters, 
the basic calendar unxt in the Lower Division is the term . A term extends 
over a tio-quarter period; ther 2 are thus two terms each year for Lower 
Division students at CoUege M. 

Instruction in the Lower Division is given through courses . Each student 
registers for four courses each term, each carrying eight quarter-hours of 
credit. A "reduced" program (or part-time study) is not possible in CoUege 
M. In any given term, all the students in a given Primary Group normally 
receive all of their formal instruction from the four faculty meiobers who are 
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iitjiiibers of their Group. Likewise, the four fdcuily zeihjrs in a given staff 
team carry instructional responsibilities, during any tert:^. only for the 
students who are menfljers of their Group that term. The Group Coo 2 ^uinf*t or, 
too (irtio, as we have said, is not a faculty meuiber and does not have Instruc- 
tional responsibilities) works with only one Primary Groij) in aqy given terri 
and is, of cour;e, a meodber of that Group* s staff team. A staff team need 
not stay together as a team for more than one term, and typically does not 
stay together as a teem for more than twe terms. 

The 75 students in the Primary Group sometimes meet together as a full 
group— in plenary session, as it were— but more typically the student group is 
divided into three sub-groups of 25 students each. However, the number and 
constituency of sub-groups is flexible and may change from hour to hour and 
from day to day, depending upon the particular needs that must be met ; sub- 
groups may consist of as few as two or three students working jointly on a 
problem or project. 

The student group of 75 and its staff team may remain together, consti- 
tuting a Primary Group, for two terms (that is, a full year) if they wish; 
if, however, they wish to split after one term together, they may do so. 

Thus, each Primary Group decides about a month before the end of term 1 or 
teim 3 whether they will stay together or split for term 2 or term 4. At 
the end of term 2, however, there is no choice. The Freshman Year staff 
teams and student groups are entirely reconstituted as they move intw the 
Middle Year. 

For bookkeeping purposes, the faculty members in each staff team offici- 
ally have a 12-hour teaching schedule r«£r week; That is, they are responsible 
for giving four hours of instruction to three classes of 25 students each. 

The actual scheduling cf classes and other activities, week by week and day 
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by day, as already poiiited out, takes place by agreemeEC aioong the members 
of each Primary Group or of specific sub-groups. Thus, the nuanber of hours 
of "class” that any partic’.il'*^* student may have vith each member of the 
faculty team in his Pri'^ry Group varies considerably. Likevise, the number 
of contact hours a faculty member may have with the Primary Group and its 
sub-groups, in any given week, varies from faculty member to faculty member, 
and from week to week, for the same faculty member. 

The pattern of faculty-student contacts is not— indeed, cannot be— uniform 
from one faculty member to another; a great deal depends upon individual 
faculty members* teaching styles. At the same time, every faculty team tries 
to be aware what the various patterns of its own meiribers are. The Coordinator 
works with the faculty members on this matter, and together they try to prevent 
a pattern from developing in vdiich one faculty member devotes an excessive 
amount of time to group activities while another might be devoting an insuf- 
ficient amount of time. The terms "excessive" and "insufficient" are not 
defined rigidly by the staff team but are based on the d^^namic flow of student 
needs and educational requirements. Since these vary during the course of a 
term, faculty-student contact also varies. During the first several weeks 
of the term, it may follow a quite different pattern than it does during the 
middle weeks of the term. For certain periods of time, students would be 
expected to work independently of their faculty teams, retaining contact 
only with the Group Coordinator. Thus, no set rules can be made, each case 
depending upon individual projects and the students' readiness for indepen- 
dent work. The basic principle is that as a student learns how to "learn," 
he beccxaes progressively less dependent on faculty members to "teach" him. 

The scheduling of group and sub-group meetings thus remains entirely in 
the hands of the members of the Primary Group and that schedule varies as 
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needs vary. A coaplete uay-by-day schedule is kept, ior all. c:ul'-gro'c.ps in 
each Primary Group, in the Groi® Coordinator's office. One of his major 
responsibilities, indeed, is to know what sub-groups are scheduled to meet 
where and when, and to be able to direct members of the Group who have mis- 
understood, become confused, or simply been away. Students and faculty in 
the Primary Group, therefore, when they wish tc ascertain anything about 
schedule or logistics for any sub-group in the Primary Group, turn to the 
Group Coordinator for their information. This is one of the Coordinator’s 
duties, although as we shall see presently, it is by no means the most 
Important one. 

The Staff Team . Each of the Four deparcments of College M is represented 
on each staff team; that is, one faculty member on each team represents each 
of the departments. Thus, every faculty member working with Lower Division 
students in a given teim enters into a team relationship with three faculty 
colleagues who come from the other three departments of College M. 

But it is important to make clear that no faculty member works continu- 
ously, term after term, with Lower Division students. Typically he works 
with Lower Division students for two years out of every four years of service. 

The four-year cycle for faculty assignments works in the following way 
for every faculty member: 

-First year: Freshman Year Primary Group; 

-Second year: Middle Year Primary Group; 

-Third year: Senior Year students; 

-Fourth year; non-teaching assignment {study, research, writing, 
curriculum designing, preparation of teaching materials, etc.) 

The fourth year of the four-year cycle is an important feature. It ±s 

called the Study Year ; during that year the faculty member is paid his full 

salary. Teams of faculty working together on curricular and other planning 

or research projects can arrange to have their Study Year at the same time. 



The Study Year i» not used for noa-col3xige projects. It is a year at full 
pay and the faculty member is on a college assigniaent- Faculty members in 
College M also participate in the sabbatical leave plan at the university 
of which College M is a part. They may also periodically take leaves without 
pay for off-campus or other non-college projects; the four-year cycle outlined 
above may be interrupted at any point to al3jow for sabbatical leave or leave 
without pay. 

The Rrlmaiy Group Coordinator . This post exists at College M as it is 
required by the College’s peculiar form of organisation. The Primary Group 
Coordinator is an administrative rather than instructional officer. He is 
the "leg-man” for the staff team, and is responsible for all administrative 
and record-keeping matters for the Primary Group to which he belongs in a 
given term. He operates as a "trouble shooter," facilitating communication 
between students and faculty in the Primary Group, and he serves ns the 
Group's liaison with the student personnel services. As already noted, the 
Coordinator is the major clearing house for information regarding the move- 
ments of the Group and its various sub-groups. His office is the message 
center for meiabers of the Group; he is called upon by both faculty and 
students to give morale, and occasionally he may be instrumental in meeting 
emotional emergencies. 

The Primary Group Coordinator is probably mature in years and eigierience, 
holds a college degree or the equivalent, and has the kind of personality to 
help alleviate the immediate problems presented to him by a nervous student 
or an anxious faculty member. The Primary Group Coordinator is not someone 
aspiring to become a faculty member; the Coordinator's post is a career post 
in its own right. As for salary, it would be about the same as for the lower 
levels of administrative officers. 
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Women whose children arein college or beyond might well be attracted to 
the post of Primary Group Coordinator. Wo specific training is needed and 
office machine skills are not necessary. For very large departments on many 
university campuses, the departmental secretary carrits out many of the 
duties we have outlined here for the Primary Group Coordinator. Many mature 
and intelligent women who hold these secretarial posts perform this particular 
syndrome of duties with great insight. College M simply recognizes and 
attempts to formalize a complex job that is already performed in many depart- 
mental offices throughout the country. 

HtIWCIP££S OF CUBRICULAH ORGANIZATIC^ 

The major organizing principle in the curriculum is the clear progression 
in the sort of activity the student is expected to carry on as he moves from 
the Freslmian to the Senior Year. The Freshman Year emphasizes direct, con- 
crete, e:iperiential materials; by the end of the Senior Year, the student 
has moved to the formulation of general principles. This does not mean that 
in College M the freshmen would never be expected to learn by rote someone 
else*s formulation of principles (as he normally does in the standard current 
model, in introductory "principles” courses in the various disciplines); where 
this does he^ppen, however, it is simply a case of asking the student to learn 
which generalizations have been formulated by particular scientists or philos- 
ophers whose works are being studied as part of a freshman year project . 

The second principle of curriculum organization is the intimate relation- 
ship that ie established between the classroom and the outside world. College 
M has a curriculum that is "community oriented." But College M does not 
limit its comaunity to the city surrounding the campus. The national and 
international communities are just as relevant to the student *s life; thus. 



the curriculum, according to this principle, is not only city-oriented, but 
also nation-oriented, and vorld-oriented. The cuvriculum planners in College 
M thus focus their attention on international and intercultural problems, on 
national affairs, and on urban studies. 

As the curriculum is actually organized at College M, the emjhasis in 
the Fres h ma n Year is on the city (that is, the community immediately surround- 
ing the campus) and in the Middle Year, the emphasis is on the national and 
world communities, with the focus in the Senior Year in one of these three 
large areas, depending upon the student’s interests. 

A corollary of this principle of curriculum organization is that partici- 
pation in community projects and in experience abroad is actually part and 
parcel of normal course work; it is by no means merely an extracurricular 
"offering” which students may take or leave. 

Finally, the curriculum is so organized that no curricular options in 
the way of "specialization” are available to students during the Freshman 
and I'iiddle Years. Moreover, no curricular options at any time are designed 
to train for specific ;Jobs or for specific professional careers. 

The specific ways in which these principles are implemented in the Lower 
Division will be e:q)lained presently. 

The Senior Year . The Senior Year is a highly individual affair. During 
the four quarters of the Senior Year, programs are arranged for students 
through cue of the four departments. At the opening of the Senior Year, each 
student must select the department in which he wishes to work. One of the 
quarters might be spent in a work-study relationship— an actual ^ob under 
the supervision of the department; one or two of the quarters of the Senior 
Year might be spent studying in another culture or sub-culture, Vforlting under 
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the guidance of a faculty team from the department of his choice, the senior 
reads and experiences what seems likely to result in his becoming a better 
learner. 

During the Senior Year, as in previous years, the student is officially 
registered for four courses, each carrying four quarter-hours of credit. In 
the Senior Year, however, there is no necessary correlation between a course 
for which the student is registered and the actual meetings of classes or 
conferences with the instructors. A faculty craimittee in the department of 
the student's choice works together with the student to determine which actual 
class sessions he ought to attend. 

At the close of the Senior Year, during the final quarter (the summer 
quarter), each student takes a comprehensive examination in which he demon- 
strates to his committee how well he has mastered the art of learning. The 
comprehensive examination actually takes place throughout the quarter and 
uses seminar sessions and public discussions rather than written tests as 
its main evaluation instruments. As part of the examination, each senior 
gives one or more public lectures on a topic of interest to the couaminity, or 
presents a performance or exhibit in the arts or sciences designed for students 
faculty, and college community* 

Certification and Grading . No grades are given at College M. This 
practice applies both to individual courses and to the senior comprehensive 

examination. 

At the end of the Senior Year, students who have completed the senior 
comprehensive examination are normally awarded the undergraduate degree. If 
the question arises (and it may) as to whether a student ahouid be given the 
degree, a student -faculty committee will make the decision. Students from 
whom the degree is \7ithheld through such committee action, or students who 



cboose not to receive the degree, are averded a certificate indicating that 
they have dc»e twelve quarters of work at College M, 

Co31.ege M students who transfer to other undergraduate colleges on the 
caucus (the reader is reminded that College M is a "cluster” college at an 
urban university) are normally given full credit (ungraded^ for courses 

taken at 

Graduates of College M who wi^ to enter a graduate school encounter no 
greater problem than other candidates frcin liberal arts colleges, provided 
they select graduate schools which will consent to use criteria for selection 

that depend on data other than college grades. 

In any case. College M takes seriously its function to give the best 
under^praduate education possible, designed for training leaders in our soci- 
ety, irrespective of entrance requirements to specialized institutions. 

Col3.ege M does not see itself— as many prep schools and many conmunity col- 
leges do— as a preparatory institution; hence College M does not feel its 
curricula must "transfer" easily to other institutions. 

THE IBAHRING CENTER AT COLLEGE M 

All of the courses in the curriculum proper— as the reader will presently 
discover— deal with materials for which inquiry is the appropriate means of 
investigation. However, there are many kinds of knowledge for which jnquiry 
is not an appropriate means of investigation. The student is expected to ac- 
quire this kind of knotLedge, when he needs it, throu^ the Learning Center, 
Tnpvj rt g arrangements with Learning Center personnel to use those facilities 
at the student’s convenience on an individual basis. 

For exanple, in conjiuiction with work in linguistics (one of the four 
courses students take during the Freshman and liiddle Years would be given by 
a member of the Language Department), or in conjunction with work in inter- 
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cultural atUi^ given tHrough the Social Science Department, students or faculty 
might vish to acquire or perfect skills in a partrlculpx foreign language. 

(it should be noted that ve are not speaking here about knov;l<?dge of the 
structure of l a n g u age in general, or of a particular language, nor about 
Inquiries into contrastive cultural phenomena exhibited by speakers of these 
languages— for such topics would be handled appsopriately in the regular 
curriculum, subject as they are to "inquiry”— but about the perfection of 
language skills.) For the acquisition of knowledge for which inquiry is not 
the appropriate means, the Learning Center is staffed by technicians and 
instructional assistants. Such knowledge can be systematically and efficiently 
acquired whenever the need arises and at the individual student’s and faculty 
meinber's own pace, tut it is not a part of the program of studies taught by 
the regular faculty. 

Thus, for the acquisition of certain facts and general principles, and 
for the acquisition of many important skills— for example, learning to type 
or to speak Sussian, to solve certain problems in statistics or to play piano»- 
students in College M have available to them the Learning Center, where with 
the help of Learning Center personnel, they may select appropriate programs 
to teach them ^Thatever they must acquire. Faculty are considered too valu- 
able a human resource to be asked to siendi tjjne helping students acquire 
knowledge which can as effectively be acquired through non-human media with 
the help of non-faculty Learning Center personnel. Faculty are used for 
courses and individual conferences designed to do tasks which cannot be done 
by non-human media— the printing press, TV and film, tape recorder, or the 
computer. 
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During the Fres h ma n and Middle Years, each student is registered for 
four courses concurrently, one from each of the four departments represented 
oy the faculty members on the staff team of the primary group. Certain 
principles help to give the program unity and certain other organizational 
principles help to give the four-coui:se program a certain degree of variety 
during each term of the freshman and middle years. 

When the curriculum was conceived, four separate dimsnsionc were built 
into it. Two of these dimensions are methodological and two are linked to 
subject matter; that is, two of the dimensions concern the form of inquiry 
and two concern the content of inquiry. Further, two of the four dimensions 
contribute to program unity since they supply common frameworks for all 
courses, while two of the dimensions contribute to pirogram variety in that 
they supply the differentiating frameworks for the individual courses. The 
relationships between and among these four dimensions are shown in Table 1. 

The First Dimension . The first dimension is methodological and contrib- 
• ies to program unity. It is, indeed, the general methodological frame for 
the Freshman and Mi ddle Yeenrs and may be stated in the form of the following 
question: What is knowledge and how may it best serve mankind? The que.stion 
cari be restated in three parts to make clearer its function as a general 
frannfork for the entire program — that is, as deteimining or coloring the foim 
of all inquiries carried on in every coui'se; 

1. What are the intellectual and material tools by which new facts, 
principles, concepts, systems, etc., are discovered? What does it 
mean to discover new knowledge? 

2. What are the intellectual and material tools by which this new 
knowledge is assimilated with the old knowledge? That is, how is 
the total body of knowledge reshaped to accommodate the new dis- 
coveries? 
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THE POeif^CWEEERT AND XJHITy-VARIETy 
EELATIONSKIPS IN TEE PPESHMAN YEAR 
AND MIDDLE YEAR PROGRAM 





jcrrHOD 

Form of the Inquiry 


SUBJECT I'lATTER 
Content of the Inquiry 




First Dimenai^ 


Second Dimension 


UNITY 

(The two CGomon 
frameworks} 


THE OVERALL METHODOLOGICAL 
Tm^z KT]OWLEDGE 
(How is new knowledge dis- 
covered and assimilated?) 


THE OVERALL SUBJECT-I'ATTER 
THEME: COlMJNTi-Tr 

(The City, Nation, and the 
International CoaDunity) 




Third Dimension 


Fourth Dimension 


VARIETY 

(The two differen- 
tiatiug frameworks) 


ilJITIDISCIPLINARY APPROACH 
(Four faculty memhers each 
term represent four lea^jor 
disciplines, ) 


THE "IMJCDIATE TOPIC" 
(a different topic is 
set for each Primary 
GroiQ),) 



3* How are the preceding two questions relevant to the incdvidual 
student > to the sub-cultures of which ha is a nic’iber, and to man- 
kind in general? 

These questions nave not heen expressed here in appropriate logical, 
pedagogical, and psychological terms, hut when they are so expressed, they 
constitute the overall methodological frame for all studies carried cn in the 
Primary Groups dueing the Freshman and lUddle Years, 

Every student is asked to keep a special journal carrying entries about 
this Overarching methodological problem. (He is asked to keep other journals 
dealing with other problems of identity and of intimacy, for example— but the 
journal in question is devoted to this specific, overarching, methodological 
question.) It is not expected that he will make daily entries, but he is 
eapected to nwkp entries as these problems become eleaoE^r to him and as he 
is able to formulate questions, coi.\ftLsions, refinements, and changes of 
opinion about various issues. In a sense, this inquiry is central to the 
entire enterprise since the primary .^oal of College M is for students to 
learn how to learn. The inquiry that organizes the work of the lower Division, 
therefore, focuses on the nature of knowledge, how it is acquired and how it 
serves human beings. 

The Second Dimension . The second framework that contributes to unity 
in the program concerns not method, i.e., the form of the inquiry, but its 
content. A single subject matter theme is set for all primary groups each 
year. In the Freshman Year the theme is, "The City: In History and in th?^ 
Future." In the laddie Year the theme is, "America, the West and the World." 
The approach to this subject-matter theme is multidisciplinary; each member 
of every faculty team represents a different discipline. Thus the city is 
not seen merely from a sociological or political point of view, which is the 
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cfearact eristic bias of most programs in iirban studies; nor is f.t seen primarily 
as an economic entity, but it is viewed from ether important pointe of ^ew 
as well: in its medical, cultural, legal, educational, military, tsffanological 
esthetic, transport ational, linguistic, marital, etc., aspects. Similarly, 
the work of the Middle Year is not confined to an examination of nations as 
P®^^^ical entities— the characteristic bias of programs in international 
relations— but focuses on intercultural studies, in the widest sense, as well 
as on International studies. 

These two dimensions are unifying frameworks in the curriculum, the one 
relAtlog to method and the second relating to content. The third and fourth 
frameworks introduce differentiation. 

The Third Dinension . In the third dimension, every course student 
takes in a given term is differentiated from every other course because the 
faculty memb er responsible for each one has his own disciplinary orientation. 

It i.s important to note that in College M, even though the curricular thrust 
is multidisciplinary, curriculum structure takes a realistic point of view 
about the training of faculty, assuming that since faculty have come to the 
ColXege through traditional Ph.b. programs, they are, more or less, discipline - 
oriented in their points of view; still, they are at the same time able and 

"to leaxn from their colleagues and, in the last analysis, place greater 
value on the depth of a multiphasic approach than on blind loyalty to one 
discipline. The disciplinary orientation of each of the courses is not to be 
taken merely as a second-best solution to the problem of curriculum organize* 
tion; it is actually regarded as a good in itself and plays an important role 
in the framework of a multidisciplinary thrust. 

The Fourth Dimension . On the fourth dimension, the work of every Primary 
Group is individualized. No two Primary Groups deal in any given term with 



precisely tHe saae topic or series of topics. The fourth dimension is thus 
another differentiating framework, and like the second, it fo.:dses on course 
content. The label of the fourth dimension is simply "The la'iiediate Topic." 

The iamediate topic, or the particular sequence of tcr-ics, set for the 
term is decided in advance by each faculty team; and, as a rule, it is 
announced before the choice of Primary Groups is made by students. Thus, 
students are led to seek membership in one or another of the Primary Groups 
partly through a matching of interests. 

Inmediate topics may differ considerably in their very nature. Some 
topics are, in fact, fields for systematic investigation while others are 
sii^ly points of departure for an exploration that often ends up somewhere 
else in a quite unanticipated way. An example of the first type is a system- 
atic exploration of several crisis in western civilization. An example of the 
second type is a problem such as drug use among teenagers in the Ghited States 
that topic might simply serve as a point of departure for analysis of larger 
aspects of teenage culture in urban America or for an inquiry into generational 
differences in general, illustrated by both contemporary and historical cul- 
tures. In the case of the second exanple, the final inquiry \rould thus, in 
all probability, describe and explore a topic which would cany a label other 
than **the use of drugs among teenagers." 

While the topics of the Freshman Year and the Middle Year arc focused on 
different entities, as specified by the second dimension, it is possible for 
a Freshman Year group and a Middle Year group to begin with the same initial 
interests, which would be directed along one route in the Freshnuin Year and 
fJLong another in the Middle Year. For example, a freslnen group interested 
in the contemporary roles of religious institutions can viecide to investigate 
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the contributiona of religious leaders to civil rights iBovements in their 
own city^ A Hlddle Year group* however, similarly interested, may decide to 
explore the ecumenical movement as part of a larger study of multi-national 
or intercultural institutions. 

In general, the larger frameworks— i.e., dimensions 1, 2, and 3--are to 
be put at the sen'ice of the immediate interests of a group, helping to sharpen 
and focus those interests rather than to block them. For example, imagine 
that in th3 middle of term four, a particular ^rou.p discovers that even though 
instructors have repeatedly referred to this "system” or that— ecological 
systems, econoiaic systems, language systems, computer systems— a number of 
students in the group find they really do not understand what a system ^ 
and wish to explore the "systems” approach. Discussing this with their 
colleagues, they anight decide to make that the group* s next imaediate topic. 

In planning the actual exploration (the field ej^periences, the reaoing 
materials, non-academic guest discussion participants, student projects, etc.), 
the group would then try to tie this immediate question into the larger 
subject-matter framwork set for the whole year, with an emphasis therefore on 
the national and international aspects of the specific problems that are 
explored. 

A word might b*- said about the problems approach in relation to the 
fourth dimension. It would be an error to say that College M takes the 
problems approach as a central principle in its curriculum. Courses which 
take the problems approach, as the teim is generally understood today, focus 
on some societal ill— unemployment, poverty, overpopulation, vice, juvenile 
delinquency, drug use, substandard housing, etc.-*<-and they attempt to analyze 
the nature of the problem and to seek directions for possible solution. 
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Characteristically, however, the problem is formulated before the course 
actually starts. Furthermore, it often happens that the problem is formulated 
in terms of middle class biases. 

Since College M is attempting to help the student free his mind from these 
very biases, the typical problems approach may turn out in the end to do harm 
in certain ways-^that is, to increase the student *s ethnocentrism, if he is 
a typical middle class student, rather than to free him of it. For this 
reason, the curriculum at College M does not characterize itself as a problems 
approach curriculum, even though there are a number of resemblances between 

the two. 

VAKffiTy IN TEACHING STfUES AI«)NG COIIEGE M FACULTY 

College M follows the view that there is no single *’best^* way of organizing 
a group of learning experiences. Hence faculty teams are not made to feel 
that their procedures must necessarily be consistent with previous procedures 
that they or other teams Ixave used. There may, therefore, be considerable 
variations in class procedure from one Primary Group to another, depending 
to a large extent on the abiUties, desires and predilections of the faculty 

team as well as those of the student group. 

For exan^le, in some Primary Groups, the decision might be to use a 
coamon set of readings and community experiences, each faculty member taUng 
responsibility, in the course ^*belonging” to him, for exploring a different 
aspect of these conoon materials. A group may, for example, decide on an 
iamediate topic that focuses on rational and irrational processes in man, 
their kinds and uses, and the sorts of products that result from each, as 
well as their relationships to this or that kind of social organization. 

Conmon readings and other conmon experiences might be set for the group as a 



•v?hole, each instructor then exploring the particular problems that are suscep- 
tible of ejqplorRtion through the theoretical frama’work and the tools of his 
particular discipline. Other Primary Groups, however, might decide to do it 
quite differently. For example, the readings and activities suggested for 
each of the separate courses itey in fact be quite different even though all 
of the courses address themselves to the same general immediate topic. 

In the first case, the work of the team is, in soi&e sense, integrated, 
with perhaps even some faculty panel sessions planned, and with a common 
reading list and other coaaoon exper5.cnces used in all the courses. In the 
second case, however, the reading and activities suggested for each of the 
individual courses may be independently decided upon by individual instructors, 
and they would work separately with the students of the Primary Group; the 
common thread among the courses is, then, simply the same general immediate 

topic. 

In a third case, it would be conceivable that the immediate topic treated 
in each of the courses, while related in some way to a central problem, might 
in fact be different. In a word, the faculty team working together with the 
students in the Primary Group, organizes the inquiry according to the needs 
and preferences of the faculty and the students in the Group. The great 
advantage of the form of organization adopted by College M is that it does 
not, in itself, encourage or reward one teaching style and discourage others. 
It offers real freedom to teach and real freedom to learn. 

MODEL P: A FimJBE-ORIEKTED CURRICULIM 

Itodel P is baaed on a curriculum plan originally presented to a faculty 
discussion gzoup at the tftiiiverslty of Washington by one of its members, Boy L. 
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Prosterman, duritig the lanter quarter, 1968. While tlie basic idea, and a 
nunber of details in I'fodel P are taken from Professor Prosterman* s one-page 
'written plan (sent to me throjigh the courtesy of another seminar member. 

Professor Howard Lee Nostrand), I have revised the plan considerably and have 
elaborated Professor Prosterman *s original, idea for presentation here. 

JModel P is entitled *!A B.A, Program in Future Studies." During his four 
years, every student in the program takes six courses. Each course is a four- 
year sequence* (See Table 2.) For each course there is a general reading/ 
activity list, to be followed by ell students registered for the course; ajgpended 
to each course is a group of elective sub-courses, dealing with specific topics 
within the framework of the main course; every ^ indent signs up for the sub- 
course of his choice. The main course meets once weekly; each sub-course meets 
three times weekly. The six courses (which continue throughout the four years) 
are as follows: 

cousss #1;' Hisios; 

In the freshman year, the course is devoted to western civilization, with 
sub-courses covering various facets like war and peace, wealth and poverty, 
political organization, the relation of the arts to society, etc. 

In the soj^omore year, the course is devoted to the developing nations 
and their problems, with sub-courses covering specific countries or specific 
problems common to several underdeveloped nations. 

In the junior year, the course is devoted to "periods of abrupt change*’ 

”ith some sub-courses devowed to specific periods of revolution (e.g., "l848‘*) 
or specific themes that may be anaiyr'^d for several such periods (e.g«, power 
structures). 

In the senior year, the course is devoted to the history of the future. 
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COURSE #2: SCmCE AKD TECHNOLOGY 

ftiring the freshman and sophwnore years {studentsnay take either of these 
courses in either year), ti:o courses are required. One is entitled ‘iBio- 
Psychology and Genetics" and deals with modifications of the internal 
‘envii'onment*; the other is entitled "Technological Change" and deals with 
iBOdifieations of the external * environment.^ Both courses are given against 
a background of the framework of modem scientific theory. 

2h the Junior year, the course is devoted to a study of the technologies 
of war and peace, with consideration of such problems as arms control 
disarmament, world health, and population control. 

In the senior year, the topic is: application and control of alternative 
future technologies. 

COURSE VALUES 

The fres hman year course is devoted to iiOaginative literature, analyzed 
within a values framework. The sub-courses may deal with different sets of 
literary masterpieces, some emphasizing specific genres (e.g., science fiction 
or film), others the works of specific cultures, and stiU others a randcm 

selection from Hcxner to Kurosawa, or Judges to Bergman's Bersona, or Lao Tse 
to Bob Dylan. 

♦he soxhcHDore year course is of the same sort, but devoted to the non- 
verbal arts, including the ones often classified as "applied" and "recreative," 
with special emphasis on arts and the city. 

The third year's course is on Ihe problem of norms, social ethics, social 
controls within a ‘Values" f3ramework, and '‘private" ethics. 

The senior year course ccntinues the irark of the Junior year, moving into 
a study of normative social systems: Justice, the law, etc. 
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CO’JRSfi #4: THE ClT3f 

The lectures of the main course deal iiith urhsn probleris decx^-raphic 
ecclogical, political, etc.; the sub-cnurses are not regular classes on canpus 
•bvtfc consist of Kcrk projects in the coomunitj-, covering a varietj of areas 

during the four-year span. 

COURSE #5: MATHEMATICAL AH) RELATED STUDIES 

The four years of vork vould cover statistical analysis, formal and 
symbolic logic, game theory, projection of sinple trends, and projection of 

complex trends . 

COURSE #6: IHTERCUITURAL STUDIES 

This course consists of a study of several cultures from a contrastive 
point of view. The first year is devoted to a European culture, the second 
to an Asian or African culture, and the third to American culture, seen 
contrastively. In the senior year, the student may either select another 
foreign culture to study, or he may devote his time to an intercultural 

project of his own design. 

In studying these cultures, the student is interested not only in the 
manifestations of "high" culture (the cultural masterpieces and achievements 
of which members of the civilization are proud and ^ch are transmitted xo 
the young through formal education) but also in cultural phen<Mnena as an 
anthropologist aiproaches them. (A more detailed treatment of this subject 
is given in my essay in Stress and Camixis Response entitled "Intercultural 
Studies Versus the Foreign Language Requirement” /Sadthy ed. , 196 ^) • 

ahrohoateness of MDIEL F 

Model P is appropriate for any student planning to enter any field of 
specialization now covered by the social and behavioral sciences and the 



hunanities; but it would be rarticularly arproprSute for ar^":ne entering the 
fields of law, the helpini: services and education, business r.anagsnent and 
public adiaiiiiGtration, or any post in the political sphere. It is especially 
designed for ‘’tomorrow’s leaders.*' Certain special skills (e.g., a foreign 
language) can be obtained in more efficient \’ays than through foimal college 
classes, and provisions are made in Model P for students to acquire them 
during the year or in siuner sessions. 

it is assumed that students entering this program as fres hmen have a 
fairly high degree of reading/writing skill; still courses during the fresh- 
man year — and indeed throughout the program — stress develotment of reading/ 
writisig, problem-solving, and analytic skills. For this reason, there is no 
such course as "Freshman English” planned as part of the freshman-year program. 

Six courses appears to be a heavy program. But relationships are so close 
atimn g them, the six that each student carries each year in Model P, taken 
together, do not constitute as great a "burden” on a student as the four 
totally unrelated courses that he normally carries In a standard curriculum 
on most campuses today. Moreover, much of what students today carry as 
extra-curricular projects and as "overload" because of their interest in 
comBunity affairs, are in Model P part and parcel of course work. 

Perhaps the most significant point that can be made about Model P is 
that it is "future-centered.” It is not like most old-fashioned liberal-arts 
curricula, oriented as they are to man’s past achievements. It is not like 
most contemporary curricula, especially in the social sciences, "pres'vnt* 
oriented," tied to an analysis of — and limited by— man’s present problems. 

Nor is it like most professional curricula, so Job-oriented as to be inajpro- 
priate for the education of leaders. Model P’s basic premise is that the 
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fixture leaders of the huoan race laust leam to "invent” the future-Hsnst learn 



hoi7 to nake It different hy plaoiied intervene loa . The entire desi^ is built 
vith that conce^ at its center, 

OOLIiEGE J: A GOMHHilTf CX)LLBGE MODEL 

College J is a fictional two-year college^ but ve believe its curricu- 
lufli TTill be of interest to every comnimity college curriculim planner. College 
J has taken advantage of the recent liberalization in "course equivalency" 
agreements between t\70-year colleges and the four-year colleages to which 
many of its students transfer. Until fairly recently. College J had had to 
maintain a transfer" curriculum in which no radical innovations could be ac- 
ccxBnodcted because graduates would othend.se have run into 5‘ifficulty when 
they transferred to nearby four-year schools. Recently, hot?ever, new agree- 
ments have been reached whereby College J students are to receive full credit 
at four-year institutions for any work that College J certifies is of "college 
level.* This relationship has now made it possible for College J to intro- 
duce an innovative curriculum — one it has been trying to institute for 
some time but could not out of fear that the senior colleges would not give 
credit for the untraditional courses in this new model. It has now introduced 
this new curriculum for all students. 

During the first week of the entering freshman semester, no classes are 
he.t.d for freshmen. A great deal of testiiag and interviewing is scheduled 
for each entering freshman; and his abilities, potentialities, "hang-i^g" 

(if he has any — and most do), etc., are diagnosed. The testing a nd in- 
tervievdng is held during the morning or afternoon hours, depending on the 
student’s w^rk schedule if he is a iforklag student. .During that week, his 



evenings (or Ms ajornings, or <^fternoons if he • Drlss during the evening 
hours) are spent in sessions arranged entirely by students. There are 
various ‘‘encouniex" groi^ meetings with other fresiaaen, "orient sit ion" sessions 
i.lth sophomores, and several sessions irith a spec??il 5-man grot^ to wMch 
each freshman is assigned. This special group is called the R-froup. 

At College J, every student is a member of an R-Group, which usually 
consists of t\io sophomores and three freshmen. Tins spphoBiores serving on 
the R-Group meet ^leekly with a member of the R-Grojqp Directorate, \:Mch con- 
si sts of sophomore students appointed by the Student legislature; R-Croup 
directors receive a salary from student funds for their work. (iCo cne quite 
knows where the term R-Group originated; some say it comes from the word 
"responsible," since each meinber of the R-Grot:^ is in some sense responsible 
for all other members of the Group; another hypothesis is that it is short 
for Eapp-Group, "rapp" being a verh/noun in student slang, common in the late 
Sixties, probably derived from the irord rapport .) 

An R-Group retains its identity for at least one semester. It may then 
decide to "die" or "be killed’’ (these are the terms the students themselves 
have come to use, possibly because the R-Gro'tq)S have a life of their own in 
scMce special sense), while its members seek, or are assigned by the Directorate 
to another Group; or a given R-Croup msy uccide to continue on for another 
semester, but it may do so only if four of the five members agree and if those 
four continue their otudies at College J, 

Ko faculty may become members of an R-Groi^, 

HIE CURRICULA 

At College J, there is no distinction between transfer and terminal cur- 
riG villa. All students take the same pattern of courses. 



Thi day is divided into three forssl periods: "the a.m.” ’ibich runs 

iroffi 8:00 to 11:00 a.a.; "the p.m.” which runs from. 1:00 to 4:00 p-a.; and 
the "evening" which runs ftron 7:00 to 10:00 p,m. All formal xericds are thus 
three hours in length. 

Course 1; AIL. The letters stand for "Auto-Instructional lahoratoiy/’ 

This course is scheduled three periods per week for each st\ident at the lahora- 
tory and one period per week tJith his AIL tTutor. Since the laboratory is open 
at hours when no sessions are scheduled, students generally attend ^re than 
nine hours per week. Duiing the three formal sessions, hoover, materials are 
scheduled in advance; >?her§as at other times, the student works completely 
on his ovm — with help, of course, when he needs it, from laboratory assis- 
tants. 5V>r his formal sessions, each student vTorks on materials that are 
individually scheduled for him. This individual schedule is worked out in 
the tutorial sessions which he and his AIL Tutor have weekly. At those ses- 
sions, written papers are revievfed, test scores analyzed (the tests are taken, 
of course, during the laboratory sessions) and plans are made for the next 
AIL work periods. 

The AIL materials include programmed texts, tapes, films, an array of 
manipulable objects 'as in the Post eletiiwaite Purdue auto-instructional labora- 
tory course), hut abcve all, they depend heavily on Computer- Assosted Instruc- 
tion,* 

Tt iiTT Tig the first two semesters, the AIL materials concentrate on language 
and mathematical skil!.s and operations. During the second two semesters, the 

*By the time College J comes into existence, fairly sophisticated pro- 
grams x- 7 ill have been ’/ritten for the computer; thus CAI is a significant part 
of AIL at College J • 
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AIL naterials enable the student to aaster the basic vocecnlary, principles, 
and concepts in the Hunanities, the Social Sciences, and the Natural 

Sciences* 

Course 2: Intercultural Studies . This course is scheduled two sessions 

weekly. It is a four- semester course, taken by all students, in contrastive, 
cross-cultural experiences. 

During the first semester, two American sub-cultures are studied; each 
student is expected to study a sub-cuiture to which he belongs (e.g., American 
WASP suburbia, Afro-American, Mexican-American, Nisei) and a second to which 
he does not belong. 

The second semepter is devoted to a, contrastive study of American 
culture and another contenporaiy culture. The third semester is devoted 
to a contrastive study of a contenporaiy culture and a past culture. The 
four semester is devoted to alternative projections of future civilizations. 

Course 3; Job Experience . The schedule for Course 3 varies from 
semester to semester; it meets minimally for one period per week. The first 
semester is devoted to a "practicum" at a specific job, with enphasis on 
skill and efficiency. During the second semester, the experience is more 
generallized, with sample tasks assigned in jobs related to the fi.rst- semester 
nracticum but not identical with it. In the third aiid fourth semesters, a 
practice covers two specific job experiences, one of which may be the same 
as that done during the first semester but at a more advanced level. 

The object of Course 3 is not to train the student for a specific job 
(even though this is likely to be one of its by-products) but rather to give 
him an opportunity to "test" himself and sanple a variety of work situations. 

Course 4 ; The R-Group i-feetings. These take place at least once weekiy. 



As has already been stated, this course is run entirely by students. 

As a student moves from freshman to sophomore status, bis duties 
anu responsibilities in Course U shift radically. As a freshman, he is in 
a sense the responsibility of the tvo sophoiaore students in his Fi-Croup; 
as a sophomore, he takes on responsibility for the freshmen assigned to his 
R-Groiq?, and in addition, reports to the R-Group Directorate at regular 
intervals. 

The subject-matter for discussion in Course 4 is the growth and develop- 
ment of the members of the Group, and in particular the relationship between 
their college work and their growth as responsible, self-directive adults. 

U^pon satisfactory completion of these four courses, a student receives 
his College certificate. 

MODEL A: AN INTERDISCIPLINARY DEGREE CURRICULUM 
IN THE HUMANITIES FOR A SENIOR COIIEGE 

Model Z is based on a curriculum designed by Harold Zyskind (Professor 
of Philosophy at SUNY, Stony Brook) for the New School for Social Research. 

The course of study is divided into three "stages." Stage I deals 
with topics common to all the Humanities and is entitled ' Interdisciplinary 
Concepts.*' Stage II , dealing with the individual humanistic disciplines, 
stresses their separateness from one another and seeks to help the student 
isolate each of them and apprehend its peculiar excellence; Stage II is 
entitled "The Disciplines.” Stage III , entitled "Values," brings the 
humanistic studies back into unity— as in Stage I— but through different 
principles of organisation. 

Just as the subject-matter for each stage is different, so is the method* 



Stcge I consider/* icpics ^d'icb have always had iconiGntous in^jort for laan, 
recurring from epoch to epoch and in field after field#* Class discussion 
seeks to bring the student into a direct and vivid encounter with challenging 
ideas# Thus the method is ’'rhetorical”; the works ?xe treated less in their 
own terms than as instruments for generating thought* 

In Stage II ^ the method shifts* Here a "disciplinary" method supplants 
the rhetorical, and a self-conscious concern for structure asserts itself* 

!Ehe pace is slower and less exciting than in Stage the movement more 
considered, the progression sore rigorous* Stage Ili a moving to a broader 
organization, treats the disciplines "dialectically" encon^/assing each 
in a larger intellectual context. 

‘Ihc differentiation in subj ect-matt er and method is reflected in a 
di-fferent sort of experience for the student (as he moves fr<ai one stage 
to the next) with a different sort of result* In Stage I , his puzpose is to 
effect an encounter—and the product Is, ideally, an awakening and a 
discovery* Stage II , however, making demands of a moire rigorous sort, leads 
the student to the arts of analysis* He analyzes the parts and their functions^ 
but once having taken an artwork apart, he must put it back together again, 
perceivi.ng it anew as a self-animated whole. The activity of Stage II, 
then, is analysis, and the end-product is reconstruction* 

In Stage III , the student moves from analysis to judgment. And the 
end-product of that activity is commitment. 

During the three stages, the student thus moves experientially from 
(a) encounter to (b) analysis to (c) judgment; and the end-products are 
(a) discovery, (b) reconstruction, and (c) commitment* 

The uniqueness of Model Z is that it not only plans the subject-matter 



sequentially (EIJSMSrn! #1) but it plans student experiences as well (ELEMBNr 
the student laoves ftom encounter and involvement, in the fCrst 
stage of the program, to commitment in the last stage* 
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APEEKDIX D 



A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
EXPERIMENTAL FRESHMAN-XEAR PROGRAI-4 
.xT SAN FRANCISCO STATE COILEGE (EFP) 



In his preface to Roy Heath* s analysis of Princeton undergraduates 
(1964, p. xv), David Riesman states: "We do not Enow if Dr. Heath is 

y-i ght. in supposing that growth ^oward the goals of general education 
requires a residential college with the close ties among students this 
allows." Riesman then distinguishes between the residential college and 
the ccanmuter college, and continues: "VJhile I myself am inclined to think 

that the residential college has the greater urpact, and the colleges cit- 
ed by Philip E. Jacob as having ‘peculiar potency* are residentialy it 
seems to me conceivable that a commuter college by heroic experimentation, 

could become almost equally potent." 

The Experimental Freshman-Year Program was designed as an experiment 
to put that conception to a test. Can a large-city, commuter college 
devise a frechman-year general education program that has the ‘peculiar 
potency* wh?.ch Jacob observed only certain resi,dential colleges possessed? 

pXanners of the EFP at San Frsuicisco State replied in the af- 
fizmative. They drew up the hypotheses stated in the following paragraphs, 
tentatively accepting them as the bases on which the Program was to be 
built. 
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THE SEVEN ERINCIITiES CW ‘WHICH !!HE PEOSEAll IS EASED 
PRINCIHE 1 

THE DEVELOHffiliT OF CLOSE TIES AMONG EFP STUDENTS, AS MQEBEES OF A 
RELATIVELY SMALL "PRIMARY GROUP," WILL COiOoBUTE TO OHE ACHIEVE- 
MENT OF GENERAL EDUCATION GOALS. 

The formation of a "primary groi:^,'’ consisting of members who care 



about each other, seems indispensable in a successful freshman-year pro- 
gram. Uhen undergraduates complain of the "impersonality of a campus, 
it is this aspect of American college and university life that is in 

question. 

HYPOffiESIS: The formation of a relatively small "primary groiq?," 

consisting of students and faculty who care about each other, 

•wilX combat the "ing^rsonality" found on most large campuses and 
facilitate student progress. 

Principles 2 and 3 are closely related. 

PRINCIPLE 2 

SYSTEMATIC USE OF THE CITY AS AN EDUCATICaJAL LABORATORY FOR EFP 
STUDENTS WILL BE BUILT INTO THE CURRICUMM. 

PRINCIPLE 3 

ORIGINAL TEX*JS AND OTHER READINGS WILL PLAY AN IMPORTANT BUT NOT 
FOCAL ROLE. 

None of the experiments in general education carried on by large- 
city colleges have systematically used their urban environment as an 
educational laboratory. In a way it is surprising that the general- 
education experiments of the Thirties and Forties in or near large cities 

Columbia, Chicago, Sarah Lawrence, Minnesota, or even liicMgan State - 

did not build this feature into their model. It is even more surprising 
that current experiments, e.g., Monteith at IJayne State or the Tussman 
Program at Berkeley, should not have done so. The curriculum at both is 
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still 'basically 'booli-centered and concept-oriented. 

HYPOTHESIS: In an O'ban college, general education goals can be 

considerablly more firmly achieved if the city is used in a system- 
a tic way as an educational laboratory. The devoiopment of such 
activity as an integral part cf the ci’rricu?.um itself — for we 
are not dealing here with the extra-curricular -field trip* — 
demands a creative faculty who must find a way to build such ex- 
periences into the very fabric of their courses. 

If the city is to be used in this way, i.e., if the city is to be 

used as a new form of textbook, what will be the relationship between 

traditional text materials (and assignments in them) and assignments to 

’field experiences*? 

HYP03HESIS: However important ’direct* experiences might be in an 

education, a meaningful general education curriculum cannot consist 
exclusively of field ejqperiences, for part of a student’s education 
lies precisely in learning how an educated man analyzes and inter- 
prets these, how he sifts them for significance, and how he adds 
the new learnings to the central body of knowledge he already 
possesses. 

At the same time, a meaningful general education curriculum cannot 
consist T-dioUy of analyses and interpretations of historical, sci- 
entific, philosophic, and literary masterpieces, for their value 
lies precisely in serving as means leading to greater understanding 
of life and people and problems in the world ve live in and will 
continue to be living in. 

Keither field experiences, on the one hand, nor books and dialogue, 
on the other hand, alone supply the answer. The meaningful cur- 
riculum must find the balance between these two and still maintain 
them as parts of a single whole. 

If such a ccmbination is not feasible, then it is likely that no 
college curriculum can be meaningful for the goals of general 
education, 

’Direct* eiqoeriences cannot fail to prove exciting to s.tudents. 

Even a list of possible ones is exciting: sessions with a group of senior 
citizens (what do they do? what do they think?); visits to the Buddhist 
Temple; tutorial sessions with underprivileged children (to catch them, 
if possihe, before they learn the taste of failure); going behind the 
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scenes at the Brundage collection at the JeYoung; Korking in a nei^hor- 
hood Youth Corps project; attendance at Little Theatre productions in 
town; sessions backstage at the San Francisco Ballet; participation in 
the language program at the mission YMCA (designed for Spanish- speaking 
adults learning “survival English"); playing with a rock and roll group 
at Cedar Alley or a folk group at the Coffee Cantata; working for a week 
at the morgue, a police station, a California assembleyinan‘s office, a 
city court; sessions at the American Friends or the John Birch headqiiarters 

etc. 

The list itself , except to the most hardened academic, is seductive. 
But we reiterate an aspect of Principles 2 and 3 that cannot be overstated: 
ATI of the * direct* eT^^riences (and the discussions that prepare lor them 
as well as the reports which follovj them) must be systematically worked in^- 
^ the curriculum, together with reading assignments from such thinkers 
as Conrad and Fromm, Becket and 1‘^yrdal, Sophocles and Einstein. 



PRINCIPLE k 

STUBMT PARTICIPATION IN PLANNING THE STRUCTURE OF COURSES 3B 
DESIRABLE. 

HYPOTHESiK; If the student grovi^ has an opportunity to participate 
in the structure of courses and in formulating assig^ents, 

it is likely that each member will feel a greater responsibility 
for fulfilling the assignments. 

Three observations are in order. First, 5.f this hypothesis is valid, 
it is of great significance, for the gain is a double one: the students 

will be more strongly motivated to do their college work and at the same 
time they will be being better prepared for a world in \diich (we hope) 



significant aspects of their lives can be self-directive. 







Second, if the student groi^) participates in plarining — if this 
activity is part of their education — then good teaching demands that 
the group have available various resources to help it make c onsidered 
.judgments . Such resources mi^t, perhaps, include upperclassmen and SFSC 
faculty unrelated to the EDqperimental Program, or members of the San Fran- 
cisco cultural community, invited as * resource people* when such planning 
discussions are scheduled. 

!Ihird, if an Experimental Program instructor fears he will be un- 
willing to accept certain suggestions because they may not be philosophical- 
ly congenial to h'^ta or emotionally cocsfortable, he should be franh enough 
to limit the alternatives at the outset. He must not, under group pressure, 
accept a plan with which he thinks he will be unhappy • And, clearly , un- 
less bhe student group wants to "punish” him in some way, it too would 

not want him to accept such a plan= 

Whether the course structure needs to he firm from the beginning will 
depend on several factors, among them the instructor's view of the nature 
of his own discipline and the degree to which the instructor and his stu- 
dents need to feel thanselves constantly on sure footing before they are 
w5Hing to venture out over the chasm. In any case, while practice must 
differ from one course to another and frean one professor to another, no 
instructor can reject the principle of student participation in planning 
on the naive ground that a professor should not give to students what 
is ri^tfuUy part of his job. (For similar reasons, we believe that no 
professor ou^t to assume, in any naive way, that he knows more than his 
students. ) 



PRINCIPtE 5 



STUDEN!TS WILL DEVELOP A BELATIOH3HIP TO EACH OF THEIE 

VJHIGH IS HOT -'CONTAMMATED" — TO QUOTE RIESMAJ? — BY THE OBLI- 

C^IOH TO BSCOI*® (OR TO REJECT BECOmiC-) A DISCIPLE IN THE FIELD 

IN WHICH THE PROFESSOR TEACHES.” 

PRINCIPLE 6 

SMALL STUDIES *IN DEPTH* WILL BE UNDERTAKEN BY EACH STUDENT (ON 
m INDEPENDENT STUDY BASIS IF IOSSIBLE) IN DIFFERENT ^TELDS OT* ™V.- 
LEDGE, SO AS NOT TO FOSTER IN THE STUDENT A PREMATURE COMMIaMEI^T 
TO A PARTICULAR FIELD OF STUDY. 

These "two principles are ii\:o sides of "the same coinj "the first of the 
pair states the point as it relates to the student-professor relation- 
ship; the second states the same point as it relates to the learner's 



relationship to his subject matter. 

HYPOTHESIS: General education goals -will be facilitated in a program 

taught by professors each of whom *‘can respond to st'idents on more 
levels than their prowess in his discipline" (to quote from Riesman 

again). 



HYPO!IHESK: It is possible and desirable to devise a freshmm-year 

program in which students do small studies 'in depth* on an inde- 
pendent study basis where feasible, individually planned so that 
each project fits each student. If these * in-depth* studies are 
undertaken in different disciplines, they will not ^duce in the 
student, prematurely, a sense of commitment about his iuture field 
of specialization. 

Both of these hypotheses have practical implications for the instructional 



staff of the Experimental Program. 



One is that instructors will have to 



have a picture of each student's activity 3n aU. of his classes. Aside 
from regular meetings devoted to the exchange of such information and 



other devices such as the intervisitation of classes, instructors will 
probably wish to read all the papers students write for ^ of their class 
es. (The Coordinator will make provision for this possibility.) 

The total curricular plan should make it probable that the 'in depth* 
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studies done "by students wioJ. be relevant to more than one of their courses, 
KopefuUy, too, in such projects — done individUfiUy or, conceivably, un- 
der special circumstances, pursued Jointly by a groi^ of two or three stu- 
dents working cooperatively — the student will be able to combine in a 
S'tnglg effort certain direct * field experiences* with reading and research 
and with an opportunity for an effective presentation cf his work throu^^ 
an oral or written report, (See the section which follows for a list of 
project suggestions.) 



PRIHCIPLE 7 

A STUDENT*S RBIATIONSHIP TO HIS SUBJECT MATTER AM) TO HIS PROFESSOR 
SHOUU) NOT BE *'C(»fTftMINATED” B¥ THE TRADITKHIAIi GRADING SYSTHM, 

HYPOTHESIS: If the traditional grading system could he abandoned for 

the fresbnan year, growth in students toward the goals of general 
education would he considerably facilitated. 



A final word about the concept of student freedom in EFP. 

It would be inaccurate to say that EF? plans to be more "permissive 
than traditicaal college programs or that EFP students will have greater 
freedom than other freshmen. 

It is not a question of ^'greater" or "lesser," It is rather a question 
of different kinds of freedom, for in some ways controls over an E:qperimental 
Program student (coming from the faculty groi;p and edso from his peer group) 
will he greater than a canqous freshman will e3q>erience — and in some ways 
they will not he as great. 

But however the details work themselves out, it is quite clear that it 
is not the de^^ree of freedcm or control which will distinguish the E^qperi- 
mental Program from traditioneil programs, M(ha.t is significant is the dif- 
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ference :ln the pattern of freedom and control, in the vay the EOTeriiiental 
Program student participates in building that pattern, how he shares in 
imposing the controls, and how he uses the freedoms to his educational ad- 
vantage. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR COWraiTY-GRIENTED PROJECTS 

1. Some aspect of religious activity in San Francisco — e.g., one of the 
non-Westem religious organizations; religious leaders and civil liberties; 
the religious charitable organizations (their history & work, their phi- 
losophy, etc.) including Salvation Amy ( cf . G. B. Shaw, Major Barbara ), 
etc. 



2. S<»ne aspect of art/music activities in the city — the museums and 
their collections; or an investigation of just one collection (e.g., the 
Brundage Collection at tne DeYoung Museum. OttSr examples: S.F. Teen-age 
music- dance-art activity, folk- rock groups, Fillmore Auditorium, etc., 
giving a historico-sociological analysis of the phenomenon; the Composers 
Forum, its work, etc.; the Symphony, its history, etc. (including inter- 
views with the players &, :'.f possible, conductor), etc. 

3. The Art Film House in San Francisco; its products, its clientele, its 
function. The distributicMi & reception of art films versus commercial films; 
etc. This may or may not include the viewing and discussion of the films 
themselves. (Or a project may be worked out which focusses on the films 
themselves as artworks — perhaps limitiiig the work to foreign films or 

to American art films or to S.F. filmmakers alone.) 

4 . Little Theatre in San Francisco. One may do a survey of several, or 
take only one, concentrating on its gecesis and development, what plays 
it has done, how it recruits, hr’ it supports itself, how it reflects its 
philosophy of drama (if it has one), etc. 

5 . Some aspect of the economic life of San Francisco (involving, hopefully, 
the place where the student works) — i.e«, its history, its present owners, 
their background, clientele, relations with the public, competitors, ad- 
vertising, etc. Interesting study could be done of the Games of Chance 

now being used to attract more business to grocery markets, gasoline sta- 
tions, etc. Another idea: a study of trading stamps, their development, 

their influence on buyers and sellers, the psychology behind them, etc. 

Still another idea: analysis of advertisements; ana3ysis of packaging 

from both an artistic and commercial point of view. 

6. Study of transportation problems in the Bay Are&., or in the city. Pos- 
sible topics: the * romance* of the cable car (its actual history, including 

efforts to supplant this form of transportation with something more efficient 



versus the~‘'i2iS5e*-)t BAEI . 

7. The school system, or some aspect of it. Possible topic: analysis 

of the different kinds of private schools {\iho goes to tiiem, for what 
reasons, how they serve their public, how they are financed — are public 
funds used, and for what purpose? — and whether they teach a set of values 
substantially different from the public schools). 

8. An analysis and ^profile* of a San Francisco neighborhood, for example: 

Telegraph Hill/North Beach from 1950 to 19^5 (OR an analysis of the chang- 
ing characteristics of Grant Avenue from Broadway to Union during that peri- 
od); Haight-Ashbury, Inner 14ission, Japan Town, the Western Addition; OR 
the South of Market neighborhood; etc. Another topic: The San Francisco 

Russian Community (how it developed, what its cultural sind social and religious 
institutions are, etc.). 

9. Health, safety, law enforcement organizations, the courts, etc.; e.g., 
the San Francisco Police Department; the legal system; consumer protection. 

10. Service organizations, e.g., the San Francisco YMCA (its philosophy, 
its activities, its influence, how it differs from other Y*s throughout the 
country, the influence of its leading figure until 1967, Roy Sorenson, and 
his influence on national policy, etc.). 

11. Radio/TV stations: KYA, KPFA, KQ^D — history, philosophy, how financed, 
how decisions re programmi^ are made, etc. 

12. Art-coffee houses as a San Francisco institution. 



13. San Francisco poets and poetry events. 

14. The Jazz-Poetry movement in San Francisco (analysis of records and pub- 
lications, interviews with the people who played a part in the development 
of the movement, etc.). 

15. A discussion gro\Q> on conteuiporary fiction, reading works of San Fran- 
cisco witers. 

16. A discussion group of foreign literature (possibly connected with the 
language groups). 

17. An analysis of the lyrics of folk-rock — psychological-philosophical 
dimension etc* 

18. Coiiparison of the regular program for freshmen with the Experimental 
Program — using interview technique, visiting classes, talking to faculty, 
advisers. Associated Student officials, etc. 

19. Foreigi students and their problems (This could be limited to a single 
foreign stident you can get him to let you do a ’depth* -study). 



20. ae student-ruja Ej^erinwital CoU.^so: history, present activities, 

evaluation, future potential. 



STUDENT OPINION AT THE MIDDLE OF fflE FIRST SEMESTER 

A brief questionnaire was administered to EFP students at the middle 
of the fall semester, ae results showed an overwhelming student enthusiasm 
for the B®erimental Program, ae instrument and the response data are 

given on the next page. 
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i3CPERBIE!«TAL FBESHMAIT-YEAR PJSDGRAM (EFP) 



For each item, please indicate whether you agiee or disagree WiTii THE SENTENCE 
31] CAPITAL LSTIEBS by erioirc.ll'^g the t.pprppri8.te letter » according to this Key; 

Al means: I strongly agree. Dl means; I strongly disagree ♦ 

a means: I agree. d means: I disagree. 

N means: X can*t (or don't want to) maKe a judgment. 

AI a 3)1 d K 1. A mn:*x^ purpose of EFP is to combat the iapersonality that 
46 ^ — TJ — exists on all large campuses today, especially in the case of 

freshmen. EPP IS SUCCESSFUL IN ACCOMPLISHING THIS AIM. 

AI a DI d N 2. One of the beliefs of EF? is that an excellent general edu- 
IB ^ 4 12 — cation will include both direct experiences in the city jnid 

book learning. EFP EI4B0DIES THB BELIEF IN A WAY THAT CONTRIB- 
U^HSS TO THE EDUCATION OF EFP STUDENTS. 

AI a DI d N 3. One of the features important to EFP is a relationship be- 
6o 3^ — ¥ — tween faculty and students that gives enou^ freedom so EPP 

students can tell instructors about their ideas and opinions. 
THIS TYPE OF FREEDOM ACTUALLY EXISTS IN THE PROGRAM. 



AI a DI d N 4. EFP believes that most students will get a better education 
42 30 4 12 12 if they are not pressured by grades, deadlines, due-dates, 

threats, etc. AS I DEF’INE "EDUCATION," I AM GETTING A B:3TTER 
ONE THAN I WOULD BE GETTING IF THERE WERE GREATER PRESSURE ON ME 
TO WORK— PRESSURE FROM GRADES, DEADLINES, DUE-DATES, ETC. 

One of the purposes of EFP is to give students a greater op- 
portunity to be "self-directive" than they would have in a 
standard program— that is, an opportunity to learn how to give 
direction to themselves rather than depend on a person in 
authority. Items 5 said 6 concern this point. 

AI a DI d N 5. CONSIDERING THIS FIRST AS A PHILOSOIHY, I BELIEVE IT IS A 
64 2 ^ — ^ 4 SOUND miLOSOHii. 



AI a DI d N 6. CONSIDEBING IHIS HIILOSOHIY AS IT IS WORKING IN EFP, I 
22 4S 8 1^ 8 BELIEVE IT IS WORKING OUT TO A SIGNIFICANT DiJlREE. 

AI a DI d N 7, It was the hope of the EPP planners that by this time, each 
30 44 6 l4 12 student could find other students he liked and would work with. 

THAT IS TRUE; I HAVE FOUND STUDENTS I LIKE AND CAN WORK WITH. 

Al a DI d N 8. One of the difficulties freshmen encounter in college is 
50 4o 4 ^ 2 that they are often regarded as immatui’e young people, unable 

to take responsibility. How has the EPP facilty done on this 
point? EFP FACULTY HAVE TREATED EFP STUDiNTS .l\S RESPONSIBLE 
YOUNG ADULTS RATHER THAN AS IMMATURE ADOLESCSN.JS. 



NOTES: N= 50 (the total number of students in the E:^erimental 
Program) . 

Figures given for each response are in percentages. 

No response to an item has been counted as an N response. 
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AEPENDIX E 



SOMS OBSERVATICSfS ON THE USE OT TIT5 WORD *‘HX)EL** 

The word nodel has created ccnsiderahle coafusiou in our field (and one 
Bugposes in otner fields as well) hecause it is used in a large number of 
different senses, depending on the level of abstraction that is intended. 

For exaa 5 >le, in the title of Chapter 2, "New Models and Old," the word has 
a different meaning (i-e., it is on a different level of abstraction) than 
it has in Chapter 3; but it has €bout the same meaning in Chapter 2 as it has 
in Appendix C. Once the principle of "abstraction levels" is clear, the 

confusion disappears. 

At the lowest level of abslraction, a curriculum "nodel" is about the 
saiaa as "a model curriculum" ~ that is, it is a concrete exaa 5 >le of a 
curriculum design, worthy of being emulated or, at least, of serving as an 
inspiration for another design. At its hipest level of abstraction, however, 
a curriculum "model" is a theory , that is, a framework that postulates what 
the "elements" of a curriculum design axe — ^ curriculum design — and hew 
they interrelate. There may, of coui'se, be several different theories as 
to ^at the elements are and how they interrelate; hence one may find several 
models at this hipest level of abstraction each conpeting with the others 
as the best image of the universe they are intended to model. 

Thus, in the field of physics, the geocentric and heliocentric models 
were at one time cOTpetitors as ima ges of the universe we now call the solar 
system. The Darwinian model came into ccepetition with the Genesis* ic one, 
as did Marx*s with those that projected the course of human events 5^ quite a 
different direction, or Harvey's with the framework that was standard among 
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I^ysiologists in hie period, or Einstein* s with the standard hew^onian model. 

The reader will notice that ±p giving exanq^les ef "models” at the 
theoretical level, in the preceding paragraph, we have not worried about 
distinguishing between those whicl leal with “scientific” phenomena and 
those that deal with “social ’ phenomena. Some of the models we have listed 
take as their universe human society (the ‘sociosphere*), others the human 
body, still others the biosphere or even the outer limits of ^ace. Many 
■^rho distinguish between these two types of model often assume that those 
who study “scientific" phenaoena and build a jiKxiel of them (say, the helio- 
centric model of the solar system) cannot be interested in “reforming or 
changing the system they study, whUe those who study s<Hne aspect of social 
phenomena and build a model of that universe a b ankin g system model; 

or a model of the institution of marriage; or a model of the curricular- 
instructional subsystem in American higher education) are tempted — and, 
perhaps even originally motivated by tha desire — to "reform" or perfect" 
the universe being studied. 

This distinction does not appear to aae to be valid. 'For emanple, in the 
sciences, there is a strong desire to perfect- concrete manifestations 
of the universe that is studied — that is to say, where such systems, i.e., 

bodies, are not ''working" as they "ought to" according to the model. And 
sooe geMtlclsts axe nerw c<Mitrai®lating ehanging that model . Moreover, man 
has introduced many chaoges into the physical systems in which he lives — 
the atmosphere, for e:<aii^le — and such systems not only can, but must, be 

studied with an eye to "reforming" them. 

Ifevertbeless it is true that examples of reformational motivation are 
clearest in models of aspects of the sociosphere. Ihus it is not surprising 
that builders of models reveal their "biases" in the very labels they attach 
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to the aodela they construct: the authoritarian classroom model versus the 

deiaocratic classrooDi modelj the conflict model in universil^ governance versus 
th 3 coUahorative isodel; the hierarchical model in college administration 
versus the collegisQ. model* (The last pair is also sometimes more neutrally 
called the vertical versus the horizontal models referring to the shape of 
organizational charts*) 

It is likely that in speaking of this last group of models, we have 
‘^descended” from, the highest level of abstraction and are now standing on 
one of the in«hetween steps — that is, between the hipest level and the 
lower levels of abstraction* If we were to move down, we would perhaps meet 
other models familiar to us, such as the cluster-college model or the conmunity- 
oriented curriculum model — though these are of course still abstract designs* 

In the lifi^t of these considerations, it is understandably difficult 
to know how to react idien one hears from college admin istrators such sentences 
as these: 

— ‘‘Vfe are looking for a completely new model for the next college 
we build," 

OR 

- "We thixik we have found a completely nw model for our general 
education program," 

The next section of this appendix attenpts to show, in the form of a parable., 
why these sentences can have as many meanings as there are levels of abstraction* 
If the reader sJjeady understands this principle to h5.s satisfaction, he is 
of course invited to skip the parable* 

A PARABIiB ILLUSTRATmCz THE PRIKCXPLE OF "LEVELS OF ABSTRACTION" 

Let me introduce myself o name is Brown— Bill Brown* I am the Idea 

I4an at Bureau b 4* The other day we had a brainstommng session at our office 
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centering on an iaportant problem of our day: transportation. We focused 

cn the problem our society faces of trssicporting r*en and vomen from one 
location to another every single day as every individual moves through each 
dey fulfilling the functions that his life and the total system require, 
all agreed that we were very far from accomplishing this feat efficiently — 
that is, in a way that maximally meets the needs of both the individual and 

society at minimal cost. 

At the end of the session, the Director of our Bureau approached me and 

said: 

"Brown, I want you to build us a model to bring to our next session." 
"Yes, sir," I said enthusiastically. 

I did not know quite what he wanted, but I theu^t I would try to begin 
by of different kinds of car models. mind went first to the 

family car in the garage. It is a PoUoi, four-door model. Then I thought 
of our neighbor's sports laodel car, also a Polloi. I said to nyself: Are 

those two different car models?" 

"Yes," I answered myself, "they are. They are different models because 
I can distinguish between the two as types; I can describe the features that 
all four-door Polloi cars have, and I can contrast those with the features 

that all sports model Polloi cars have." 

After a moment, I went one step further. I contrasted those two Polloi 

cars with another completely different model — the Elite. It turns out 
(and it did not take long for me to perceive this) that there are many more 
differences between the Polloi and Elite car models than between the two 
Polloi models. I really put my finger on two sharply contrasty models. 

I told my office-mate about it the next morning. But he did not 
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react very entbusiasticaHy. 



”2hey*re still basically tbe same model,*’ be said, "Both are front- 

engine inachines using the 'rfater-cooling principle." 

That afternoon, I worked on the problem with some concentration, I 
contemplated the front-engine water-cooled model (exemplified by toth Polloi 
and Elite), and by studying the PCpolo, saw how it exemplified a differed 
model — one characterized by a rear engine and an air-cooled system. 

On the way home, I told a colleague on the bus about my progress. He 

pulled a long face, 

"Bill," he said, "can’t you see you’re cau^t in a one-model box? Can’t 
you see the Popolo is still the seme basic model?" 

"How so?" 

"It’s still the ccaibustion- engine model. Entirely different models are 
already being designed — the steam model and the electric model." 

That evening, after dinner (which we rushed somewhat, as Wednesday is 
my wife’s favorite TV evening), I resumed ay inguiiy. Yes, I decided, my 
colleague is quite right, I set myself to the task of differentiating between 
these models, analyzing the complex relationships between various fuels and 
the various mechanisms for converting their energy into the revolution of 

the car- wheels. 

After my wife’f TV shows were over, I explained the situation to her, 

I explained the original problem: transporting human beings from one location 

to another throughoat each day as each individual moves through his day 
fulfilling the functions that his life and the total system require. She 
insisted on bringitg all sorts of other problems into the conversation — 
things she’s pickec. up on the educational station — like the role of social 




as well as j^iysical Siobility, the labor unions^ the balance betv-cn production 
of consumer goods and other goods, the hanking system and credit buying, the 
steel and rubber industries, oil and the Middle East crisis, air polluticn, 
insurance conpanles— *- 

"And what about our society's investment in roads and automotive services?" 
she asked. "They're all geared to the automobile as we know it. Doesn't 
that all enter into it?" 

I finally succeeded in persuading her that one has to limit the problem 
he is working on; it would be too much , if I had to include the whole social 
and economic systemi 

In any case, the next morning, I felt I could make ay first report to 
the Deputy Chief of ay Section. I restated the Director's assignment. Then 
I reported on ay progress, eaphasizing the contrasts between the current 
standard model — the combustion-engine model — and ccaopletely new models, 

"Excellent," he said. "Excellent — thus far." Then he looked at the 
ceiling (he always does this when he speaks seriously) and he said: "But 

of course that is all basically ^ust one single model. We have to look at 
the problem in society's terms, not in terms of the engineering profession. 

In society's terms, you have ;Just one model so far — the family vehicular 
model; they're Just varieties of that one model, the private vehicle. But 
you're reaching the crucial part of your analysis; for you can now contrast 
that model with other tran^ortational models* " 

"Yes," I said with enthusiasm. "For exasple, a systeiiH— " (l saw this 
clear as day) "-—a system using vehicles that serve the general p\^lic , 
that transport many people slmuitanecsusly. " 

Msr conference with the Deputy Chief was an inspiration, "Thank goodness 
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for intelligent bosses,” I said to lay wife eupborically over our martinxs 
that evening, 

I was still e\;©lioric when our dinner guest arnlved — an old friend who 
knows nothing about such problems. But as he was curious, I explained what 
I had been workizig at, 

”It looks to me," he said hesitantly, "like that is still all the same 
"How so?" 

"Well, it*s all vehicles moving on revolving wheels* Maybe we need 
to look for a canpletely new model to solve this problem* " 

"I bet you* re thinking of scanething like an airplane,’* I said quickly, 

"X thought of that, too. But, you see, the airplane really isn't right for 
the sort of short-range transportation we’re mostly concemed with here,’* 

"Yes," our guest acceded, "but actually I wasn’t thinking of our present 
type aircraft at £lL1, I was thinking of an entirely new model. Some sort 
of smaJJL, of f-the- surface, hovering-and- flying vehicle,” 

"Thank goodness we have such intelligent friends," I said to my wife 
that night ^ust before we dosed off. 

"You’re pretty smairt yourself," she said, warmly, yawning. 

The next moraing, I managed to have coffee with my Section Chief. 

I told him about my progress on the Director’s assignment, emphasizing 
particularly the new concept of an above- surface vehicle as a contrast 
to the wheel->revolving vehiciilar model. To my surprise, he smiled and said: 
"Isn’t that still the same model when you come ri^t down to it?" 

"How so?" 

"It’s still, you see, vehicular transportation. That’s really where 
the hang-up isi We’d solve this great problem if we could conceive of a 
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CQBspletely ney model*” 

•’you loeauj" I aslted, ”a noc ^vehicular model? 

He nodded. 

I stretched ay mind, but no image entered it. ”Wiat sort of thing vould 

non"Vehicu?.ar transportation be?” I asked, 

"Well,” he said, "walking , for example." 

A great insight broke vpon me ri^t after lunch. What we need, to 
solve our problem — I saw this clear as daylight— is a non-vehicular model 
that will combine the advantages of walking (no parking problem, no air 
pollution), of driving (door-to-door, set your own schedule), and of flying 
(speed, no highway construction). 

"Build us a model." That was ^et the Bureau Director had asked of me; 
and the task, I reflected, was well on its way. I decided I had better report 
to him at once, I made an appointment >;ith him for nine the next morning. 

That afternoon, I worked out a clever diagram, using the "tree" model 
from mathematics. I started with a trunk and two branches (VEHICULAR MODEL 
and NOK-VEHICULAR MODEL, they were labeled), then I divided the VEHICULAR 
side into its branches (ABOVE-SURFACE HOVERIKG-ATJD-FLYIHG and WHEEL-REVOLVBJG), 
then I divided WHEEL-REVOLVINO into i^ branches, and so on up the line 
to the topmost branch on that side, which was my four-door PoUoi model. 

The branches on the other side, of course, remained unlabelled. 

\Jhen I showed it to my Bureau Director, I said, "All we have to do now 
is develop that NON-VEHICULAR branch up to the operational level; Of course, 
that will take a little time." 

The director glanced at my trvee for a moment, then said scmneohing that 
sounded like* "Oh no, oh no." 
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I said quickly: *’yo»i asked ae to tuild t. aodel > and of course I 

haven't done that yet. This is just an interin report. Just to get your 

reaction.” 

Well) it tu 2 med out he vas delighted I had taken the initiative to 
give him an interim r^ort to get his reaction. It*s sometimes good to he 
cautious. It turned out, you see, that that wasn't his assignment at all. 

He told me I was trying to do something we weren’t ready for. He said 
we had to find a systematic way to think about the whole problem He 

pointed to the base of my tree and the section before the branching began, 
and he said: "We’ve got to stick ri^t there. V7e*ve got to work it out 

first rig^t there ." 

Then he talked a good deal about "levels of abstraction" and said what 



we needed first ms a theoretical framework. He said he was using the word 
"model" in a different sense -- at a much higher level of abstraction, he said 
and he gave me two examples: as when a personality theorist speaks of the 

Freudian model" or as when a historian of science speaks of the Galilean- 



Cartiesian-Newtonian model." It suddenly became clear as day. 

"You see," he said, "when I asked you to build a model, I meant for you 
to take the ’universe* we were talking about at our brainstorming session 
and work up a ’model* of that universe — a model showing the different elements 
in that universe and how they relate to one another. 

The breakthrougih came ri^t after lunch. 

That evening, I remarked to my wife over our martinis: "Th>ink goodness 

I have such a sharp Bureau Director. What a mind. 

"You’re pretty clever yourself," she said warmly, aorving into the living 
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room to turn on the TV. 



*'You know,” I yelled after ber, ”I had a br^'^^bhrough this afternoon. 

All those questions you were raising the other evening about ny- — ?" 

"What about them?” she yelled back, as the TV sound swell'jd up. 

"Well, you know, it turns out they’re all connected to what I’m doingi 
They're psirt of my universe J What do you think of that?” 

It’s all one Bag, we’re all ^ Thing...*” the TV screen sang back 

in reply. 

THE TWO BREAKTHROUGHS FC« BILL BROWN 

In the course of Bill Brown’s work at his assignment to produce a model, 
he e^qperienced two "breakthrough" insists, each related to the other. One 
of them has to do with levels of abstraction — the distinction between the 
word "model” when (a) it designates a representation of a concrete set of 
relationships that exists in the real world (or in the imagination, but capable 
of being constructed and entering the world of existence); when (2) it 
refers to a theoretical projection of that system of relationships stated in 
terms capable of describing every concrete manifestation; and when (b to y) it 
refers to any descriptive or analytical stage whatsoever between (a) and (z). 

If we take the simplest of exainples — a set of eluents in which there 
are no moving parts, that is, which do not exist in a dynamic relationship — 
we may see what level a and level ^ might consist of in the case of a table 
model." At level a, the model might consist of a representation of a particul^ 
Louis XIV table; at level z, it would be an abstract entity describing a 
set of relationships capable of including every possible variety of table: 
drafting- or- dining-, lamp- or pedestal-, cocktail- or coffee-, side- or 
snack-, card- or billiard-, occasional- or kitchen-, head- or conference- 
or speaker’s. In a word, at level it is a Platonic "Idea." As a second 
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exaji5>lc> let us take the institution of the "family" in hu man society— a 
dynamic universe whose parts are in constant motion* At level a we would 
describe these parts> and tie interrelationships among them, one specific 
type of family; at the abstraction must move to a level capabj.s of includ- 
ing every possible specific type— sigain, this is the Platonic Idea of family* 

The word "model" can appropriately be used at every level of abstraction* 
Clearly the story of Bill Brown shows that the word may be used as legitimately- 
in spite of what others tell him*— for the four-door Polloi model as for any 
of the levels of abstraction above it; two different models are different 
at one level of abstraction, though they may illustrate the same model at 
some higher level of abstraction. Hence a dialogue about "models" may— and 
often does— become confused if the levels become confused. 

The second "breakthrough" insight that comes to Bill Brown (with the aid 
of his wife, who, as Mr. Brown 83?plains, has learned these conplex concepts on 
educational TV) is that in the model he was trying to construct, relationships 
to other systems hecome important— i.e. , begin insistently to iupinge on the 
inquiry— only as one moves upward in the scale of abstraction. Another way 
ef stating this same point is to say that on the lower levels of abstraction, 
building a model— the kind his Bureau D+rcctor did not want— was for Bill 
Brown basically an engineering problem; on the upper levels, it had to become 
a scientific problem. (The analogy to curricular models is clear: building 
a curriculum model on a concrete level is more a techno- engineerir)g problem 
while building a curriculum model at the highest levels of abstraction is 
primarily a scientific/philosophic one. Chirriculum-building as a technology 
is therefore a different activity than curriculum as a science. The reader 
is referred, for this point, hack to Chapter 1— the point quoted from Katz 



and Saafora (1962) that, a science of cvcrriculvjn is stiU badly needed.) 

The foUovdng nine sentences are taken £rcsm a notebook -which the writer 
kept for several nonths during 1967-68, in which he tried to jot down every 
sentence using the word "model" that he overheard at the Center for Research 
and Development in Higher Education. These nine have been selected because, 
together, they illustrate quite well the principle of abstraction levels. They 
have been rearranged for easier study into sets of three. In each set, there 
is a progression frcan a lower to a hi^er level of abstraction. 



Set A 

1) "ihnerican higher education followed both British Md Gem^ 

' models, the first primarily for undergraduate colleges and th 

second for graduate schools*. ’* 

2) "We have to replace the adversary model that now pervades hi^er 
education, with the collaborative laodeX .” 

3) "They are developixig mathematical models for natoal language, 
and already considerable progress has been made* 

Set B 

1) "Our family was modeled on the army: papa was the gene^, mama 
the captain, ay brother the sergeant, and I -was a private. 

2) "Oh, our faadly followed the "colleagal model"; we were all coUeagues, 
and no one -was above anybody else," 

3) "Since our development function - here at the 

and Development in Higher Education - is a type of Wn^leamlng 
process, our definition of it depends to a large extent on 2*0^ 
te&ehing/leaming model we accept. 

Set C 

1) "The Maritime Museum -was designed on the ,^del of a ship. 

2) "In setting 1® -these youth clubs, they want to he sure to avoid 
both the parish model and the classroom 

"Althouah the geocentric model for many centuries proved satisfacto^ 
tf Serf oIXsical ihSHSmena, it eventually had to he replaced. 

Let*s take a lesson from that I" 
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